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PREFACE TO THE TfflRD EDITION. 

Since the First Editioa of this book was pnblisbad 
ic iSgo, the First Three Gospels have been the mbjoct of 
eager stndr, both in tbia country, and in the great schocris 
of the ccutineiit of Europe and the United States. English 
students will find the resnlts of these maniMii labours duly 
registered (from, different points of view) in the two great 
cdlecticms of Dr. Hastings' Dictionary of lie BibU. and 
Etuycki>»dia Bibltca. In the absence, however, of any more 
recent popolai ezpoeitian, thia book is re-issued, with some 
modifications, in the hope that it nay still supply to amoe 
<rf those who approach the New Testament without technical 
aid, the outlines of a method of litcssiy and historical enquiry 
into the sources of the life of Jesos.' 

The valoe of the Gospels as witnessea to the career of ' the 
prophet of Nazareth ' having been recently challenged from 
opposite Bides by the exp«Mient3 of secularism and theoeophy, 
an attempt has been made, in a concluding chapter, to sketch 
the general results to which the prwiava treatment appears 
to lead. lluMe whose duty as teachera has required them to 
convey to others the imprcMioa of the most significant figure 
in human history, will be most ready to acknowledge the 
difficulty of the task, and to f<vgive the hand that fails. 

Oxford. September 7th, 1904. J. E. C 

' The reader who may desire some acquaintance with the 
origin and progress of these studies, is referred to the author's 
lectures on ri« Bible in theSimttenth Century {1903), Lectutos 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Onm New Teflament ^tent with four llvM of Jeatv 
wblch we call Goapcli. This name is now used In a 
difierent seme from that in which it was fint applied. 
In the openings of his miniitif, Jesns ia said to have 
preached 'the goapd of God,' Afark t. 14. When the 
q>ostle Paul speaks of 'the Aaj when God ahall judge 
the secrets of men, according lo my gospel, bj Jeans 
Christ,' Hem. ii. 16, he means the snm of Christian teach- 
ing which it WES his business to cany throngh the worid. 
Not till moce than ahnndred yean after Jesoa had passed 
away, was the term employed to describe a certain kind of 
hoA. We speak of the Fonr Evangelists, bnt in the early 
Chnrcb this was the title (A a regular class of teacheis who 
devoted themselves to spreading the ' good news,' Ephti. 
iv. II. The Gospel could be called 'God's gospel,' 
(Mark ). 14, Rom. i. i, etc.), inasmuch as it was believed 
to issae from him, and contain the great providential 
secret of his pmpose for the world. It could be called 
'Ibe gospel of his Son,' Rmn. i. 9, or ' Christ's gospel,' 
a Cor. ix. 13, as bang first declared by Jesus and em- 
bodied In his teaching, and then concerned with the whole 
nature of his work among men. And it conid be c^led 
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* Tht First Three G^^d* 

'tlM goapel «f the kincdom/ Matt. iv. t%, ix. 35, xxiv. 14, 
iBasmnch u it was at fintcomprited in the UDOuocement 
'The kin(dom of God ii at hand,' M<a-k L 15. Not till 
the preaching had been recorded, did the word begin to 
acquire the sigaificance which it now poatestea when we 
deiignate the fiist four books of ooi New Testament as the 
Fonr Gospels, cp. Mark i. i. 

A trace of this change is preferred in the titles which 
are often enoneonslj quoted as the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, etc. The more correct fonn is ' the Gospel accord* 
ing to Matthew.' When the collection of onr New 
Testament writings was began in the latter half of the 
second century, the first four books were grouped together 
as ' the Gospel.' Of this Gospel the separate namtivea 
formed so man; distinct representations. They are them- 
selves anonymous, and the four names traditionally 
connected with them do not meet us dll long after theii 
original composition, in the writings of great Church 
teachers, like IrenKus of Lyons (in France), Clement, 
the learned theologian of Alexandria, and Tertullian of 
Cartbtge in North Africa, between the years iSo and 
sso A.D. In the preceding generation Justin, who had 
been bom at Neapolis, the ancient Shechem, in Samaria, 
quotes largely (150-160 a.d.) from 'the Mcmoiis of the 
Aposdes,' which seem to have included our First Three, 
bat he never mentions any vi the gospeb by the names 
known to us. He was probably acquainted with the 
Fourth Gospel, but be does not cite it; and he refers to 
some incidents which oui books do not contain. These 
must have been derived either from other narratives, or 
from current traditions. 

Both of these sources were no doibt stili to some 
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Introdtution 3 

extent opcD. Tbt preftce to the Third Gcxpel useitt 
that when it WM written there were klretdy manj nam. 
lives in existence ' concenung those matten which have 
been falfilled tnoBg u.' These were not, however, the 
compositicni of the tctnal companions of Jesns; thej 
depended o\ the testimonx of those who ' from the be- 
ginning were eTe-witneues and ministers of the word.' 
The K»ft and contents of these documents are as 
DDknown to ns as th«r nombcr. Did thej relate the 
whole, or only a portion, of the career of the Teacher 1 
Did thej commence with the Baptism, like Mark, or did 
thej, with Maithtw and Lttkt, start from his birth \ And 
what became of them? The stor; alike of their rise and 
tbeir disappearance is bejond oar reach. In the second 
centmr traces exist, nsoally among heretical schools, of 
vuions books named after Peter, Bartholomew, Thomas, 
Jadas, Matthias, the Twelve, the EgTptiaos. One book, 
designated the ' Gospel according to the Hebrews,' was 
known as late as the bnrth centnrf, and was believed to 
be doself related to onr Malihtw, though the small 
portions iA it which have been preserved do not bear out 
that view. It is possible that Justin may have employed 
this book, or may have gathered some of its contents by 
report. What we may call the canon of the Gospels waa 
then growing in importance, though not positively defined, 
as the ' Memoirs of the Apostles ' were read aloud in the 
congregations at their meetings for worship on the first 
day of the week. 

Among the earlier contemporaries of Justin waa 
Papias, of Hierapolia in Phiygia, who wrote five books of 
'Expositions of the Sayings (or Oracles) of the Lord* 
abont 140-150 A.D. Howmuch of this was interpretation 
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4 Th€ First Tkret Go^eb 

or commenUrj, faow mnch tctuftl tmulatlcm, we do aot 
know. Nor do the slender extracts irbich remain enabltt 
us to determine on what records it was founded. Hw 
interesting circumstance is Uiat white Fapias ii tctnallf 
the first to mention the names of Matthew and Slaik in 
connexion with written docnments,! he himself preferred 
to ret; on 'the words of the elders* gathered from 
their disciples : — 

'Od any accuion when a persoa eu»e [innrwaj] wbo had 
tieea a follower of the FTilen, I would eaqoire atoot the diaoeoiMS 
■f those Eldera, what was taid by Andrew, or by Peter, or by 
Philip, or by Thonus, or JamcB, or tiy John or Hattbew, or ai^ 
miter of the Lord's disciples, aod what AristicHi and the Elder Jobo, 
the disdples of the Lord, say. For I did not think that I could fet 
so much profit from the content* of books aa from the uttCTinxiofa 
living and abiding voice.' * 

Behind Papias, then, stretched a chun of tradition 
going back to those who, in the language of Lutt i. a, 
had been eye-witnesses and ministers of the word, and 
this tradition seemed to Papias to bring him into more 
direct rcla^on to Jesns than any book. Snt books had 
no doubt been already long in use in the communities of 
believers. Out ot these books our Four Gospels finally 
rose to pre-eminence, as the witness of the faith at the 
end of the second century. After the great struggle with 
the various forms of heresy known to us under the name 
«f Gnosticism, a fourth term was added to the confession 
demanded of the candidate for baptism. He professed 
his belief in God the Father, in Jesus Christ his only 
begotten Son, in the Holy Spirit, and lastly in the Holy 
• See chapter* V. and VIL 

*A namber of unwritten sayliigB aaofted to Jeaoa are atfll 
fennd in early Christian wrilerv, cp. cbap. L f 1 (4) m. 
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Cuhdit Chorefa. Why not in the Scriptnrcs ? Because 
A« **f b'"g body, npresented by the bishopi of Ae 
cbnrches which traced their history back to apostolic 
foondcra, was re|:arded as the real source of aathority, 
ll waa mder their i9flacnce, as the possessors of the 
depodt of the faith, that the Four Gospels became the 
iMsis of a New Testament which conld be set beside 
die Old, and the groniid d Bckctien waa largely the 
osage of the Church. 

Too much stiesi, therefore, moat not be laid upon the 
traditional titles. All kinds of works were in circulation 
oodeT famous names. Tertnllian gravely argned that the 
book of Enoch, which is now known to be a compilation 
of varioos elemeati belonging to the two centuries before 
Christ, was the aclual production of the patriarch, and had 
been preserved by Hoah in the ark. In the early g eneiv 
tions of an obscure religions movement, among groups of 
believers who cared more for the spirit than the letter, the 
questions with which modern enquiry starts were hardlj 
ever raised. Among the Bibfs of Penia, for instance, 
whose founder suffered death in 1850, Prof. E. G. Browne 
lells US that he was especially imprcued with ' the generally 
prevuling ancertainly as to the authorship of many of their 
own religions books, especially those of the earlier period,' 
a result which (he admits) was qmte contiaiy t* his pre- 
conceptions. The Gospels, Prof, Sanday has s^d, 
' grew ap in the dark.' Their nistoij, therefore, was not 
noted at the time ; and it has to be inferred partly frov 
the scanty and sometimes contradictory statements of latei 
generations, and partly from comparison among them- 
selves. The testimony of Church-writers in the second 
centuij to the First Three Gospels will be cited heiMlicr. 
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6 Tkt Fint Thru Ga^tit 

A word mnst be Btid here to juitifj the selection of thea* 
three books for separate esaminiLtiOD nde bj side In 
coDtrut with the Fourth. 

A very brief examinatioii snfficei to show that 
Mallhtw, Mark, and Luk* are all constmcted on a 
common plan. The acconnt of the miaistry of Jenu Ea 
preceded in each Gospel by a narrative of his Baptism 
and Temptation. His public career opens in Galilee. 
Its centre is in Capernaum ; and Jesos teaches on the 
lake shore, upon the hills, in the village synagognes. He 
passes to and fio on missionary journeys; he chooses 
twelve of his disdples whom he sends out to proclaim 
that the kingdom is at hand in terms identical with his 
own declaration. There is the same opposition from 
synagogne-mler, scribe, and Pharisee. There are the 
same parables, such as those of the Sower or the Mustard 
Seed; and the same incidents, such as the healing of 
the paralytic who was let down from the roof, or the cure 
of the demoniac of Gadara. Moreover, the crisis arrives 
at the same spot, when Jesus accepts the title of Messiah 
from Peter's lips at Caesarea Pbilippi, and announces 
that be will make the great venture and go to Jerusalem. 
The resolve is followed by the same heavenly attestation 
when the divine voice on the mount of Transfiguration if 
heard once more saying, ' Thou art my beloved son.' 
The march to the capital represents Jesos as travelling 
thither for the first time in his character of Teacher. Ail 
three Gospels describe his entry amid popular acclama- 
tions as Messiah. They relate the daring act by wUcb 
he drives out the money-changers from the sanctaaiy, 
and concentrates on himself the hatred of the priestly 
guardians of the Temple. The same colloquies are le- 
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ported with the scribes and elden, the Phuisees «iid 
Herodiuu, the Saddaceei. On the Msnnt of Olives Jesos 
otters Ihe same wamimgs concerning the future. In the 
spper room he cats with them the lanxe passover- tapper 
Under the olives of Gethsemane he ptaja the same 
prayer, and triamphs over the same trial ; before the 
High Priest he makes the same declaration of the speedjr 
coming of Ihe Son of Man ; towards Pilate he maintains 
the same silence ; on the cross the same darkness over- 
shadows him, and as he dies the sane tempte-vnl is rent 
in twain. From first to last, amid minor differences, the 
teaching and work of Jesus are presented from tht same 
general point of view ; and these Gospels, accordingly, 
are often described as the ' Synoptic ' Gospels.^ 

Very different is the arrangement of the Fotirth. It 
narrates no baptism, reports no temptation. From the 
neighbourhood of the Jordan Jesus passes to Cana ot 
Galilee, and thence to Capernaum for a few days' stay. 
Bnt a passover Is already at hand, and Jesus goes np 
irithoat delay to the capital, and opens his ministry in the 
metropolis with the cleansing of the Temple, which ap- 
parently excites no anger and leaves him nnhanned. 
From this time onwards Jesus is occupied for two years 
in teaching chiefly in Judea, with only an occasional visit 
to Galilee. New places and persons are named in the 
story. The Messianic character of Jesus is assumed and 
recognised from the onlset. The characteristic dis- 
cnssions about legal qaestions, such as violations ef the 
Sabbath or purifications, disappear. There is no choice 
of the apostles, no preaching of the kingdom, no missior 
of the Twelve. The retreat to Caesarea Philippi, ana 
' Tbeir autbora are ■imilarly deaisu'ted ' the Synoptisla.' 
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ibe momeatoos question ' Whom wjr ^e that I am,' tie 
ignored. On his Mesuanic entiy into Jenuxlen Jenu is 
ftcclaimed hy a multitude which, ahonl; before, had 
witnessed the raising of Lazanu. The last sapper is 
celebrated the day before the passover, so that Jesns 
suffers at the very hoar at which the paschal laiob is 
slain. Of the discourse in which he prepares the dis- 
ciples for his death the Synoptic narratives contun no 
trace. In the garden he needs no prayer to sustain bis 
spirit, but before his majestic appearance the cohort sent 
to arrest him falls to the ground. He annonnces to 
Pilate that he had been bom to bear witness to the truth, 
and he dies with the calm declaration ' it is Snished.' 

The comparison of the Fourth Gospel with the First 
Three thus at once reveals marked differences of structure 
and conception which demand separate and prolonged 
study. The general result of such study may be summed 
up in one ward. The author presents us rather with an 
inltrprtlaiUn of the person and work of Jesus than with 
a record of his words and deeds. By this process the 
ideas of the Teacher are translated out of their Jewish 
forms and accommodated to new modes of thought, and 
the conceptions suggested by Christian experience are 
expressed in historical form, bat are to be understood in 
ihe spirit ralhei than the letter. More than one example 
of this method of presentment may be found within the 
limits of the Bible itself. The picture of Moses u he 
poors out the majestic appeals of DtuUronomy on behalf 
of the sole Deity of Israel's God is widely difiereni from 
the dim figure of the older story, and corresponds to 
the advanced religious consciousness of the prophets <rf 
the seventh century e.c. Two hundred years later another 
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band ag&in would delinette him as the creator of 
Lcfitical institiitinu wlucb were not eitabliihcd in larael 
until the daja of Ezra and Nehemiah. Similarly in the 
Chronitltt David is depicted aa a kind of sunt of 
Jndaism ; In the traditions embodied in the books of 
Samutl he stands oat in his nigged might, hero and free- 
booter, bnilder of empire and master of intrigue, in- 
stalling his own sons in the priesthood, and violating at 
every step the ritnal precept and ceremonial ordinance of 
what was afterwards regarded as Mosaic htw. 

In sncb instances as these the past hat been re- 
constmcted in the light of later practice and belief, and 
the writers have worked designedly towards a panicnlar 
end. The Foaith Evangelist, for instance, sought to 
combine two widely separate ideas, that of the Jewiah 
Messiah and the Greek Word. In the Synoptic namu 
tives, however, are there any traces of like processes? 
Are their stories, simple and artless as they so often seem, 
genuine deposits of trustworthy tradition ? Do they 
really represent what actually luppcned ? Or do they, 
too, betray the influence of the beliefs and hopes of theil 
narraton ? Can we account for what ia not, on the fac4 
of it, historically credible, by what we know of the (uti> 
or expectation of the disciples who wrought into literary 
form the figure of Christ ? This is the enqniiy that now 
lies before us. The path is not easy, and the way is long. 
We must encounter many difficulties, and we may often 
have to lament that our results must after all remain un- 
certain. One thing only is clear ; whoever would try to 
know and understand Jesos, must honestly make the 
attempt 
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THE FORMATION OF THE GOSPEL 
TRADITIONS. 

How came our First Three Gospel* to be written t 
Were ihtj produced independently o( each other, or did 
the later writers use the work of the earlier? In what 
order were they composed, and at what dates? Why do 
tbcy sometimes agree so closely, as in the parable of the 
Sower, or the Stoiy of the paralytic let down through the 
roof ; and why do they sometimea vary so widely about 
impotttnt sayings of the Teacher, or no less important 
incidents in his career? From what sources did the 
author of the earliest Gospel derive his knowledge abont 
Jesus ; and what other materials were at the command of 
the succeeding Evangelists ? 

It is easier to ask these questions than to answer them. 
They are only specimens of the kind of problems which 
beset all enquiry into the origin of the Synoptic narratives. 
But before we seek for some clearer light upon them, let 
us examine first of all the general conditions under which 
our Gospels came into existence. How did men know 
anything abont Jesus before the lives of him were drawn 
np P They could only know what they were told by bis 
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friends kod followers. Tbej depended, that U, on the 
vitneas of the Church. Of what did this testimony 
consist, snd hov wu it formed into a body of definite 
teaching? 



f I. Tke PreMdibiBr of the Early Church. 

(t) Jesos committed nothing to writing. The words 
which he traced npon the Temple floor in presence ot 
the gnilty woman, while her accusers stunk away (John 
viii. 6, 8), vanished without a record. The founders of 
Christian sects have left behind them, like John Wesley, 
ci^ious discourses to serve as standards of the faith.' 
Uohammed armed his followers with revelations which 
were afterwards collected into the book on which Islam 
nstg, vis. the Korin. BiU Jesus, like Socmtes. was 
content with ' speaking the word,' Mark ii. s. After his 
first appearance hi the synagogue at Capemanm, his 
amazed hearers cried out 'What is this? A new 
teaching!' Mark i. 17. And all through his public 
life, in the villages of Galilee, or the crowded lemple- 
conru at Jerusalem, he moves among men as the 
'Teacher.' Nor is there any trace that his disciples 
wrote anything daring his life. There were, indeed, no 
scribes among them who might have been used to tetters 
The most eminent apostles, the most intimale companions 

' A curious difiereoce hu beeo observed id the case of two ol 
the world'* greatest teachers id aaother sphere. Dante showed 
no solicitude for his {rest CommnAla. Host of Sbakespearc^i 
plays would have perished, id the abaeoce of any puns on hia 
part fer their preservatioD, but for tbr unaaked labour e( 
HemynKe and CoDdnU 
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of Jeiiu, Peter, }unet, John, wen fishtrmcn. The b«it 
edacited of them b snppofcd to have bees Matthev, the 
tax-fatherer. Eren after the Master had paased awax, 
the Church at Jenualem coiuitted mottlj of the poor 
and unlearned. So wa< it at Corinth, 'not manf wise 
after the fleih, not many migh^, not manj noble,' were 
among the called, / C»r. i. 36. And what waa true of 
the chief citiei of Jewish piety and Greek culture, was 
no doubt true of many leaser centres of die new faith. 
The outward circumstances of the Church, therefore, were 
not at first favourable to liteiaiy composidon. 

{3) Moreover, the ministry of the apostles, like that of 
their Master, was a ' ministry of the word.' Follow them 
through the page) of the Book of Acts, and whether it ia 
at Jerusalem or in Samaria, at Damascos or Antiocb, 
they are busy preacluag. They argue and discuss, they 
meet objections, they confute opponenu, all with one aim, 
Hm., to prove that Jeans is the Christ And to what 
authority do they appeal? By what means do they 
Tindicale their claim i Their jnstificatiOD lies in the Old 
Testament. In the temple-halli, before the tribunal of 
the Sanhediin, at sabbath-worship in the synagogues, 
even among the friends of the centurion Cornelius, it is 
on law and prophet and psalmist that they rely, There 
were revealed aheady, so they believed, the facts of 
Messiah's life and death and resorrection. They had bnt 
to apply them to Jesus, and the evidence was complete. 
'The written Gospel of the first period,' (^serves Dr. 
Westcoit, ' was the Old Testament, interpreted by a vind 
recollection of the Saviour's ministry.' The passages on 
which ihey relied, may not seem to us very conclusive. 
But 10 the fitii Christians they came with a new and 
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unexpected force. Th^ often cmirled vlth them the 
Teaenble sanction of the Bjnagogfne, where thej had been 
M nndentood for genci^ons. Their adaptation to Jens 
rested on anatofiea which we cannot accept; ft was a 
wo^ of pious imagination, which wa* indifferent to their 
original meaning, and seised on some featnre of doubtful 
likeness with a fervonr of conviction defying rcfntadon. 
It was, indeed, the only method apta to Jews in argnment 
with Jews ; and it continned efficacions for mora than * 
hondred jrears. The principal work of Jnstin fiie Maitjr, 
io the middle of the second century, is a dialogue with a 
Jew named Trypho, in which he seeks to prove from the 
Old Testament that Jesus was the Messiah whom die 
prophets had foretold. 

(S) This line of reasoning, however, was onlj' intelligible 
to those who accepted the apostolic statements abont Jesus. 
To enforce it snccestfully it was necessary that the facts 
about him should be known. It must be shown that they 
conformed to the prophetic requirements. From this in- 
evitable demand a body of teaching about Jesus took its 
rise. The story of his life was shaped under this idea, 
for this was the outward principle on which the Church was 
founded. To understand why he was to be acknowledged 
as Messiah was indispensable, in face of persecutions in 
lb* synagogoe, or the scourge and imprisonment at the 
hands of a magistrate. But to the believer, this wu not 
enough for the ordering of his duly conduct, or the satia- 
faction of Uie new love and hope aroused irithin him. 
In the community at Jerusalem, and in those that were 
foiuded from ll, some kind of rule and organisation 
were lequiied. When the great ' change of heart,' called 
'repentance/ bad taken place, and taken place sincerely, 
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there itill remuned fresh ideas to be worked ont in prac- 
tice, fresh habits to be formed, fresh affections to be 
regalated and msuntained. What were the principles which 
should govern all behaviour? Plainly the piinciplea of 
the ' kingdom ' as laid down b]r the Teacher. So, more 
and more stress came to be laid on the knowledge of the 
' laws of life ' announced by Jesus. This knowledge 
could be drawn from one source onlj, — the followers to 
whom he had imparted it. The first attempts to throw it 
into a shape in which it could be communicated to others, 
must have proceeded from them. They would ariw 
natarally in the Church at Jerusalem, to meet the simplest 
cases of dai\j need. They sprang out of the recolleaion 
of the Master's words ; they consisted, therefore, in remin- 
iscence, guided by faith, and prompted and shaped by 
the circamstanceB and conditions of the time. These 
memories, gathered out of the vanished year of their 
discipleship, they rekUed to each other, and to the new 
converts. Like their pnblic preaching, this private instruc- 
tion was given by word of mouth. Here, then, were all 
the elements of a Iradititn. 



S X Tnunitioo to Wrltliir. 

(i) The length of time which wonld eli^se before snch 
tradidons wonld be reduced to writing cannot possibly be 
determined. It most have depended on many circum- 
stances which it is DO longer in our power to trace. But 
it is plain that the conditions were not at first favoarable 
10 the conversion of an oral into a written gospel. Those 
who were actively engaged in preaching, would not pause 
to record their message. The ministry of the word was 
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much eariei to the anleimed than that of the pen ; and 
tbs pioses of tnve) and hardihtp, and the moments of 
lafetjr from danger, seemed always to be occupied hj 
pmt mora immedlalt need. How little is left out of the 
yearaof toil from inch a correipondeni even as the 
Apostle Paul I Mofeover, in the eipectation of the 
speedj return of Jems, who would usher in the new 
time of the ' i^e to come,' the claims of the present 
possessed an nrgencf which threw the idea of a litenuy 
proTlsion for the future Into the shade. Who would 
record the apostolic recollections for the sake of a 
posteritj that would never see the Bght P And who would 
devote to such onprofitable labour the hours and the 
•trcngth which might yet avail to rescue some lost souli 
from the doom that must othenrise overtake themf 
BeddeB, it was the method of the time to pass on bj 
memory ihe stofes of accumulated leamitq; ; and the 
Rsbbia, who had piled up a mountain of oral law beside 
the Fentatevch, were in the highest degree averse to the 
idea of arranging it in literary form. ' Commit nothing 
to writing' was a well-known maxim of the Schools, 
The sayings of the famous teachers, their interpretations 
of obscure or doubtful rules, their decisions in perplexing 
oases, were handed on from one generation to another, 
imtil, after the final overthrow of the Jewish national 
hope, the first collection of them was made in the second 
century of our era, under the name of the Mishna. For 
hondieds of years in India, the ancient hymnsrthe bookt 
of ritual and philosophy, were transmitted in the same 
way. And at this day, in the schools at Jerusalem con^ 
nected with the Mosque of Omar, on the very site of the 
Temple, the KoAa is learned in like manner by constant 
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repetition. Bat thcte instance* are not ratlly panllel. 
The sacred lore of the Hindni was cominitted to a ipecltJ 
caste, and the most careful safeguards were devised for 
its accurate preiervation. The Christian traditioa, ob 
the other hand, was no fixed deposit, no ri|1d and nt^ 
alterable form. As it passed from mouth to mouth, m 
jears of initiation were demanded before it coold b« 
mastered and again bonded on. Those who received 
' and propagated it were not trdncd ' repeater* ' ; > thejr 
were gathered from the harbour, the market-place, the 
■hop, and there was no guarantee that nothing should be 
added, changed, or dropped, upon the waj. 

(r) That this was the actual method (rf earlj Christian 
instruction is proved, for example, hy the language of the 
Apostle Paul. His allusions to the incidents in the life 
at Jesus are, Indeed, but few. He speaks of his descent 
from David and his birth ; he mentions the last supper, 
the betrayal, death, and resurrection. All these events 
had their place in his doctrine of redemption. But mnch 
more may have been included in what the Apostle — 
addressing the Church at Rome— describe* as 'that form 
of teaching whereunto ye were delivered' {Ram. vi. 17). 
This was to t>e firmly retained in personal memory, and 
in the life and usage of the community. ' Hold fast the 
traditions' (literally 'the delivering*'), he orges on the 
Corinlhiuis, ' even as I delivered them to yon' (r Cor. 
xi. i). The character of these traditions may be in part 
inferred from two prominent examples, that of the insti- 
tution of the Lord's Supper (/ Cor. zi, aj-s;), and that 
of the Resurrection (/ Cor. xv. 3-8), It is noteworthy 
> The nunc given to redten of difibeat booki tt the wonl 
canoD af the Buddliuta. 
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that the account of tke Lord'* Supper li not followed hj 
ttte text of anj of oai Gospels, thongh additjont may be 
traced in the narrative of Lake briaging it into closer 
hannonj vrith that of Panl. Tbe beginniags of a collec- 
tion of Christian literature may (in one aspect) be 
carried back to the Apostle's injunction that his letter to 
die Thessalonians should be read at a Church-meeting, 
I That. V. S7. But so remote is it from the Apostle's 
inind to attach anj veigbt to his literary prodnaions, 
that among the different 'gifts* which he enumerates 
there are teaching and prophecy, there are tongues and 
their interpretation, but of writing mad authorship there is 
Dot a word. There was absolutely no intention, there- 
fwe, of adding a fresh set of Scriptures to those already 
in existence. Noae would have been more surprised 
than its chief authors at (he elevation of tbe New Testa- 
ment to divine authority beside the Old. 

(3) It is, however, easy to understand that the extension 
of missionsry preaching would stimulate the demand far 
B permanent record of the traditions. The very fact of their 
propagation beyond the limits of their native home in 
Palestine, among those who knew little or nothing of the 
places and the persons with which they chiefly dealt, 
would make their coramiltal to writing desirable. In the 
first place, few hearers would be satisfied with the meagre 
outlines supplied by such reports of apostolic discourses 
as that of Peter to Cornelius, Ads x. 34-43. These bare 
general statemenu helped to convey a few leading ideas ; 
but they needed immediate enlargement with illustration 
and detail. The travelling preacher, again, who must 
pass on to the next town, and carried away with him the 
preciOQS store of apostolic recollections, would naturally 
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desire to leave behind him some memorial of the truth. 
He might even himself record in his own fashion the 
words and deeds of the Master which be was accustomed 
to relate,^ and from snch sources might have proceeded 
some of those numerons attempts to present the Teacher's 
life mentioned in the preface to the Third Gospel, Lukt 
i. 1-4. Many, says the author, had taken in hand to 
draw up a narrative of the things that had been fnllj 
established among them, in accordance with the traditions 
handed on by the original eye-witnesses and teachers {i.e., 
the apostolic followers of Jesus). These traditions were 
already the subject of oral instruction. Theophilns, for 
whom he wrote, had been trained in them. To confirm 
Tbeophilus in this knowledge, he himself undertook to 
set forth the traditions in order, after having traced the 
course of all things accurately from the first. It is 
impossible to indicate more clearly that the reduction of 
the traditions to writing was not undertaken by apostolic 
bands. 

(4) Even when the oral Gospel bad acquired literaiy 
shape, we may readily comprehend that no single com- 
position would embrace all the materials that were 
circulating through the Churches. 

(a) Sayings that were received in one place might be 
unknown or even rejected in another : and narratives 
involving important doctrines might be repudiated by 
those to whom tfae doctrines seemed unreasonable. It is 
known, for instance, that the Gospel current among the 
Jemih Cbristiaiu who were called Ebionites (' the poor'), 

* Tbe impalce t > v ritiog may ofien have proceeded from the 
liligiilj of flxiDB in Greek what lud been originally ■ drlivered ' 
b Ajaneui. C^ below, I J, 1. p. 15. 
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HA not cont^o either of the nan^Tes of the birth of 
Jesna now prefixed to our Mttlhew uid Lake. The 
B*ek 9/ Aett, zz. 35, reports the Apostle Paal u 
reminding the Elderi M Ephctiu of the wordi of the 
Lord Jesus, ' It is more blessed to give thsn to receive.' 
In varions e&rlj' Chriititn writings snch ssjings as the 
following are attribmed to Jeans : 

Od Bccoimt of the weak I bectune weak ; od Mcomu of th* 
hungry I wu aii4iiuigcred ; and do rccoubi of tbe tliira^ I wm 
uliiret. 

TbOM who will *ce me, uid obuin peu<»«ioii of bj ^'"f*™!. 
mnsl Uy bold of me through anguish and auffcring. 

Be ye (ood money diangeis. 

If you are gathered in my bosom, and keep not mj mmmsnd 
Bents, I will put you away, aaying, Depart from me, I know yoa 
■ot, ye workMi of iniqnity. 

{b) Bat the Gospels themselves enable ns to trace the 
manner in which the traditions might be gradually 
shaped, bj defining what seemed indefinite, by modifying 
what seemed impracticable or austere, by filling up detail 
and thus completing and strengthening the general effect. 
Here are some instances : the margin of the Revised 
Veruon will supply plenty more. Sometimes the addi- 
tions were on « tolerably luge scale. The story of the 
woman taken in adultery was incorporated at an early 
date into the Fourth Gospel {Jehn vii. 53-viii. 11), and 
wa* then generally received. The following Sabbath 
anecdote is inserted in the ancient manuscript bearing the 
name of Bess (preserved in the library of the University 
of Cambridge) after Lukt vi. 5 ;— 

On the same day, seeing one woi^ieg on the sabbuk, he nU 
to him, O man, if indeed thou knowest what thou doert, tboa art 
blesMd : but if thou knowest not, then art accursed, and a tnas- 
£i«Morn<;tbe)aw. 
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Bid thii addition did Dot win aGcq>tance, and failed to 
find a pennanent place. On the other hand the abnipt 
eoncluiOD of Mark zvl. 8, ' foi thej weie afraid,' waa 
obnOBslj incomplete ; and two different endings to the 
Goapel were aftenrardi provided. That which is printed 
in (he Revised VeruOR, at an appendix, xvi. 9-10, it 
pldnly later than the namtive of Luke (vr. it, 13, 
referring to the Emmaos incident, Lukt zziv, il'ii), and 
shows some affiaitj also with the close of MatAew, cp. 
ver. 15, Mall, xzviii. 19; vcr. to. Matt, xxviii. to. The 
othei ending ran that : — 

And all that h&d been enjeiaed on them Ocy I 'cpo i - te d briefly 
to the compuiioiu at Peter. And after theie thing! Jeani liiiasd( 
&tMn the east eren to the weat, Mat fbfth by then the holy u4 
Incarruptible preachinf of eternal aalvaCioii. 

Sometimes the addition oji\j serves to fill oat the picture, 
as in Mark ii. 16, ' He e&tcth with publicans and sinners.' 
Eating implied drinlcing, and this in dne time foand iu 
way into the text, which now rant ' He eateth and 
drinktth with publicans and tinnert.' — The Chorch wat 
accsstomed to close the Lord's Prayer with an ascription 
of praise to God. Later generationt altribnted the words 
to jesos himself : they were then attached to the prayer 
to Mail. iA. 13, 'For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Araen.'< — When the 
disciples had failed to cut oat a particalarly violent evil 

* A remarkable iaitance of the teadeacy to fill ap gaps will be 
fbond in compariaK the two ToriD* of the Lord's P r a yer, LjJtt 
SI. a^, according to the earlier text of the Reviser*, and the liltii 
nttfttu oT the Authorited Veraioo, The ChriatiaD Scribes added 
whole claiuei to brine *^ V*!*^ ■» ^^' up to the standard of 
tkM in lUtUww. Seet>elo)*tGbaf.*j.f t,i4.' 
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•pint, they uked tb* teMoa of their Matter ptinielj. 
' Tfaii kind,' >o nn the uuwer, Mark ix. 19, ' can ctHne 
out by nothing uve by prayer.' Chriitian prayer, like 
it! Jewiih counterpart, wai often accompanied with fut- 
inf. Here again later naage clamed the Teacher's 
sanction, and an augmented text ran 'by prayer and 
fasting.' The correiponding stoiy in Matt. xrii. 10 
ascribed to Jena a different answer aiaigning the 
apottlea' difficulty to their little faith. But the harroon- 
izera of after dayi, desiring to bring them Into some 
kind of agreement, added the enlarged verse <rf Hark, 
introducing it with a but; — 

But this kind p>eUi not out Bave by pnTCr and batlDg. 

In the first of the great contrasts between the old teacUng 
and the new, Jesus introduced the new law of love thus, 
Matt.-v. SI, >a:— 

Ye have beard that it wu said to them of iHA time, Thou ahalt 
mot kill ; and whosoerer shall kill shall be ia danger of the judg- 
■Mnt But I say imto you that every one who U angiT with 
kit brother (hall be in danger of the judgmenL 

Here was an austere prohibition of all wrath, for within 
the kingdom all men were brethren. It seemed a 
demand too great for human attainment, and the Church 
took away its difficulty by limiting the doom to him who 
was ' angry with his brother without eauit.' — When 
Jesos warned the disciples against pious displa; of cbari^ 
and devotion, he bade them give alms and pray in secret, 
adding ' Thy Father, which seelh in secret, shall recom- 
pense thee.' Should twt the world, then, know that 
lore and piety received their reward ? In the interests 
of religion it vas desirable that the blessing should be 
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Tuible to all ; and accordingly an amended version of the 
promiie ran, MaU. vi. 4, 6, tS : — 

Thy Father which seeth id secret shall recompense thee i^tnfy. 
On the refusal of the Samaritans to receive Jesus and 
his disciples on their way to Jerusalem, James and John 
burst out in indignation, Lukt ix. 54 : — 



The incident of Elij^ {2 Kings \. to) was no doubt in 
the writer's mind, though he did not eipresslj allude to 
it. But a later scribe recalled it to the attention of his 
readers by adding the words ' even as Elijah did ' ; and 
these were very widely copied. The story went on to 
relate that Jesns turned and rebuked them. ' What did 
the Teacher say i ' enquired some devout disciple, 
anxious to lose no profitable word. In dne time an 
answer found its way Into some manuscripU : — 

Ye know not what maniier of spirit ye are of. 
Yet this vas not enough. The case was only a particular 
application of a general principle, which a few versions of 
the story stated thus : — 

For the Soa of mao came not to destroy meo'a lives, but to 
save them. 

The Story of the Passion and the Resurrection, in Luke, 
has, in like manner, received many additional touches. 
The appearance of the angel in Gethsemane, and the 
sweat-like drops of blood, xxii. 43, 44, are marked by 
Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hon as early insertions, probably 
made in the West. How mnch simpler is the narrative 
of inward struggle, in its sublime intensity of anguish >. 
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and •dt-Bvnender. The word* of Jems en tke crou, 
xxiii. J4, 'Father, fergivt thtm ; for they know not what 
they do,' tre, in the Mme wij, the early utterance of the 
Church, in the Maater's (pint. The tendency to expand 
and define may be traced in the margin of the Reviled 
Venion all throngh Lulu xxir. Sometimes the additions 
are simply cxplanatifmi; e.g.ver.3, 'fonnd not the body;' 
no reader could really tie in doubt whose body ; bnt for 
die sake of clearness, the words ' of tkt Lord Jttvt' wen 
appended. Other insertions aie of more consequence, as 
inTY. II, 36, 40, SI. 

If the traditions could thus continuously grow after they 
bad been reduced to writing in the original forms of cmr 
Synoptics, it was still more easy for them to take up new 
elements before that process was complete. 

f 3. Exteng] Pons of the Tradltlotts, 

Ont of what materials would the traditions be coMpwH, 
and what form would they assume ? 

(i) Naturally the teachings of Jesus would first of all 
rouse interest and claim attention. Every reader of the 
Gospels must have observed the tendency, common mora 
or less to all the Synoptics, to throw them into groups. 
A whole sheaf c^ stories may be gathered out of the last 
days at Jerusalem. Mark iv. contains a little series of 
parables delivered by Jesus from the boat on the lake side. 
The same series, modified and enlarged to the sacred 
number seven, reappears in Matt. xiii. Luke assigns to 
the Teacher a Discourse upon the Plain (vi.) ; Matthew 
has a counterpart to it in the Sermon on the Mount (v.-vii.), 
which critics of almost all schools agree in regarding as a 
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collection of attemnces nthei thin an KCtuml diiconne 
really pronounced on a sing'le occauon. Into the great 
denunciation of the Scribes, Mall, uiii., viih its sevenfold 
' Woe,' the Evangelist has tfaraat all that he could find of 
indignant rebnke amongst the Master's tajings. The 
prophecy concerning the 'last things' in Matl. zziv., 
Mark xiii., Lukt isl., is bssed on various elements circu- 
lating in the early communities before Jerusalem fell. 
These collections passed as specimens of th« teachings of 
Jesus on particular topics. They served as ' lessons ' for 
the instruction of the Church. They obviously tended to 
Incorporate into themselves more or lets of the interpre- 
tations, the current ideas and phrases, as well as the 
positive reminiscences, of the Apostles. To take bat 
one single instance: — Examine the literary atmctore of 
Mark iv. The scene is the boat, where the Teacher sits, 
pushed off a Utile way from the crowd beside the water's 
edge. He tells the story of the Sower and his seed (vv. 3-9). 
It is the first parable which the Evangelist relates, and be 
seems to feel that it needs an explanation. This is ac- 
cordingly imtnediately inserted (w. ii-so). But the boat 
was evidently no suitable place for such private exposition ; 
it is introduced, therefore, by the statement (ver. 10), 'when 
he was alone.' Passing over vv. si-ij, (see below a, b), 
we find more parables, w. 36, 30, linked together by the 
words ' and he said.' These were, of course, addressed 
to the whole assembly from the boat. In ver. 34 there is 
a further alluBion to subsequent explanations. But the 
time for them, at any rate, had not yet come. The 
Teacher is still face to face with the crowd. With 
untiring patience he speaks, they listen, all day long. 
Only a[ eventide does he propose to escape from their 
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eageinest by Grossing to ihe other side (ver. 35). Tbe 
disciple*, then, ' leaviog tbe mnltitade, take him with them, 
mn as he was, in the boat.' The narrative passes on 
with its osnal rapid movement. There is the storm, tbe 
calm, the cnre of the Gerasene demoniac, and the retam 
across the lake. In all this swift saccession, where is the 
quiet hoar for the k>ng-deferred questions of the disciples ? 
Is it not clear that there are here two layers of thought, 
the original story and the later interpretation ? The story 
it primary, the explanation is secondary.^ In these ways 
did tbe reports sf the Master's sayings take up into them- 
selves a considerable amount of material shaped under 
the necessities of tbe community. Such collections 
naturally began at Jerusalem. The language in which 
they were first made was the Aramean vernacular of tbe 
men among whom they arose. But they were by no means 
confined to the Jewish capital. They may have passed 
(as the statement of Paul shows us they passed, / Cor. 
xi. 33), at first by oral transmission to other centres, to 
Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, Rome. They did not always 
preserve the same fonn upon the way. First of all they 
were transfened into a new language — Greek. This 
woald at once introdnce divergences in the choice of word 
or phrase. Next the connections of specific sayings 
might be forgotten. The sayings themselves, detached 
from their context, might be modified. Independent 
> Sometimes the stray itselT U tecondiry, aod the eiplanatlou 
later atill. In Matt. ziii. there is reasoD to think that the parable 
of the wheat and the tares, vv. 24-30^ is a secondary formatioii out 
of the beaulitul parable of the huEbandman and the amrA, Mark 
iv. 26-19. Tlien the iateriHvtatioa, Mail. liii. 36 aqq., is a sort at 
tertiaiy deposit, when the origiiut] signifiouice of the story had 
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explanations might be offered hj one or another of the 
apostolic teachers, and these in turn might be imperfectly 
understood or remembered by their hearers. Variations 
wonld thas inevitably creep in, and when the sayings 
were reduced to writing, they would be recorded in 
different order by different hands. 

(2) The same liability to unconsciooa change wonld 
attend the reports of the events of the Teacher's ministry. 

(a) In the first place the narrators wonld naturally 
endeavour to connect some pregnant saying with what 
they believed to be the incident which called it forth. 
But the recollection of the precise circumstances might 
have become confused ; it might have become doubtful 
whether the scene was a synagogue or a house ; the disease 
beneath which some sufferer was labouring might have 
been forgotten. Yet the priodple for which Jesns was 
contending impressed itself deeply on the ihouglit of his 
followers. His pointed questions, hie homely illustrations, 
remained fixed in their minds. Accordingly we have 
such variations as the following aronnd a common theme, 
' la it lawful to heal (or to do good) on the sabbath day P ' 

MaU. xii. 9-13. Luht vi. 6-10.' Luke liv. i* 

And he departed And itcamt: lo pu^ And it cune to 
(licDce, and went id- on another ■■'>l>3th, pass, when he went 
to their synagogue; that he entered into into the house al one 
and behold, > nuui the ^magogia and of the rulers of the 
having a withered (aught ; and there Pharisees on a sab- 
hand. And they ask- was a man there, and tiath 10 eat bread, 
ed him, saying, Is it his right hand was that they were 
laaiffl lo heal on the withered. And the watching him. And 
tatitl/i Jay f that scribes and the Phar- behold, there wu 
tbey might accuse iseea watched him, beftyre him a certain 

' Compare Mark iii. 1-5. 
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him. And he tuA wbether be would man whidi had the 
aDtothem, WhtUmttH hfX on the sabbathi dropsy. And Jeant 
thmll tkdrt U of ymt, that they might find antweriog spake onto 
Aal tMatl haot otu how to accuse him. the Uwyen and 
iJi*if, and if Ikia fail But he knew their FbariKcs, nyioc, It 
inle a pit oh Ou (oi- thoughts, and be said it Umijul to htal oh 
hath day, will A* nof to the man that had tlu MbbaOi or net? 
Uy hold OH it, and hi* hand withered, But they held their 
Kfl it out ? How Rise up, and stand peace. And he took 
nracb tben is a man Ibrth in the midsL bim, and healed him, 
tf more value than a And he araoe and and let hJm go. And 
ahee]) I Wherefore it stood forth. And be said unto then, 
A Imrful to do good Jesos said nnto them, Which of you ihma 
OK Iht tmkbaA day. 1 aak yon, la it law- hmv ait au ortmox 
Tben saith he to the A' <"• "^ Sabbath faUtn into a mil, 
■an. Stretch fOTth to do good, or to do and toUl not tlraigM- 
thy hand. Aad be hartn ? to savt a lift aay draw htm t^ 
stretclied it Ibrth; ortodtsln^it? And on a labbath di^T 
ami it was restored he looked round And they could not 
wbde, as the other, about oo them all, answer a^in unto 

and said unto him, these things. 

Stretch forth thy 

hand. And he did 

so, and his hand was 



Here Matthew combineB into one storjr the sajrings which 
Lake distribntes over two. The qaenion wu remem- 
bered; but it was uncertain uihe ash^ U. Matthew 
ascribes it to the authorities in the t^agogne, Luke Cm 
both cases) to Jesus. The anbatance of the illustration 
was remembered, but Matthew specifies a poor man's 
only sheep, while Luke mentions the common animab 
of burden and labour, an ox or an ass. 

(j) In this way it iKComeB quite intelligible how the 
same saying may appear in different incidents. Thus tt 
was remembered that Jesus bad warned bis followen 
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•fidnst self-seeking: and ambJtiotu desire of power. Heie 
ue two fonns of the nme utterance. 

Mmrk z. 43-44. Luht uii. 15-36. 
Ye know Ibat they wbkh are 

aocouBled to rule over the The kingB of the Geotlha 

Gentiles lord it over them ; *nd bare lorddiip over tbem ; and 

tbcir (nat ooei eiercite au- they that b«v« authori^ over 

tborily over them. But it is them are called Benefkcttna, 

not to among you ; but wh«w>- But ye shall not be so j but he 

ever would become great that is the greater among you, 

aiDong you, shall be your let him become as the yonager; 

minister: and whosoever would and he that is chiet m he that 

be Brst amoag you, ehaU be dotb terve. 
•ervantofalL 

In Mark the words are addressed to the disdples when 
their indignation ie roosed by the request of James and 
John for the posts of honour on the ri^ and left hand 
of Jesut in bis gloiy, and the incident occurs on tli* 
joomey to Jerusalem. Lnke, with less probability, trans* 
fers them to the Paschal supper, and represents them as 
called fonh by a dispute among the apostles as to which 
should be accounted greatest. In this case the meaning 
and force of the words remain unchanged. But in 
others the arrangement of the sayings in new connections 
may completely alter their significance. Consider, for 
instance, the diveiai^ of interpretations which the follow- 
ing words receive in varying forms and contexts, starting 
from the place and meaning assigned to them by Mark, 
in the discourse delivered from the boat : — 

Mark iv. 31-33. LiJm viiL 16-17. 

And he said unto them. Is And no man, when he hath 

the lamp brought to be put lighted a lamp, covereth it wicb 

nnder the huahd, or under the a vessel, or putteth it uuder a 
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bed, ■odoottobeputoQthe bed; bol poHeth it oa th* 

Bland? Btand, tbU they whidi CDter ia 

For there {■ nothiDK may lee the light For DOthioK 

hid, nve that it should be is hid, that shall not be made 

roftniteited ; neither iras any- nuuiifest; nor anything •ecret, 

IhiDg niade secret, but that it that shall not be koown and 

ihonld come to liKht. come to ligbL 

The paMskge occurs in connection vith the parable of the 
Sower, and obvionslj refers to the propagation of ' the 
word,' which is not to be hidden away privately, bnt 
brought forth for the pnbllc good. Bat Lake again 
introdoces the first saying in a slightly altered form 
elsewhere, xi. 33, as the prelude of the compariion to the 
eye which is the lamp of the body, thtu: — 

Ho man when he hath lighted a lamp, pntteth it in a cellar, 
neither under a bushel, but ou the staed, that they which eater 
in Duy see the light The lamp of thy body ia thine eye : whe> 
thine eye is single, thy whole body also is full oS light ; but whe> 
it is evil, tby body also is full of darkness. 

Finally Matthew provides yet another application, r, 
)4'i6, viz. to the dnty of citizens ef the new kingdom to 
show forth the light in their lives : — 

Ye an the light af the world. A city «et on a hill caneet be 
hid. Neither do men light a lamp, and put it under the bushel^ 
but on the stand ; and it shineth nnto all that are in the house. 
Even BO let your light shine before men, thai the^ may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaTen. 

The second maxim, Ilfari iv. >3, was again stisceptible 
of varying adaptation. In slightly modified terms Luke 
empl^ it on another occasion, xii. 1, as a warning 
against false aasimiptions of piety and righteousness 
which were ceitsun in the long run to be unveiled : — 
Beware ye of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocriKy. 
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But there U DOtfaiDg covered up, that ihall not be rerealed : and 
bid, that Bhall not be hoown. 

Once more Matthew utes the very nine words to en- 
courage the disciple in times of danger or pefiecation, 

X. 25-36, bj the assurance that the truth irill triumph over 
all opposition : — 

If they have called the naster of the houae Beelzebub, hew 
much more shall tbej call them of his hMisehold t Fear them not, 
therefore ; for there ia cothLng covered, that ahall not be revealed • 
and hid, that shall not be kiMWii. 

A similar tendency to variation may be easily traced 
through the verses that follow the passage already quoted 
from Mark ; cp. Mark iv. 13 with Luk* xiv. 35, MaJt. 

XI. 15 ; Mark iv. 34 with Luke vi. 38, Malt. vii. s ; Mttrk 
iv. 15, with Luke viii. 18, Matt. xiii. 11, and with Lukt 
xix. 36. Matt. XXV. 39. 

(r) The same cause supplies us with an explanation of 
the Tcpetkion or duplication of incidents. They become 
embedded in the traditions in different places ; one col- 
lector adopts one and rejects another ; a second editor 
finds a place for both. Thus Matthew and Mark each 
have tws accounts of the feeding of the multitude ; Lake 
has but one. Matthew and Mark each report twice over 
a stormy passage across the lake, when the disciples are 
in danger or labour hard at the oars. In one case, Jesus 
is with them in the boat ; he is asleep, but they awake 
Urn ; be rebukes the storm, and the waves grow calm : 
in the other, he comes to them, walking upon the water; 
be joins them in the boat, and the wind ceases. BtU 
Luke, perhaps regarding the second stoiy only as a varia- 
tion on the first, passes it by in tilence.' Hen is a pair 
of obvious duplicates : — 

>Seccbap.iv. (4,2. — _ 
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Marii zii. 38-39. tlmh. ni. t, la, 4.> 

Then cerUin of the icribea And the Phuiseea and 

and PhariKa anawercd hiin, Sadduceei came, and temptiiq; 

■ayins, Teacher, nre would tee him ashed him to shew them a 

a ngn from thee. But he nsn from heaven. But he 

Boawered and said unto them, aniwered and .^id unto them, 

An nil and adulterous genera- An eril and idultennu feDer«< 

tioD aeeketb after a lign ; and tion seeketh after a tige, ; and 

there dull no aign be given to there shall no aign be tiven 

it but the sign of Jonah the nnto it but the sip) of Jonab. 

X^ter editors of the Gospel recalled a postage where 
Jeans had contrasted the popniar ikill In interpreting the 
indications of the weather, with the failure to read aright 
the meaning of the age in which thej lived, and the 
changes that were imminent. Id Luk* xii. 54-s6, thia 
thought is thus expressed : — 

And be said to the multitudes al», When ^e aee ■ cloud rising; 
in tbe west, siraisblwa; yc sav, There Cometh ■ shower ; and K) 
it coneth Ut pass. And when 70 see ■ south wind blowing, ye 
■aj, There will be a scorchins heat ; and it cometh to pass. Ve 
hypocritea, ye know how to interpret the face of the earth and the 
hcavcB; bul haw is it that ye know not how to Interpret this 
time? 

The tame thought was early combined with the second 
demand for a sign in Matthew, by the inseition of the 
following words before the condemnation of the evil 
generation : — 

Whca It is evening, je say, It will be bh- weather; for the 
heaven is red. And in die morning, It will be foul weather to- 
day ; for the heaven is red and lowering. Ye know how to 
discern the &ce of the heaven : but ye cannot discern the sign* of 
tbetisM*. 

> See Reviser^ Kargin. 
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(rf) Lftittj, it would seem Qa one case at least) that 
the Indition ma^ have actually tranafonned the original 
material into a wholly new shape. The account <rf the 
fig-tree which withered away beneath the curse of Jesus, 
Afark:ti. la-n, so-14, Jtfa//. xxi. 18-31, has long been a 
Mnmbling-block to apologists for the Gospel narratives. 
But there is reason to believe that it is a kind of 
translation into incident of what was ia reality a parable 
of the fate of unbelieving Israel, comp. Zvit ziii. 6-9,1 so 
tbat the tradition converted a stoiy of symbolic meaning 
into the record of an actual occurrence. 

(3) The incidenU once fixed in more or less deter- 
mined shapes would tend, in many cases, 10 fall together 
into more or lesa firmly knit lucce&iions. Thus Mark 
opens the account of the ministry in Galilee with the call 
of Simon and Andrew, James and John, i. 14-so; then 
follows the synagogue incident at Capernaum, i. si-sS; 
from the synagogue Jesus passes to the house of Simon, 
i. S9-3 1, where the mother-in-law of his host lies ill ; the 
crowd gathers through the evening at the door, i. 31-34; 
to escape the concourse Jesas rises before the dawn and 
goes forth into a place apart to pray, i. 35 ; there Simon 
and his friends pursue him, and they go forth together 
into the next towns, i. 36-39. This series, which may 
have depended on Peter's reminiscence,* relates the 
events of but one single day. It was the introduction to 
lh« record of the Master's preaching ; and served, like 
the groups of parables, or other discourses, as a Church 
' lesion ' describing how he set about the work. It was 
followed substantially by Luke, though Matthew, foUow- 

* Fnr forttwr duaudon of this oue, cp. chap. iv. f 4, I. 

■ See liekjw chap. t. { 4. i : { S, i. 
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log other principles of tmngement, departs videlj from 
iL' A similu' fioap, comisting of five anecdotes illos- 
trtting the kind of criticism to which Jesns was eiposed 
from different quarters, and the character of the opposi- 
tion which his bold imconventionalitjr at once excited, 
follows in Mark ii.-iii. 6, cp, Luk* v. 17-vi. 11. Other 
instances will be fonnd in the combination of the scene 
kt Ctesarea Fhilippi where Jesns is greeted as the Meirtah 
bj Peter, with the first warnings of his approactung 
dcatli, ftnd his Transfiguation ; or the succeisian of in- 
ddents on the ioumey to Jerusalem, the blessing pro- 
DOnnced upon little children, the qnestion of the rich 
young man, the petition of James and John, the passage 
throngh Jericho, and the entry from the Mount of Olives, 
this last (like the first) having a definite time-order 
miming throngh it. These show the Teacher moving 
among men, among the religious parties whose discussions 
filled the ur, among the common needs of daily life, in 
retirement with his disciples, or on the pnblic highway. 
They are as clearly groups of incidents for instractlon in 
the Master's methods of dealing with the circumstances 
Foond him, as the discourses are collections of his sayings 
for the edification of believers. 

(4) The artless manner in which these incidents follow 
each other will be constantly observed. Two tendencies 
are in fact always at work as a tradition is propagated, in 
seemingly opposite directions ; one is towards a cerlMn 
ragneness, an absence of detaU, a want of precision ; 
while the other strives to correct these very defects by 
inserting names, and fixing places, and specifying dates 
and times. Many readers may have felt half consciously 
> See chap. vii. { 3, 1. 
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that the presentment of the last Jays in Jerusalem has 
about it a greater air of vividness, a closer relation to the 
actual order of the occurrences, than the record of the 
Galikean ministry. It is because the tradition was really 
formed first in Jerusalem. It was, already, therefore, 
removed from the scene of the Master's early labours. 
Cut oS from its local base, it appears to have less 
exactitude; but in dealing with the events in the ci^, the 
Temple, the supper-room, it is on familiar ground. At a 
later stage, the desire for definiteness will assert itself. 
Id the next century, the Syrophieniciaii woman will be 
called Justa, and her daughter Berenice. Yet further on, 
the names of every one of the seventy disciples {Luie 
X. t) are known. This tendency is not without examples 
even in the Gospels. John alone— confessedly the latest 
of all — mentions that the name of the high priest's 
servant whose ear was struck off at the arrest of Jesus was 
Malchus ; John alone attributes the blow to Peter. The 
tradition of Mark, with which Matthew agrees, is content 
to state that Jesus sent two of the disciples to make ready 
the passover : Luke only identifies them as Peter and 
John. After the first day in Capernaum, Mark relates, 
i.39- 

And Ite went into their gynMfopwa throughoat ill GklQe^ 
ptenching and eudag oat devils. 

Matthew, however, proceeds direct from the call of Simon 
and Andrew, James and John, without the opening 
scenes in Capernaum, to the far more comprehensive, 
and at the same time detailed, sutement, iv. »$■»$ '■ — 

And Jeaiu mnt about in all Galilee, tcachiDg in tbeir sjna- 
gOfue^ and preacbing the pupel of tbe kiDgdom, and healing »M 
inaniier of diaeaac and all manner at airkneaii amoDf die pe>^e. 
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And the report of him went forth into all Sjm ; and they brcmsht 
onto him mil that nere lick holdea with diven diaeaaea and 
(omenta, potaesaed with devils, and epileptic, and palsied ; and he 
healed them. And there followed him great multitudes fr^ 
Galilee and Dec^wUs and Jerusalem and Judea and from beyomd 

And this before a tingle vord hu been reported, or a 
single ipecific act described I Thus hu the tradition 
become both generalised and defined. 



1 4. Tbe Contenti of the Tnidmoaa. 

The foregoing examples have illnstrated the effect of 
varying drcomstance on the oatward fonn of tbe 
traditions. It remains to be asked whether the contents 
correspond to the actual fact. It has already been shown 
that the same sayings might bear different meanings in 
varying combinations. But are the sayings themselves 
always correctly recorded ; are the incidents with which 
they are linked accurately described i The whole of onr 
enquiry will deal, in one form or another, with these 
questions. Only a few illustrations, therefore, are now 
offered, of tbe Und of influences which helped to mould 
tbe traditions on their way into our Gospel narratives. 

(i) The apostolic witness all centred round one great 
idea. Jesus of NaEareth was the Messiah. When b« 
had passed away, all reminiscence was steeped in thit 
belief. By what processes his followers had arrived at 
this conviction need not now be examined. It ii 
sufficient to observe that the recollections of his words 
and deeds were stiffnsed with the glow of feeling which 
this futh excited. All memory palpitated with emotion. 
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which could haidlj fail to impart to imagination a cerudn 
quickening power. Under its stimalna the testitnonr 
even of eye-witneuei rote nncontdonalj to meet the high 
demand for a fit account of Messiah's work. The magic 
of a wondrous personality, and the ardour of new-born 
trust, affection, hope, lifted men's thoughts into an 
activity greater than they knew. All the enthusiasm of 
the early Church for Jesus was poured into the Gospel 
tradition. With singular elasticity it gathered up 
elements derived from various sources, hut all penetrated 
with the same assurance, and fused them with more or 
less completeness into the common mass. It is admitted 
that in the Fourth Gospel a new presentment of Jesus 
led to modifications of the Galilean story. These modi- 
fications were to a large extent conscious and intentional. 
In many of the Synoptic narratives a Eimilar influence 
has been at work ; but it has not operated so much hy 
design as by the unsuspected changes wrought by time 
and futh. The idea of the Messianic dignity governs 
the whole. Again and agun in the history of religion may 
like processes be observed. The legends of the saints 
are full of them ; read the lives of our own DunsUn or 
Becket, of Francis of Asslsi or Bernard, and you will 
find the traces of them at every step. In India, the story of 
Gotama, the founder of Buddhism, was early cast in the 
mould supplied by the theory of the ' Buddha ' or the 
' Enlightened One,' and all |his teachings and the inci- 
dents of his career were conformed — partly by the 
unconscious working of creative imagination, and partly 
by purpose and method — to this type. The Bible itself, 
it has been already observed, presents more than one 
instance of the same kind of development. In the 
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patritrcbal itoriea, in the narratirea of the exodoa, the 
wanderings, the conqneat, in the snccesslTe codea of 
the law, in the representatjona of the origin of Israel's 
royal power, it is possible to trace the growth and 
manipolatioa of the traditions of centuries. In one case, 
imaginadon works on ancient legend, handed on orally 
from generation to generation ; in another, it fonnds itself 
on actnal written document!, which it embodies, or leaves 
OD one ude, as it likes, to suit its ends. Can we &nd any 
trace of the same treatment of its materials, oral or 
written, by the early Church } 

<a) Not even Scripture itself was exempt from the 
danger of onconscious falsification under the potent in* 
finence of preconceived inteipretations. The very words, 
though they could be verified at once, underwent trans- 
formation to suit the doctrines which they were to illustrate 
or snppoTL For instance, in the second century, men 
began to ask themselves where Jesus had gone in the 
interval between death and resurrection, while his body 
remained in the grave. He had descended, it was 
thought, to the underworld, to preach to the spirits who 
waited his advent in Shedl. If that was so, it would <tf 
coarse be found already intimated in tfae Old Testament ; 
and Clement of Alexandria' discovered the witness ol It 
in the following passage * : — 

Wherefore the Lonl prcMhed the Gospel to those in Hulca. 
AcconllDgly the Scriptnre Mtitb, HatUi aailh to DutrueHon, Wt 
hatit He! SMM Mujbnn, but «w havt Jitmrd his voitt. 

There are no such words in the Old Testament. What 
Clement cites as a Scripture testimony, is his own (or the 

' About 190-003 i.B. » ShvmaM, vi. 6. 
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Church's) truuformation of a verse in the maguficent 
description of Wisdom, yei utviii. it : — 

DislmelKm mitddtath tmy, fVi httM ht«rd tin fun* Hitr»of with 

A little earlier, Justin the Martyr,' actnallj' charges the 
Jews with having cut oat of the prophecies of Jeremiah 
the decisive proof of the doctrine in these terms : — 

The Lord God remembered his dead people Israel who Uj in 
the si^vea, uid be descended to preach to them hi* own 
■alvation. 

If nich could be the efiect of doctrinal belief in creating 
additions to the written records of ancient prophecy, it is 
hardly surprising that similar additions should be made 
to the unwritten prophecies of Jesns himself. When the 
Teacher was asked for a sign by certain of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, he replied, Ma//, xii. 39, 41, cp. Zate id. 
«9, 32 :— 

Ad ctU and adulterout generMioii seeketh after ■ sign; and 
there ab*!! no ■i|;n t>e liven to it but the sign of Jonah the 
prophet The men or Nineveh abaU stand up in the judgment 
with this generation, and shall condenui it ; for ttiey repented at 
tbe preachiog of Jonah ; and behcdd, there ia more than Jonab 



But later editors of the tradition were not satisfied with 
the parallel which Jesns suggested. They demanded a 
closer conformity between the Messiah and the prophet ; 
and they found it in an analt^ between the interment of 
the Son of Man in the ground and the sojourn of Jonah 
o the ' great fish ' which had swallowed him. This ex- 

About 150 A.B. DM. with Trypho, 71. 
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incMed itself in tn addition, thinst in between vr, 39 and 
41, shattering their connection : — 

FtM" u Jonah wu three <U]pb and three aighta in the belly cf die 
whale, ao shall the Soa of Haa be three daya and three iii|^ In 
the heart of the earth. 

The words hive caused great difficult to apologists, for 
on no theory of the resorrection was Jesus three days 
and three nights in the tomb. MoieoTcr, they are clearly 
out of place in the story, for they imply a reference to his 
death, of which nothing has as yet been said. Thdr 
absence from the corresponding passage in Luke affords 
a strong presumption that they are among the latest 
addi^ons to the Evangelic sayings.^ — The foregoing 
instance does not, indeed, concern the actual quotation 
of Scripture. But examples of this, too, are not wanting 
in the Gospel narratives. Thus, the following parallels 
contun a common remodelling of a declaration in 
Malachi:— 

MmU. jL 9-IO. Xwk viL 36-07. 

But wtterefbre went je oat? Butwhai weniyeont toaee? 

to we a propbel? Yea, 1 tay a prophet? Yea, 1 say onto 

uDto yoD, and much more than you, and mnch more than a 

a prophet. Thit is be of whom prophet. This is he of wbon 

it is written. it ia written, 

BthoU I t*iul my itmmigtr B*haid I tmd my mfrntgnr 

bt/ort thy faa, Ujort Svf fott. 

Who aMalt prtpan Iky Mwy WMo aJuB pftpar* % w9 

htfon Out. bffart An. 

The application is here to John the Baptist, who prepare* 
Messiah's way. And under the impresBian of this 
■ See chap. vii. { 3i !<•• 
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neaning, the words have been appropruttelf adapted to 
it. For thej really ran thus, Mai. iii. i : — 



The prophet here deicribes a manifettation of Yahweh 
himself. But the Church seized on the relation between 
the messenger and the hojA, and fitted it on to John and 
Jesus. The next step was to incorporate it into the 
Master's teachings ; and in the process the words 
assumed a new shape.^ — It would, indeed, have been 
interesting had the modem literary habit of reference 
guided our Evangelists. Then we should have known 
what was in the mind of the writer of Malt. ii. 32, 13 :— 

Being warned of GoJ in a drean^ be [Joseph] withdrew into 
the patti of Galilee, and came and dwelt in a dlj odled Nazareth : 
thai it migh' be fulfilled whfdi was spoken hj the propfaeti, tluU 
he [Jesiu or Ucseiab] sbooM be called a Naiarene. 

No known oracle corresponds to this allnsioo. Had 
the Evangelist some lost or apocryphal document in his 
thought, or wu his fancy only playing ronnd some 
ancient word in which he imaginatively saw the name of 
Naaareth foreshadowed P The latter is the more probable : 
does it not, however, show with what ease doctrinal 

' The lame word* are prefixed in Mark i. 3, to a quotatian from 
Itaiah xl. 3, and appear under the name of that prophet Tltey are 
probably an insertion here, by some editor who was acquainted 
with tbeir application in Luke or Matthew, and thought this a 
suitable place for adding tbia prophetic teatimooy to Hark. Then 
later copyists perceived tbe mistake of astribiog Halacbi's words 
to Isaiah, and corrected thus ' Even as it is written im Ikt 
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laterpietitioiu conid be omverted into facts, and known 
event! could react on prophecj ? 

(3) The confonnit7 of the outlines of Messiah's life to 
prophetic intimations was a frnitfnl sonrce of influence 
not onljr on the qnotttion of Scripture bnt on the 
Evangelical tradition itself. B7 degrees, the whole careei 
of Jeans from birth to death was cast into this frame. It 
most be remembered that the application of Scripture 
In the Jewish Schools was often whollj independent of its 
original sense. In the discussions reported in the Talmad 
the argument is again and again concluded b; the citation 
of a passage entirely remote from the matter in hand, and 
only eztemallj connected with it bj some casual word. 
The letters of the Apostle Paul show that the faintest 
resemblances sufficed to justify the combinadon of sayings 
which in their proper connection had no bearing on each 
other, or on the lubject which they were employed to 
ilhiitrate.' Moreover, the variations of the Greek verrion 
of the Scriptures known as the Septuagint (LXX.), and 
the habit of uniting into a consecutive whole utterances 
that were drawn from different parts of a book, or even 
from different books, further tended to give a forced 
significance to declarations which were thus distorted in 
form and wrenched from their proper context. The 
astounding misapplications of prophecy which may be 
seen in Justin's Diahgut wilh Iki Jew Trypho, in th* 
iThus iu the vindicUicHi of tbe prcMliiag of tlM Gospel to the 
Geotilei, Ram. x. 15-00^ a ■erie* of dtation* occurs which all 
TMCrre in the Apostle'a use ■ memDiDg which the; do not bear id 
their original context Note eapedally the nuuiiier in which 
P$. xiz. 4 ii diverted Iron the poetic ezpresniHi of the langiwBa 
of the heaveiu to support the proclMMtitm of ChristiMiity beyond 
the limiti of Israel 
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■econd centniy, show to what extnvaguicea thii meAod < 
nught be pashed. Bat the Gospels themselves contain 
cleftT instances of the way in which this reacted on the 
recollections of Jesus, shaping their contents and filling 
op their deficiencies. Reserving for future discusricn the 
incidents of the nativitj at Bethlehero,i let as eiuune 
one or two lesser illustrations of the same tendmcy. 
When Jesus is about to enter Jerusalem, he sends two 
of bis disciples with these instructions : — 

atari zi. a. L-i* ziz. 3a JVfltt. zxl. 3. 

Go your way iDto Go your w*y iolo Go into the Tillage 
the viHage that is the Tillage over that is orer aguast 
over against you: against you; in the you, and straightway 
•ad straightway as which as ye tnter ye shall find an mu 
ye eater iolo it, ye ye sfaall find « toll tied, and « ceU wilk 
•ball find a eolt tied, tied, whereon no htr; loose them, and 
whereon no man ever man ever yet >at ; bring them unto me. 
jet sat; loose bim, loose him, and bring 
•Dd bring him. him. 

Maik and Lake, it will be observed, agree nearly word 
for word ; and they mention only one animal. Matthew, 
on the other band, names two. Why ? The Evangelist 
himself explidns : 

Now this is come to pau, that it might be fulfilled which was 
•poken by the prophet, saying. 

Tell je the daughter of Zion, 

Behold, tfay King cometh unto tbe^ 

Heek, and riding upon an ass, 

And upon a colt the foal of an aac* 

The method of Hebrew poetry is to repeat, with a kind 
of rhythm, in the second part of the verse or clause, what 
has been already said in the first. The Evangelist 
■See chap. ilL, i I, 4<. *ZkA. iz. 9. 
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misnndersUnding the panllel style, lappoied tta&t the 
prophecy really referred to two inimals. He accordingly 
pit them into his story, and actually represented Jesos as 
riding into the city upon both : — 

JUmri xi. 7. Luit xix. JJ. Matt. ixi. 7. 

And Ibcj bring And they brought Aiid[tbey]braiigbt 
M< mil to Jesus, and Aim to Jesus, and l/u ait mmt l/it call, 
CMt on him their ihej threw their gur- and put on thtm 
gansents, tad he sat rataia upon tiit coll, their garments, and 
■pan kim. and set Jesus thereon, he sat thereon. 

Again in recording the events of the Passion, a singslar 
variation betrays a similar influence : — 

Mmri XT. 13. Malt, zxvii. 34. 

And they oflered him wine They gave him wine to 

mingled with n^prh; but be drink mingled with gall; and 

received ft iwt when be had tasted it, he 

would not drink. 
Mark's statement refers to the custom of offering to the 
■nfferer a draught which should al once stupefy and 
support him under his pain. But Jesus would not thus 
deaden his thought, or die benumbed in spirit ; be would 
endure all with full conscionsness. Matthew, however, 
turns the drink, embittered with gall, into an aggravation 
of the torture. For what reason? Because (it would 
■eem) be recalls and applies the Psalmist's word^: — 
They gave me also gall for my meat; 
And in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 
In the sufferings and death of Jesns the Church found 
abundant fulfilments of the description of the fate of the 
Servant of Yahweh, Isaiah lii. 13-liii. These passages 
were readily applied by pious believers, who may have 
written them first on the margin of their Gospel-scrolls, 
f jobH liii. 31 qi. Lukt niii. 36- 
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whence they finally passed into the text itself. Thus to 
Mark's narrative, xv, 17 ; — 

And witb him they crucirjr two robben ; one on hit right ha«d 
uid ODC 00 bis left — 
later copyists added the prophetic applicatjon^ — 

And tlte Scripture wu fulfilled, wbidi with, And be wm 
reckooed with tran^rcssora. 

But in another version of the tradition. Lulu xzil. 37, 
these words are awkwardly pat into the month of Jesns 
himself, as he bids his disciples prepare for the fntnre hj 
taiung purse and wallet and sword : — 

For I say unto you, tb>t this which is writteo moM be fulAUed 
[q me, And he was reckoned with traDBfressors : for that which 
coocerneth me hath fulfilmenL 

And they said, Lord, behold, here are two swords : — 
where the answer refers to the words preceding the quota- 
tion. Messiah's death was, in fact, the great difficult 
which the early Church had to overcome. Paul foond 
that it was ' to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to thft 
Greeks foolishness.' There was all the more need, 
therefore, to show that it was in conformity with prophecy. 
Accordingly we find such variations as the following, 
where Luke justifies by reference to the prophets, the 
warnings which the Evangelists attribute to Jesus. 

Mark X. 33, 34. Mao. ix. 18, 19. Lulf iviii. 31-33. 

Behold we go np Behold, we go up Behold, we go up 
to Jerusalem; and to Jerusalem; and to Jerusalem, ontf «J) 
the Son of mui shall the Sod of man shall 0u things that an 
be delivered unto the be delivered unto tnnUtit by Ik* piv 
diief priests and the the chief prietts and ffult thall br actom- 
■crtbe* ; and they scribea ; and they pHsktd tutio Ik* Son 

^iKuah lUi. 13. 
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■ball coademn him shall coDdemn him of man. For be ahall 
10 death, and shall to death, and shall be delivered np uato 
deliver him unto the deliver bim nnto the the Geotiles, and shall 
Gentiles; and they Gentilea to mock, and be mached,uid shame* 
shall mock bim, and to sconrge, and to fully entreated, and 
■hall apit upon hiro, crucify; and tba third spit upon; and they 
*od shall scourge day he shall be raised shall scourge and kill 
him, and shaU kill up. him ; and the third 

him ; and after three day he shall rise 

daya be shall rise again. 



The motive of Lule's variation ts plun. Bnt behind this 
lesser modification, stands a farther question, how far 
do these det^Ied predictions represent the language of 
the Teacher himself, or how far are they rather to be 
tmderstood as the pious expression of the faith of the 
Church ? It will be more easj to form some opinion oo 
this enquiry when other illustrations of the action of this 
and cognate tendencies have t>ecn examined. It need 
only be observed now that these repeated announcements 
(e.g. Mark viii. 31, ix. 31, x. 33-34) wholly failed in their 
object. They did not succeed in preparing the minds of 
the disciples. The Master's death cnished all the hopes 
of his followers : the ISist tidings that he was risen were 
not received as a triumphant confirmation of a trust 
which ignominy and ruin could not overwhelm : they 
were scorned as ' idle tales.' Does not the Gospel 
narrative itself reveal to ns the later growth of these 
elements in the tradition ? 

(4) Another powerful factor in shaping the contents of 
the Teacher's word, is doubtless to be found in the social 
circumstances <& the commimity. The Gospel was at 
fint addressed to the poor, and it was among the poor 
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that it found Jti wannest recepdon and its most eunett 
support. It was, indeed, supposed by some ttut the 
afflicted and needy were in a special sense the objects of 
the providence of heaven. A certain merit seemrd to be 
associated with innocent lufEering ; want might almost be 
taken to imply virtne ; poverty and desert went hand in 
hand. This belief, for instance, underlies the form in 
which Luke presents the Beatitudes, in comparison with 
Matthew. Consider the infloences which have led to 
such modifications as these^ : — 

Matt V. 3-ia. LmU vi. 3»46. 

Blessed are the poor in Blessed are ye poor; ht 
^ril; for tbeirs is the kinf- yours is Che kingdom of God. 
dom of beaven. Blessed arc ye that huDger 

Blessed are they thai hnnger aow, fra'ye shall be filled, 
and thirst afitr righitetaiuat : Blessed are ye that weep 
for they shall be Blled. now : for ye shall Uugh. 

Blessed are they that moam ;■)«>*>* 

for they shall be comforted. But woe unto you that are 

rich, for ye have received yo»«- 



In the tame way the references to reproach and perseca- 
tion, to expnision from synagogues, to trials before 
foreign governors and kings (e.g. Malt. v. ii, x. 17-181 
Xtf^f vi. 13, lii, II, &.Q.), seem rather the reflection of 
later difficulties and dangers than the actnal utterance of 
Jesus in the first flush of Galilaean success. The words 
(in their present form) express rather the comforts of the 
Church for believers than the expectations of the Teachn 
himself. Similar influences have given point to pre- 
dictions of internal dissension, of false prophets, and 

■ See chap. vi. 1 3, aj. 
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unaathorised perfonners of mig-b^ works, cp. Mail. tH. 
15, 11, 9lc. So, also, in the r^nlationt for pioM 
obaetvuice, for alms and prayec and fasting as a kind c< 
religioos datj or sacred service, each in turn confiimed 
by the rhytlunic promite 'thy Father which seeth in 
secret shall recompenK thee,' Matt. vi. 1-18, we hear 
the voice of later ecclesiastical mage. Why shonld the 
disciples of the new Teacher fast ? ' New wine ronst be 
put into fresh wine-skins ; ' new tnith could not be 
thnist into old forms and rites, cp. Mark ii. i8-si. And 
when they prayed, it should be in faith, for strength for 
heroic enterprises, not as a modification of Jewish 
custom in abetter spirit, cp. Mark x\. it-»^. The roles 
for dealing with t brother who has sinned, betray the 
same inSuences in the form in which they now stand. 
Matt, xviii. 15-18. The ' church ' whose authority mty 
be invdted, is very different from the Master's ' kingdom 
of God'; and the rejection of the unrepentant evil- 
doer on to the level of the heathen or the publican hardly 
savours of the tireless love which came to seek and to 
save the lost Here, likewise, may we not say, the 
practice of the later community seeks shelter under the 
Pounder's sanction } 

(5) The Gospel tradition sprang np on Jewish soil, 
and those who gave to it the first ontline of its shape 
were Jews. Many of the questions which arose in the 
new community, issued from their customs and obliga- 
tions as Jews. Their ideas of conduct and religion were 
naturally thoae of Jews. Their conceptions of right- 
eousoess and faith were consequently closely related to 
the ancient Low. It was from that side that they 
^>proached the teachings of Jesus. Whatever In them 
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•eemed to hirmoniie with their own iu>tion»-~inodifie<l 
u thej had been hj their interconne with the M&ster — 
they naturally emphasized. And that which stood on 
different plane <i thought and life they wonld record 
imperfectly, because they had understood it imperfectly. 
On the other hand, at an early period a new principle 
emerged into view through the Uboois of the Apostle 
Paul. It presented the Christian character in a fresh 
light. It was not the result of a higher legalism, the 
fulfilment of a law — diviner, indeed, but still a law; it 
was the outcome of a spiritual affection, which, under 
the name of faith, transfigured the whole nature into a 
fellowship with God and Christ. This produced out of 
the fulness of inner life the richest fruits of holiness, 
which were rather a spontaneous growth from the new 
quickening infused into the heart, than the positive 
achievements of a regulated and disciplined will. Both 
these aspects were blended in the soul of Jesus. But 
they could only have been reproduced by those who, 
through kinship of spirit, fully understood and realised 
them. It was inevitable that they should be only 
partially apprehended ; and it is not surprising that the 
tendency to the old type of legal righteousness should 
occasionally assume exaggerated forms, so as apparently 
to sanction ^e eztremest demands of rigid observance. 
Standing on the broad ground of humanity in its relation 
to God, Jesus lays down in the briefest terms the resulting 
principle governing, for Instance, all sabbath-doings, 
Mark ii. sy : — 

The sabbith was made Gm' man, and not man for the sabbath 
Yet elsewhere, Ma//, xxiii, a, 3, cp. v. 17-19, the same 
Teacher is said to lend his authority to that mountain oi 
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sabbath-leglslatiOD piled np by the Rabbis, which, u they 
obierved, bang toapended \>y a hair :— 

Tbe Scribes and 'the Pharisees sit on Houi' *eal ; mil t/ungs 
tktnfim whataotvr tluy kid you, ih4u do and obatrv*. 

Here the permanent obligfation of the whole body of 
•cribe-tnade law is strictly enforced, including, of coarse, 
the roles for the hallowing of the sabbath. How can we 
reconcile this with the declaration bnt a short while 
before. Malt. zxii. 40, that on the two commandments of 
lore to God and love to man ' hangeth tbe whole law, 
and the prophets ' } ^ 

(6) Connected with these different view* of the essen- 
tial nature of the Christian life was the question of the 
scope of tbe gospel, and the relation of the Gentiles to 
the kingdom of God. This was the battle which was 
fought and won by tbe Apostle Paul. The cause of 
freedom was not g^n^d without long struggles and bitter 
opposition. The advoootes of the obligation of the Law 
sent oat their emissaries into Asia and Greece. Parties 
were formed bearing rival names, Paul, Apollos, Cephas 
(PeUr); while, at Jerusalem, the most austere devotion 
to the Law was supposed to have been practised by 
James. These conflicts left their marks on the gospel- 
tradition formed in their very midst. Had Jesns author- 
ised or had he prohibited the preaching to the Gentiles } 
' Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans,' says Matthew's Jesus to the 
Twelve (x. 5). But Luke's Jesus organises a special 
mission of Seventy disciples on his way through Samaria 
to Jerusalem (z. i). Nay, Matthew's Jesus himself gives 

■ On the legal element* of Luke and Matthew see chap. vi. f 5, I, 
and vii. (4, 4. 
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contiadictoiy inttnicticms. The injunctioD to go to the 
loat sheep of the houn of Israel exclusively (x. 6) is 
explained hy the belief that the ' end of the age ' wu so 
near at hand that thej should ' not have gone Ibroagh 
the cities of Israel till the Son of man be come ' (z. 13). 
But in the hut scene of all, the end of the age is 
indefinitely postponed. Instead of a Son of man vbo Is 
to come in cloud* of heaven with power and great glory, 
there is a risen Christ who tells his disciple* he is with 
them 'alway, even to die end of the age;' and the 
command then is, ' Go ye and make disciples of all the 
nations' (xzviii. 19-10). So, even the same Gospel may 
contain, without really combining, widely different views, 
TOnlting from different periods and representing different 
tendencies of Church development.' 

(7) Besides the influences thus operatjDf upon a posi- 
tive tradition, which was rooted in actual reminiscence 
of the Master's life, there are further elements for which 
it b difficult to believe that there is real historic ground. 
The accounts of the Nativity are not only mutually 
inconsistent,* hot they cannot be fitted into the rest of 
the narrative. They must he regarded as symbolic ; 
they express beliefs, they portray ideas, they do not 
relate facts. In other stories we may discern a similar 
significance. Their function is not biographical but 
devotional. The Temptation does not describe a literal 
event ; its snccet^on of scenes is imaginative and 
dramatic ; it is not concerned with the times and places 
erf earth; it belongs to another world of thought and 

I On Usttbew, ne below, cbap. *U. f < 5 ; on Luke, chap. ^ 
f 5.3- 

■ See cbap. lii. f 1, 1. 
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feeliDg^, where IruLh ii conveyed hj pictures which awakt 
emotion, ruber thftn b; the methods of documenUry 
history, of science, or philosophy. The Tnmsfiguntion, 
and many other narratives, do but throw into the forms 
of penonal incident the refiections of the Church on the 
Master's life, viewed at one time in relation to the 
spiritual powers which preceded bim, at another in 
connection with the great movement which Issued from 
bim. The gospel-traditions wen shaped at a time when 
love and insight were in the highest degree creative. In 
their treatment of the past the Christian teachers did not 
deal with it on modem principles, endeavouring to 
estimate the conditions, calculate ^e forces in operation, 
measure thdr interaction, and read off the effect. 
They fixed their gaze always on the divine goal to which 
they saw all things tending. In their view this was no 
' far-off event,' it was close at hand. The purpose of 
God, as they understood it, was their standard. What- 
ever brought that into clear prominence, deserved their . 
trust Hence it is that the Synoptic narratives present 
to us the Jesut of eccleriaatical belief, the idealised Christ 
u he was interpreted and received now by one par^, now 
by another. To find the real Jesns we must learn to 
penetrate through the radiant haze with which be hu 
been invested by tradition and faith. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE MESSIANIC IDEA. 

Wi all know bow easily our indpnent* of persons ana 
events are affected bj oar particaltr sympathies and 
prepossessions. The same acta are attacked or defended 
from opposite points of view in politics. The lives of 
eminent statesmen have been written in our own day in 
the spirit of enthngiaatic devotion or of bitter hostility, 
and though the same incidents might be related, and 
the same speeches quoted, the two portruts came out 
entirely different. If this is the case where events are 
recent, facts easy to ascertun, and words within reach of 
verification, how Urge an allowance must be made for 
the transforming influence of ideas and feelings upon a 
tradition detached from its native soil, translated into 
another language, and propagated by men who had had 
no part in the circumstances which it described. Aspects 
of character and thought are variously apprehended by 
diverse minds. The Greek teacher Socrates was described 
In one way by one of his hearers, Xenophon, and in quite 
another way by another, Plato ; while a third observer, 
Aristophanes, portrayed him differently fram both. And 
when imagination endeavours to delineate the past in the 
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tight ol great principles, it trict to pictnre to Itself what 
matt have bappened, and frames its narrative so as to give 
these principles full scope. The writer of the Book (rf 
Chronicles, believing in the antiqu!^ of the religiotu 
inititotions of his ovn day, ciiried them back to the pioos 
kings of ancient lime, and drev a pictoie of David and 
Asa and Heiekiah which expressed to his thonght the 
traditional repate of these princes, much in the same way 
as hUer English story delighted to delineate the heroic 
forms of Arthur and Alfred. A similar process has been 
at work along other lines in the Fonrth Gospel. Is there 
anyone great idea inflaencing the representation of Jesns 
in die First Three } 

This question has, in fact, been answered by anticipation, 
chap. i. { 4, 1. The dominant idea in the Synoptic 
narratives is that Jesas is the Messiah or Christ. The 
Gospel according to 5. Mark opens with the words — 
' The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.' This was 
the theme of apostolic preaching from the earliest days : 
'Let all the house of Israel know assuredly that God hath 
made him l>oth Lord and Christ,' Aeii ii. 36. This, 
according to the Book of Acts, is the word of Peter at 
Jemsalem or Cesarea; Philip proclaims it in Samaria; 
Paul carries it to Damascus, through Asia Minor, into 
Greece, and never stops till in Rome Itself he preaches 
the kingdom of God, and teaches 'the things concerning 
the Lord Jesns Christ,' jlf/f xzviii. 31. All great ideas 
have a history behind them ; they have gathered up into 
themselves many elements ; they have expressed them- 
selves in changing forms. What elements of this Mes- 
sianic expectation do we find in the Gospels, what form 
did it assume In tlie minds of the followers of Jesus ? 
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f I. The IdM and Its Forms. 

(i) The roots of this enduring hope \xj in the teachings 
of the Hebrew propheu abont Yahweh and his people 
Israel. Lookiog oat apon their people in the land the/ 
loved so veil, they sought to explain to themselves how it 
was that Israel alone possessed the precious knowledge of 
Yahweh, while the nations around worshipped other gods. 
They found the answer in the thought that Yahweh had 
chosen Israel, and placed it in its fruitful country, and 
made it a people, ont of his pure love. To that love he 
would be always faithful : from that choice he wonld 
never swerve. But such love laid on Israel the high dnty 
of being worthy of it ; and such a choice contained within 
it a secret purpose. If the true religion was committed to 
Israel, it was in order that Israel might be the instrument 
for spreading it among the nations. So, on the one hand, 
the prophets told of the need of Israel's pnrlBcalion, and 
of the discipline by which it would be cleansed from its 
idolatries and sins; and they held up before it the idea of 
right conduct for all classes within it. And on the other 
they nttered glowing words of a future when the knowledge 
of Yahweh should be diffused by its means through all 
the world. The prophets of the monarchy thought that 
the first great aim — the internal purification of Israel- 
would be attained under a righteous king, who would rule 
with justice and wisdom beneath the guidance of the 
divine spirit.^ He wonld be of the house of David, and 

> iDMmucfa fts the king of Iirael reigned in the nunc of Yaliweti, 
God of Israd, RDd wu conaecmtecl by the ceremoDy of Buoiiitiiig 
with oil, he wu called Yahweh's ' Auoioted,' (Hebrew Mathiach, 
Greek Chri*^. Thus S«ul U oOled Yahweh'a MftaM (ia the Gi«ek 
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would restore the ancient gloiy of his house. And then 
the nations would flock to Jenisalem ; thence vould the 
teaching go forth which should tell all men bow to walk 
in the wa7S of Yahweh. 

When the monarchy was ovenhrown, the hope of a 
Davidic prince faded into the back-ground. Bat in the 
hour of triumph, at the restoration of Israel after the 
captivity, the new joy broke out in the ringing cry ' Yahweh 
is King,' and poured itself foith in psalma of praise of 
the heavenly rule, made manifest in the return of the 
people to their ancient home. This strain did not soon 
fade away. Even later still it might be clearly heard, as 
in these verses, Ptalm cxiv. 10-13 = 
All (by works shall give thanks tutio Ihee, O Yahweh, 

And Ifay uudU «Iui11 bless tbee. 
They shall speak of the glory of thy kiogdom, 

And talk of thy power ; 
To make known to the sons of men his mighqr acts, 

And the glory of the nujeaty of hi* kingdom. 
Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, 

And thy dominioa eDdnrctfa throughout all gene atioos. 
(1) On this conception the thought of Israel fixed with 
a tenacity which no snSering could shake. In time of 
trouble the cry for justice went up with passionate plea, 
calling for a great world-assize, when the nations should 
be summoned to the judgment before the throne of God, 
and the persecutors should be overthrown. The Book of 
version 'the Lard's Chriaf), t Smm. law. lo. The name might 
even be applied to a foreign king acting under the purposea erf 
Yahweh. It is thus given to Cyrus by one ct the Prophets <rf the 
Captivity, /s. zlv, i, 'Thus saith Yahweh to his Mtniah (Gre^ 
Christ) to Cyrus.' Hence the title came to be employed in later 
times to designile the idod king round whom gathered vo much of 
the national bcqte. 
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Daniel, written nnder the strcM of the persecntion bj 
Antiochus Epiphanes, which begin in t68 B.C., gave 
vivid utterance to it. Looking back over the later histoid' 
of hia people, the writer traced the snccession of migh^ 
empiiea East and West — Babylonian, Median, Persian, 
Greek — which had, as he thought, ruled over it They 
bore the shapes of beasts <rf prey, symboUc of brate 
strength, greed, and ferocity. The thrones were placed, 
and the Ancient of Days sat In the midst; thousand 
thousands ministered unto him, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand stood before him. The nations were 
gathered for the judgment, and the books in which the 
deeds of men had been recorded were opened. The 
dominion of the beasts was taken away; the sway ti 
the alien powers was broken ; but to whom was the 
sovereignty awarded ? Through the darkness of the 
night the seer gazed, until a new form i^}peuedi 
Dan. vii. 13-14: — 

And behold, there came with the donda cf heaven one Uka 
unto a aoD of man, and be came even nnto the andent of daja, 
and they brought him near before hin. And there wa* given Um 
ttominioD, and glory, and a kiagdom, that all the peoples, oatioii^ 
and languages should serve him j hi* dominion Is an everlaatini 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which 
•hall not be destroyed. 

Who is this mysterious figure ' like unto a son of man ' ? 
It is plain at once that it is a symbol like the lion, the 
bear, the leopard, which represented the great Gentil« 
empu«s. But it is nobler than they, it wears a human 
form, and stands for other qualities dian those of bestial 
appetite and worldly might. We are not long left in 
doubt ; the writer eiptains his own vision ; the majestic 
personage to whom the perpetual sovereignty over all the 
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nation! is ungned is the purified Israel, who will rise into 
glory and receive the obedience of all worldly powers : — 

And tbe kingdom, and the domimoD, and the greataesa of the 
kingdoms nnder tbe whole heaven, shall be given to the people o( 
tbe nints of tbe Vast High; bis kingdom [I'.r^ the kingdom of tbe 
I10I7 people] is an ereiiaiting kingdom, and aU dominiona shall 
aerre and obejr bim. D»H. vii. 37, comp. vr. 17-18.' 
So the great hope won fresh expresnon, and book after 
book in Palestine or Egypt bore witness to the activity of 
Jewish imagination, as it played round the central themes 
of deliverance, judgment, and the triumph of tbe true 
religion over the hostile powers of the world. Some of 
these books, like the Sibylline Verses, the Book of Enoch, 
tbe foorth Book of Esra, became popular among (he 
early Christians, and after a common literary fashion re- 
ceived considerable additions at their hands. It has even 
been thonght, and not perhaps without good ground, that 
tbe book now placed last in our New Testament, the 
Apocalypse, or Revelation, was originally a Jewish work, 
dealing irith tbe national hope, which was adapled for 
Christian purposes and soited to the ideas of the 
Church.* 

' Cp. Drifer. DtnM (Cambridge Bible), pp. toi-io;. 

* Tbe geaeiB] group of ideas connected with tbe Judgment and 
iU lUotmeot* of recompense nod doom has received the mune of 
'Eachatology,' or tbe doctrine of the last things. I'he importance 
of this element in early Christian leaching is now winning clearer 
recognition in this countrjr, largely through the labours of Dr. 
Charles, whole treatise on Hitrrrm md Chriitian Eschalology 
<l899}, together with bis articles in Hastings' Did. of Ih* Bibli 
and in Eticyclopadi* Biblica, formi the best English exposition 
of tbe subject. Students will, of course, consult also hia transla- 
tions of the books of Enoch, Tlu Aisumfition 0/ Mosti, Tht 
Axtntion of Iiaimk, Tlu Afoailyfiu of Ba> uch. and TMt Boei tj 
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(3} CoTTent eipecUtion, then, had ahetdy its doctrine 
of Uie ' kingdom,' long before John or Jeins proclumed 
(hat it was at hand. 

(<j) In the first pUce, it would be in do distant scene ; 
Jenisalem would be its centie ; the familiar bills woald 
witness the great judgment The questions concerning 
ita manifestation related to its time and not iu place. 
This epoch was hastening to its end, and a new era 
would begin ; ' this age ' would be broaght to a close, and 
the mighty world-event would osher in ' the age to come.' 
All life on earth, therefore, was distributed between these 
two periods : bappj would it be for those who should be 
fitted to enter the coming age by well-doing in this. 
This age,' said a famous Teacher, ' is like a vestibule 
to the age to come. Prepare thyself at the vestibule, 
that thou mayest be admitted into the hall.' ' Great is the 
Law,' s^d another Rabbi, ' which gives life to those who 
pni^ise it in this world and in the life to come.' 

(b) It could hardly be supposed, however, that the 
age then running out would pass away without any sign; 
still less would the coming age arrive unobserved. The 
language of prophecy had delighted to depict the 
sympathy of nature with man; under the reign of 
righteoosness the moon should be as bright as the sun, 
the son should shine with seven-fold brightness, and even 
among the fiercest beasts of prey there should be 
universal peace. The convulsions which would attend 
the last efforts of the heathen against Israel, wopld, io 
like manner, be mirrored in the world without The 
heavens would reflect the carnage below; the>% would 
be swords in the sky, sud the Sybil, and battles in the 
clouds, while the sun would be eclipsed. No rain 
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would fill! upon the earth, predicted Enoch; the froits 
voald be (topped, the moon wotild not appear, and the 
Kan vonld wander from their coorsea. When the world 
around was thos ont of joint, it would not be lorprising 
that socie^ should suffer, and crime multiply. These 
things would be the ' birth-pains ' of Messiah. £re he 
appeared, voices long silent would be heard once more 
with a last warning; Elijah, Jeremiah, Moses himself, 
would come again, to prepare the way for the new 
kingdom. 

(e) The kingdom itself bore different names, and 
might be viewed under different aspects. Inasmuch as 
h was a kingdom set up, iu the language of Daniel (ii. 
44), by 'the God of heaven,' it might be called the 
• kingdom of God,' the ' kingdom of heaven,' ^ or even 
' the kingdom of the firmament.' But these latter luuues 
were in no way descriptive of the locality of the realm of 
the future; thty implied its character, they did not 
indicate its site. There was, indeed, a sense in which 
the kingdom of God — the acknowledgment of his 
sovereignty — the endeavour to obey his will — was a 
present spiritual fact. Whoever repeated the great 
confession of Jewish faith called (after its first Hebrew 
word) the Shemd, beginning ' Hear, Israel, the Lord 
thy God is one God,' was said to 'talce upon himself 
the kingdom.' But piotu fancy always loved to cast 

' Thu use of the word ' boveo ' as equivalcDt to * God ' U not 
nncommoD in Jewish writioga. £ven in the New Testament it it 
not without example, Lulu iv. 18, 'I have siiuied againit heaven.' 
In China, the Ereatt sage Confudus always preferred to apeak of 
the supreme power under the ancient designation, 7'iint, s^, 
'heaven,' rather than •• ShoHg-lt, 'supreme ruler,' the personal 
title bestowed also on the Emperor. 
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its thoughts into picture! ; and u in the Book of Daniel 
the writer had portrayed the awful form of the Ancient 
of Days upon the throne of judgment, so did the author 
of the Revelation behold the throne set in heaven, 
whereon sat the Lord God, the Almighty, before whom 
the four and twenty elders gave thanks because he had 
taken his great power and did reign, Jin. iv. i-ii, and 
zi. 16-18. 

(d) These visions of the heavenly rule seemed to dis- 
pense with any earthly representative of the Most High. 
But it was sometimes thought that God would choose for 
himself some other being, human, or superhuman, to be 
the instrument of carrying out his purposes. His will 
might realise itself, so the Sibyl Uught, through the 
prophets, as judges and just kings of mortals; or again 
through a single ruler : — 

Tbea stwll God Kiid ■ kiog from the sod, who ahall cause the 
whole earth to cease Ironi wicked war, when he hai sUia some, 
■ud exacted faithful oaths Ironi others. Neither shall be do all 
tbeie things of his own counsels, but by trust io the beneflcent 
decrees of the great God.' 

Whether the king would appear in the age that then 
was, or in that which was to come, or in some interval 
between the two, was indeed uncertain. Springing from 
the ancient royal line, he would be known as ' Son of 
David ' ; the heathen enemies would be overthrown ; 
some would perish, but some would be converted ; and 
over these he would extend his beneficent sway, the seat 
of which would be In the City of David. The venerable 
walls of Jerusalem should be miraculously glorified, and 

L 651-6. For another description see tlie 
■i. 33-47. 
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a new temple thonld ariie within it. By this renovation, 
indeed, it would correspond to the ideal dtj, the 
heavenly Jenualem, as it had existed from the beginning; 
of the world ; and there the outcasts of Israel, scattered 
fliTongh many lands, should re-assemble. 

(0 Not Israel only, however, would be gathered at 
their ancient capital. Fondly supposed to be the mid- 
point of the earth, Jerusalem would be die scene of 
what the Apocalyptic writen called ' the great Judgment,' 
'the great Day,' 'the day of Judgment,' 'the last 
Judgment for all eternity,' the concourse of nations being 
marshalled in the valley of Jehorhaphat beneath the city 
walls. Wotild this tremendous event take place before 
01 after Messiah's reign P The question was answered 
by different seers in diSereDt ways. So, too, was another 
question — who would be the judge P Sud the Btok of 

The Ktwt Higli win enU Uawelf in that day to hoU the gnat 
jodgmmt opoo all ttnttfrr, 

Bnt in the Pialnu of Sohmon judgment is regarded as 
a permaikent function, rather than as a single event, and 
it is entrusted to the ideal king : 

He ihall briof U^cther the holy people, whom be shaU lead In 
ricbteouneBB, and he aball judge the tribes of the people made 
bolj bj the Lord bi« God. And be shall not snfier iaiqajty to 
atele in their midst, ncr ahall any mao dwell with them knowinf 
wickedness. He shall Judge people* and oatioiis t^ the wiadom of 
Ua rigbteoDsnea*. 

Lastly, the judgment would not be paved exclusively upon 
dte living. The dead also would be summoned to it 
For tbem, therefore, a resurrection was decreed : they 
wonid assnme agun the bodily forms which they once had 
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worn. Yet these would not be Deeded long ; the; would 
undergo transfonnation corresponding to the lot astigned 
to their possessors, the wicked being cast into Gehenna, 
while the good were exalted to the splendooi of angels or 
the brightness of stvi. 



% 2. The Idea In the Getpeli. 

(i) Conceptions sioular to these meet ns in the First 
Three Gospels at every turn. They are expressed in the 
language of the common hope, with which they are often 
in clear correspondence. In some cases they have doubt- 
less acquired new meanings ; but the general framework 
which they supply for the teachings of Jesus, closely 
resembles the forms just described. A few instances will 
make this plain. 

(a) The message of John the Baptist was summed up 
in the words ' Repent jt, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand ' : and this, in the same manner, according to 
Matt. iii. a, Iv. 17, was the first utterance of Jesus. The 
term is not used in any local sense ; it does not denote a 
territory or realm, but a government or power. And the 
significance of this power depended on the mode of its 
exercise or manifestation. By what means would God's 
sway be realised ? Would he delegate his control to a 
representative from heaven, or would he in some way 
nserve it to himself P It is not necessary now to ask what 
was the difference between the idea of the kingdom as 
Jesus taught it, and that of his fellow-countrymen. It is 
sufficient to observe that this was from first to last the main 
theme of his teaching. Parable after parable sets forth 
the silent diffusiveness of its growth ; one discourse after 
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anothei U71 down the way of life for those who would 
belong to it : and u though to verify the Jewish maxim that 
that prayer is not a prayer which contains no mention of 
the kingdom, the prayer which Jesus tanght his disciples 
comprises the petition ' Thy kingdom come,' with its 
explanatory seqnel ' Thy will be done on earth as it is In 
heaven.' Save in one passage, Zw,t<xxii. 39, 30,* Jesns 
does not speak of the kingdom as his, any more than did 
bis predecessor John the Baptist, or the disciples whom 
he sent forth to preach, appropriate the kingdom as theirs. 
The mle and sovereignty belong to God alone. 

{b) The doctrine of the inwardness of the kingdom 
might seem to render distinctions of time superfluous. 
Bat the First Three Gospels contain frequent references 
to the age that now is, and the age that is to come. ' In 
this time' shall the disciple who has given np all for 
the Teacher's sake, receive houses and brethren and sisters 
and mothers and children and lands a hondredfold, with 
persecutions, and ' in the age to come ' eternal life, Mark 
X. 18-30. When the Saddncees seek to throw discredit 
on the doctrine of a life hereafter by an absurd case of 
complicated relationships, they are met by a reply which 
assnmes this distinction, Luke zx. 34, 35 : — 

The aODS of this age marry and are giveo io marriage ; but ttiej 
tlMt are aoconoted worthy to attaJD to that ag;e, aod the rcsunectkn 
from the dead, neitba- many nor are given in nujriage. 
On the gravest of sins, blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, 
is pronounced the awfnl doom. Matt. zii. 33 :— 

It shall not be (oisiven bim, neither ia thii age nor in that which 
ft to come. 

Cp. diap, tU 
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(e) Sy what marks, then, would the puiage from one to 
the other be recogniaed ? When Messiah wonid appear 
to osher in the coming time, what warnings woiiltl inForm 
the faithfnl that he was near at hand ? ' Telt us,' cried 
■ome of the twelve to Jesus as he sat on the Mount of 
Olives, ' what shall be the sign of thy coming, and of the 
end of the age 7 ' Maf/. zjdv. 3. The discourse which 
KDswerB this question ignores the principle laid down 
elsewhere by Jesaa, ' the kingdom of God cometb not 
with observation,' ZmIU xvii. 10, and describes at some 
length the commotions in earth and sky which will attend 
the calamities in which the age that now is will erpire. 
There will be wars, earthquakes, and famines, Mart ziii. 8; 
these will be the beginning of travail, the ' birth-pains ' of 
Messiah are at hand. They will be followed by portenU 
«bove ; the sun shall be eclipsed, aod the moon will 
cease to shine ; the stars will fall from ttaeit places, and 
the powers that are in the heavens shall he shaken, 
Mark xiii. 24, »$. 

(^ When ' the age to come ' is inaugurated, on what 
terms may life amid its blessings be secured ? That is 
the meaning of the question put to Jesus by the lawyer, 
Jiuie z. >S, or the rich young man, Mark x. 17. The 
' eternal life ' which they desired to win, was in reali^ 
admission to the privileges of the kingdom, a share in 
the glories of Israel's future. That future was sometimes 
known as 'the regeneration,' MaU. xiz. 28, or rather 
* the renovation ' or ' renewal * — the renovation of Nature, 
the renewal of Jerusalem. Or again, as it would be 
preceded by the resurrection, it was itself designated by 
that term. ' In the resurrection,' ask the Sadducees, 
whose wife shall she be 7 ' of all the seven who had her 
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to wife, Mark zii. 33. ' Thon shall be recompensed ' is 
the promise of Jems to the generous host 'in the 
reannection of the just,' Z«kt xiv. 14. The natare of 
the resarrection-lxidy was a frequent subject of dis- 
cussion in the Jewish schools ; would the dead rise 
m^med and halt, or whole and soond ? They would 
enter into life as they quitted this ; for Jesus, using the 
physical imagery of the time, declares it better to ' enter 
into life' with only one eye, or hand, 01 foot, rather 
than having two eyes to be cast into tlie fiery Gehenna, 
Markix. 43, '45, 40, cp. MaN. zviii. 8-9. The Rabbis 
settled that tbe lame or the dumb would rise with their 
defects, and then be healed. 

(«) Finally, all future expectation converges in the 
Gospels on the judgment day. There must men give 
account of eveiy idle word that they may speaK, Malt. 
zii. 36 ; there will the terrible sentence be passed 00 the 
unfaithful who are still clamouring 'Lord, Lord' — 'I 
never knew you,' Mali, vii, aa, 3-^. Then will the Son 
of man 'render to every nun according to his deeds,' 
Mall. xvi. 37 ; and as he sits on the throne of his glory, 
all the nations shall be gathered before him, Matt. xzv. 
31 sqq. Be»de die picture drawn in this parable, let u» 
place an earlier one from the Book of Enoch, where God 
himself, the Lord of the sheep, casts out the wicked and 
gathers in the good. The scene is the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem, where the real and the ideal are curiously 
blended. The angelic rulers of Israel are first condemned 
and thrown into a fiery abyss. Then follow the apostates 
of Israel, and after they are judged the new Jerusalem 
appears. 

And I WW «t diat time how a Uk« ilajta wu opened in the 
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midstof the earth, fiill of fire, Knd tboae blinded sheep [tbe apostate*] 
vnr* brought, «ikl they were all judged ud found guilt; and caat 
islo that Gre abyss, and they burned : Don this abysi was to the 
right of that bouse [Gehenna, the andenl valley of Hinnom on the 
south of Jerusalein]. And I saw thoae sheep burning, and their 
bones bumii^. And I alood up to see till he folded up that old 
bouse ; and all the pillars were taken away, and all the beams and 
(M-namentB of the house were folded up with it, and il was taken off 
and laid in a place is the sonlh of the land. And I saw the Lord of 
the sheep till he brought a new bouse greater and loftier than that 
first, and set it in the place of that Gr«t* which had been folded up: 
all its pillars were new, and its ornaments were new and larg^ 
than those of the first ones which he had taken away, and the I«nl 
of the sheep was within It And 1 saw all the sheep which had 
been left, and all the beasta on the earth, and all the birds of the 
heaven, &Iling down and doing homage to those sheep, and niakiDg 
petitiontoandobeyingthemineTcry wOTd. . . And those sheep 
woe all white and their wool wa* abundant and dean. And all 
thai bad been destroyed and disperaed, and all the beasta of the 
field, aod all the birds of the heaven, assembled in that house, and 
the Lctd of the sheep r^oiced with great joy because they were all 
good, and had returned to bis houae. And the eyes of them all were 
opeaed to see the pwd, and there waa not one anxmgst them that 
did twt aee. And I saw that that boose waa large and broad and 
TOTfiiU.> 

In another book ftlw bearioK the pttriarch's name, writtot 
ft>robably) in Egypt by a contemporaiy of Jesos, and 
recently made known in this conntiy from an ancient 
Slavonic version, we find an account irf the ' inheritance ' 
prepared for the rigfateona on the one hand, and the wicked 
on the other. In the third heaven is the Paradise of 
Eden, where angels keep the garden with continnotu song. 
And 1 said, ' whata ven^ blessed place i* diis t ' And those men 
spake tmto me : • This place, O Enodi, is prepared fbr the rigbteoua 

Emodt ac. 16-36, translated by ProC R. H. Charles. 
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who endure every kind of attack m their lives from thoM who aSliet 
their mhiU ; who tum aw«y their eyes from unrighteousness, and 
accomplish > righteous judgment, aod also give bread to the hungry, 
and clothe the naked, and raise the (alien, and assist the orphans 
who are oppressed, and who walk without blame befoi« the fkce of 
the Lord, and serve him only. For them this place is prepared u 
an eternal inheritance.' ' 

(1) The framevork of the Messianic idea in the Pint 
Three Gospels thus corresponds point by point with the 
externals of the popular expectation. What further 
Indication! do these documents offer concerning the 
central figure which this framework encloses i 

(a) The prophets had declared that the ideal king 
would spring from David's house. This further hope 
expressed itself in the Targums bj which the sacred 
Hebrew books were rendered into the common speech of 
the people, and the interpretations handed down in the 
Rabbinical schools. It was uttered likewise hj the poet 
of the Ptalmt of Solomon not loi^ after 48 b.c. : 

Behold, O Lord, and raise up for tliem their king, son of David, 
for the time which tboa knowest, O God, that he may reign over 
Isr««l thy aervanL 

The popular greeting, accordingly, which hailed Jesus as 
Messiah, addressed him bj this title. Under this name 
did the blind beggars of Jericho appeal to him, as he 
passed out of their city on his way to the capital, Malt. 
zz. 30-3[ ; in this capacity did the multitnde herald his 

' Tlu Book of tk* Stents 0/ Enoch {edited by Horfill & Charlea), 
viii-ix. A description of hell and its torments follows, sjid the 
Crimea for which it is the punishment. ' For all these this place i* 
prepared fbr an eternal inheritance.' 
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entry into Jerasalem, Matt. zzi. 9. When Jesus enqaired 
of the Pharisees ' What think ye of the Christ 7 Whose 
Son is he ? ' the answer came promptly back ' the Son of 
David.' Jesas, indeed, appears to have disowned th« 
name. Quoting a passage from the iioth Fsalm, 
popnlarly, though nnhistoricatly, attributed to David, and 
supposed to refer to the Messiah, ' The Lord said onto 
my Lord,' he observed that if David described the 
Christ as his Lord, the Christ could not be his Son, 
Mail. xzii. 41-45 ; and to this argument the represent- 
atives of the traditional expectation seem to have been 
unable to reply. 

(i) Another title bears an unmistakable offidal 
meaning ' Son of God.' It is quite true that this phrase 
might be used in a high spiritual sense. It took its rise 
from very early ideas of the kinship between a people and 
its God. In andent days the Deuterooomic prophet had 
on this ground bidden his people avoid all heathen 
customs of mutilation and mourning for the dead, 
Dtut. xiv. I :— 

Sons Are ye of Yabweh ytMir God ; ye shall not cat yourtelvM 
nor make ftny baldDCsa between your ^ea for ttae dead. 

The relationship thus indicated migh' be conceived more 
and more inwardly ; ' those who enter future blessedness,' 
said the Sibyl, ' are called sons of the great God ' ; ' they 
are all sons of their God ' declared the poet of the 
Psalms of Solomon ; ' blessed are the peacemakers,' 
said Jetus, ' for they shall be called sons of God.' But 
when it is applied to Jesus specifically, it is undoubtedly 
employed with a different and more technical purpose ; 
it is, in fact, the express dedgnaiion of the Messiah. 
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Thus in the opening verse of Mark i. ' the beginning of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ,' an important reading, 
adopted bj our Revisers, adds the title 'Son of 
God.' It is, however, never nscd by Jesus of himself. 
The echo of it is heard in the divine voice at the 
baptism, ' Thon art my beloved Son ; ' it is attributed to 
the tempter in the wilderness, ' If thon art the Son of 
God;' it is the sum of Peter's triumphant declaration, 
' Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God ; ' it is 
the attestation on the mount of transfiguration, ' This is 
my beloved Son, hear ye him ; ' it is the essence of the 
high priest's charge apon the trial, ' Art thon the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed ? ' it ia the verdict of the 
centurion beside the cross, ' Truly this man was the Son 
of God.' It would seem from these instances that it was 
one of the current Messianic terms, but it cannot be 
discovered in any of the earlier literature concerning the 
Messianic idea. Yet it is not perhaps difficult to accotmt 
for its employment. In prophetic thought Israel had 
been the child of Yahweh's love. ' Thou shalt say unto 
Pharaoh,' so ran the commisuon of Moses, ' thus saith 
Yahweh, Israel is my son, my firstborn,' Ex. iv. la. 
'When Israel was a child,' said Hosea, pleading in 
Yahweh's name, ' then I loved him, and called my son 
out of Egypt,' Hoi. xi. 1. When the monarchy was 
esublished, and the king raled as God, as the veiy angel 
or representative of Yahweh, cp. Zeck. xiii. 8, so that his 
throne was founded and guaranteed by the powers of 
heaven, this title passed to him. 'I will establish the 
throne of his kingdom for ever, I will be his father and 
he shall be my son.' Such was the promise of Yahweh 
to David, i Sam. vii. 13-14, in the language of prophecy ; 
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and it wu repeated in the poem which deicribed the 
reign of ttie expected king, Ptalm Izxxix. 16-17 = — 
He shall cry unto me, Thou art ny Father, 

Uy God, and Che rock of my nlvatioii, 
I also will make faim my fint-bom, 
The highest of the kio^ of the earth. 

This exalted view of the sovereign waa, indeed, common 
to many ancient nations. Before the Aajt of Motes it 
was carved upon the Egyptian temples. Among the 
copious inscriptions of Rameses die Great, in the 
foDiteeenth century, b.c., occurs the following dialogue 
between the great god Amtin-Ra and the king : — 

Th» God. ■ 1 am thy blher, I have begotten tbee like a god, aU 
thy limba arc divine. I have bsbioned thee to be the joy of bj 
peraon. 1 have brought thee forth like the risiog sun.' 

Tfu King. '1 am tby aan, tbou hut put me on thy throne^ 
thou haat transmitted to me royal power, tbou hast made me after 
the resemblaace of thy pcrsou, thou bast (lanamitted to me what 
tbou halt created. I shall answer by doing all the good thing* 
which thou desirest' 

With such thoughts as these it was natural for the Hebrew 
poet, describing the vain efforts of the cations against 
Yahweh and his Messiah, to portray in dramatic colloquy 
the high dignity of the king, who might be said, on the 
day when he received power, to be begotten of Yahweh, 
Ptalm ii. 4-8 :— 

Tht PmL He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugb : 
Yahweh shall have them in d«risioo. 
Then shall he speak unto them in tils wisth. 
And vex them in his sore dis[deasure : — 
Y»)m*h. Yet have I set my king 

Upon my holy hill of Zion. 
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ThtKing. 1 will teU of the decree: 

Yahweh nid unto me, Thtm ml Hty torn, 
TMu Jay havt I UgoOtn /Jut. 
T rn kw O. Atk (^ me, and [ will fin tbee tke utiMu tor AIne 
inheriluice. 
And tbe attermoBt parts of the eaitfa for Ulj 



From this passage probabi; arose th« designation < SoD 
of God.' Its employmeat was doubtless facilitated hj 
anothei meaning which tbe phrase beais in the Old 
Testament. Tbe belief in One God which Israel atuined 
throagb the labours of tbe prophets, was not incompatible 
with belief in many other exalted powers also. Between 
man upon earth and the ' Most High ' in heaven then 
was a vast interval which Hebrew imagination filled with 
superhnman being*. These were called la the language 
of poetry ' Sons of God '; they formed the retinue of the 
King above the skies ; when the woltd was made they 
•shouted for joy,' Jc6 xxxviii. 7. and they offered to the 
sovereign of the ttniverse perpetual worship of thank- 
fulness and praise, Pt. zxix. t. But they were not con- 
fined to the abodes above. They sometimes passed to 
earth as messengers of the divine will, and returned to 
present themselves before their Lord, cp. Joi i. 6, ii. i. 
So they acted as protectors or guardian spirits of tbe 
righteous, Dan. iii. 2$, 18. Or, with larger fanclioni, 
they served as patrons or prince-angels of whole nationi. 
Such was Michael, tbe ' prince' of Israel, and such were 
the 'princes' of Persia and Greece, Dan. z. 13, 10, ar. 
Might not Messiah, as the agent of Yahweh's purpose 
for his people, be likened to these manifestations of 
superhuman power ? This meaning of the lenn ran ride 
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b]r nde with its application to the Davidic \Sxi.%, and each 
TDK} have strengtbened and supported the other. Oppo- 
site conclusions have, indeed, been drawn from the same 
facta ; and certain^ in these difficult enquiries is impos- 
sible. But the use of the title by the Apostle Paul, e.g. 
Rom. i. 4, as well as its emplofment by the high priest 
when Jesus was brought before the Sanhedrin, implies 
that it had a recognised significance in this connection. 
Messiah was already, as Israel's guide and representative, 
what the whole people should be ; nay, acc(»ding to Paul, 
what all humanity was in the divine intent ; for the official 
meaning passes over in Paul's thonght into the spiritual, 
as he realizes that ' as many as are led by the Spirit of 
God, are Sons of God,' and looks forward to the time 
when 'the creation itself shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God,' Rom. viii. 14, 31. 

(r) One more title ascribed to Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels bears upon it the Messianic impress, ' Son <rf 
man.' This is the name by which Jesns agun and agiun 
•peaks of himself in the forms of his sayings which have 
come down to us. Many of what we think his most 
characteristic utteiances embody it : ' The Son of man is 
come to seek and to save that which was lost ; ' ' The 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head ; ' ' The 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.' In passages of this dcBcription it was for- 
merly supposed that the term was used in the prophetic 
sense, in which the prophet Ezekiel, for example, is 
repeatedly addressed as ' Son of Man ' by ' the word of 
Yahweh;' <n it was explained as the title by which 
Jesus desired to show his oneness in the broadest sense 
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with men's sullerings and needs, and oSeied bim>elf u 
the humble self-abasing servant of humani^. Oiher 
interpretations have been founded on what is believed to 
have been the meaning of the GalileaD vemacalar, iar 
naska, which is regarded (just as in ordinary Hebrew) as 
simply eqnivalent to ' hnman being.' Man, in this view, 
is the Lord of the sabbath, JUark i\. 18, which was made 
for him ; and Man possesses the high authority to forgive 
sins, Mark ii. ro.^ There are, however, yet other sayings 
in which the name has a pl^nly different meaning, as at 
the trial, when Jesns replies to the question of the high 
priest, ' Ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right 
hand of power, and coming with the clouds of heaven,' 
Mark ziv. 62, cp. viii. 38 and xiii. 16. Whether Jesus 
really intended in these words to identify himself with the 
' Son of man ' we cannot now enquire. It is sufficient 
to note here (i) what wu the origin of this imaginative 
language, and (a) what wu the application made by the 
disciples. It was founded unquestionably on the descrip- 
tion of the judgment in the vision of Daniel (see above 
f 1, 3), where the kingdom was given to ' one like unto a 
son of man ' who ' came with the clouds of heaven ' ; and 
it was undoubtedly applied by the apostles to the Teacher 
himself. How far the words in Daniel were popularly 
understood to refer to the Messiah, it is not now possible 
to determine ' : in later days it was said that ' if Israel 
> The best Eaglish expotition of recent investigMion into the uae 
and meaniDg of this title will be found in two articles by Or. 
Drnmniond, in the Journal o/T/uol. Shtdiia, 1901, and the artldea 
in HastiDBs' Diet, of tht BibU, and En^. BiU. Cp. Huirbead, 
Tht EMthatology ofjuua, 19014, Lect iv. 

* The Ungnsge at Enoch xlvi^ and other pftssage* in the Siroili- 
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behaved worthily the Messiah would come tn the clouds 
ot heaven : if otherwise, hmnble and riding npon an ass.' 
If, however, the disciples imagined that Jesas was himself 
the Son of man in Che Messianic sense, it is probable 
that this is the meaning intended by the Evangelists in 
all the passages where the name occurs. They under- 
Stood these utterances to contrast the lowliness of 
Messiah's earthly lot, both with the popular expectations 
of his royal pomp and with the heaveiily glory which they 
believed he would one day assume. 

(rf) Another term deserves a word of notice, ' the 
Lord.' Though it occurs but once in the First Three 
Gospels on the lips of Jesus himself, it is used with 
•pecial frequency in narrative by Luke. The title ' lord,' 
(Greek Karios, Hebrew Adhin) is applied in the New 
Testament through a wide range of reladons. It denotes 
ownership, as in the case of the possessors of the colt on 
which Jesus rode into Jerusalem, Luke xix. 33, and 
designates the master who rules a household of slaves. 
It is the respectful address of the Pharisees to Pilate, 
MaH. xxvii. 63, R.V. ' Sir,' and marks the submission of 
Festus to the imperial Cnsar, Actt xzv. s6. In a higher 
■cale it is the natural salutation for an angel. Acts x. 4 ; 
and finally, it is the equivalent of God, Mark v. 19, 

tudea zxzvii.-lzzj,, ia under itroiiK siupidoii of interpolation by 
Christian hands ; and it oumot be satis&ctority proved from thia 
book that the term wBs a recognised designation of Ueuiah, though 
the possibility must be certainly admitted. On the other hand, the 
language of Paul concerning the second man 'from heaven' points 
toadoctnoeofMme kind of heavenly type (in tint Stents of Enedt 
niii. 5 every sonl is said to have been 'created eternally before the 
foundation of the world '). 
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Ztiit viii. 39, in the Old Testament seiue.i Within 
these limit! whit ii its significance when applied to Jesw ? ■ 
It may be nothing more Bometimes than the title of 
cottrtesy from an inferior to a superior, Z,uie v. la ; the 
parallel in Mori i. 40 omits it. An intenser but still 
undefined meaning may lie in Peter's exclamation 
' Depart from me, for I am a sinfal man, Lord,' Luit v. 8.* 
Elsewhere it is distinctly associated with the character of 
Jesus as Messiah, through its combination with the recog- 
nition of him as ' Son of David,' Ma/t. zv. 21, xx. 30. 
This is its undoubted sense when it is used of him 
descriptively again and again in Zn^vii. 13, x. i, 39,Ac> 
Here it means something more than the Teacher, it is 
equivalent to the Christ. The origin and significance of 
this special appUcation are somewhat difficult to trace. 
' It is well-known tbftt the later Jewi ihrmnk from proDoaDciDg 
the aacred omoc Yahweb. They accordmgly replaced it, ■□ readiog 
tbeir Scriptoret, by the word AJMoHoy, ' my Lord.' la tbe Greek 
tnuitlatioD known u the Septuaginl tbis was reodered by //oiTMniM^ 
' tbe Lord,' in which fonn it appears in our English vennon. It i* 
qnlte poBsiblc that the application of the mme term to God and to 
Jeans, though in different senses, aided tbe processes of thongbt 
and imagination which finally led to the belief that they were 
*of tbe «ai»e robstancc' 

* It may be added that its Bab^onian equivalent Mar sometJmes 
bore tbe meaning of Teacher, and was also employed in address 
like the title Rabbi which is bestowed on Jesus in the Gospels. In 
die Aramaic phnuein i Cor.xvi. aa, 'Maran al/id,' 'Our Lord is 
raning,' it stands for Kwioa in tbe Pauline sense. 

'The addition of the English 'O,' which manifestly improves the 
Aythm, and gives greater solemnity, ii no more needed here than 
in similar rasr ■ of address. 

* It may be noted that Hark and Uatthew only imploy it thus 
after tbe Resurrection, liari xvi. 19, ac. Matt, zxviii. 6. 
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Bnt it cert«lnly impliei the exalted, ind possibljr even the 
saperhnmsui, nature of Messiah. Id the ancient speech of 
the Denteronomic prophet, Yahweh is ' God of gods and 
Lord of lords,' 2)fl</.z. 17, wfaerethetenn'loid'conpled 
with ' god ' appears to denote an order of beings beyond 
those of earth.^ The phrase in Pt. ex. i, ' Yahweh sud 
onto my lord,' commonly interpreted in the Jewish schools 
in reference to Messiah.^ does not necessarily cany with 
it this higher meaning. Neither does the expression 
'Christ [the] Lord,' which occurs in the Pttlms of 
Solomon,' require it. Bnt the language of the Apostle 
Faul seenu clearly to approach the antique sense of 
Hebrew Scripture, when be observes / Cw. viii. 5, 6 : — 

There tre gods many mnd lords nuujr, yet to ua there ia one G■k^ 
tlw Father, of whomBreallthiiiKs,aiid we untofaim ; andoneLon^ 
JesDt GiriBt, (brougb whom are all thingB, and we through him.* 

The frequency of the title ' lord ' in the writings of the 
Apostle must have struck every reader ; again and agiun 
it replaces the name Christ ; ' the Lord's death,' for 
example, which is proclaimed every time that the bread 

^ So also /i. xxvi. 13, 'O Yahweh our God, other lords betide tbee 
have had dominioa over as,' though the interpretation ia doubtfiit. 

■ Cp. Mori zii. 36, 37, and perallela. 

*Pf. Sol. x*ii. 36. There does not seem adequate reaaoo for 
doubting the reading. Comp. Liiit iL 1 1. 

• In the phrase ' king of kings and lord of lords,' Afv. zix. 16, the 
word seems to be somewhat diOerently employed. The term was 
widely used io Gentile theology, «■ the language of inscriptions 
shows in Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt The equivalent 
dommna waa ■ title of the Rooian emperors, and Domitian'a 
secretary could begin a letter on behalf of his master with the 
word* DomtHta at itta mna, ■ my lord and god,' 
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is broken in lemembnince of him ' till be come,' / Cor. 
xi. )6, is, of coarse, Jesus Messiah's crucifixion. The 
cnrrent identification of Messiah with the ' Lord ' in Pi. 
cz. i.vai at once transferred to Jems, who is ntidto have 
been made by God ' both Lord and Christ,' Aetj ii. 36. 
In this sense it passed into narrative about him, and in 
this sense it is placed once, bat only once, on his own lips. 
When he is aboat to enter Jerusalem for the last time, he 
sends two of the disciples to fetch the colt on which he 
irill ride and he adds, Mark xi. 3 : — 



How far this actnally represents the language of Jesus 
himself, who does not elsewhere thns directly assert a 
Messianic claim, most remain doubtful. It can hardly 
however, be pleaded that the title here means nothing 
more than 'the Teacher.' Is it, perhaps, one of the 
delicate sigiu that the Gospel according to Mark (as well 
M Luke) was written under influences proceeding from 
the Apostle Paul ? ^ 

(«) When the andean spirits fell down before Jesos, 
according to .^«r;t iii. 11, they cried, saying 'Thou art 
tbe Son of God.' In the synagogue at Capemanm, so 
the same gospel relates, Mark i. 34, tbe man with an 
tmclean spirit addressed Jesus in these words, ' I know 
thee who thou art, the Holy One of God.' It is plun 
from tbe nsage of these two terms that they are practically 
identical, and are both employed as designations of 
Mes^ah. What is intended, then, by the tide ' Holy One 

> See chap. v. f Si 3- 
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of God'? Like the corresponding designation ' Son of 
God,' it is a survival or application of an older phlase. 
The ancient meaning of the word ' bolj ' seems to be that 
which is 'separated,' marked oS from the rest, as the 
clean from the unclean, the heavenlj' from the earthly, 
the divine from the human. So it came to be in some 
special sense a name of Him who transcended all mortal 
weakness and sin, as when Yahweh sajs, Hoi. xi. 9 : — 

1 am God, and not man, the Holy One in the midat of thee. 
Hence it is often used in prophetic speech to designate 
the naliond God. Yahweh is emphatically the 'H0I7 
One of Israel.' But it was also extended to the larger 
circle of superhuman beings who surronnded Yahweb'a 
throne and constituted his heavenly court, like the ' Sons 
of God." 

And the heavens shall pruge thy wonders, O Yahweh ; 
Thy faithfulness also in the assembly of the holy ohm. 
For who in the skies can be companMl unto Yahweh ? 
Who among the aona of Cod is like unto Yahweh ? 
A God very terrible in the council of the hoty oius. 
And to be feared ^>0Te all them that are round about him T 
Pt. Izziiz. 5-7. 

Here it is plain that the 'Holy Ones' are identical with 
the ' Sons of God ' or ' tons *A the gods,' the ai^el- 
powers who carry out the will of the great King who 
reigns in incommunicable majesty above them all.^ 

I Compare Dttit. nxiii. a, 3, Z*A. ziv. 5 {read 'with him,' 
instead of 'with thee,' follon-ing the Greek of the LXX), Jobw. I. 
XV. 15. It is to be rcgrelled that in Pa. xvi. 10 (cp. Acta ii. 17, 
lili. 35) our trsnalatora have used the term 'holy' to express, 
anotbtf Hebrew word, better rmdered ' godly,' though the Greek 
Tcraion correctly employs a different term. 
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From their abodes id heaven they watched the ways of 
the children of men, and from time to time descended 
with some message revealing the rule of the Most High, 
San. iv. 13, 17. Out of anch a band came forth Messiah, 
leader and champion of the righteoosness of heaven 
against the demonic powers, whom he wonid arrest and 
overthrow.! The spirits of evil discerned in him the 
consecrated agent of their dooD) : and as the disciples 
afterwards confessed Jesus to be ' God's Messiah,' so 
with earlier recognition did the demons acknowledge him 
as ' God's Holy One ' or ' Son of God.' 

(/) One more conception associated with Jesni in his 
Messianic character mnst be briefly considered. Beside 
the ideal king whom ancient prophecy and later hope 
awaited, stands another figure embodying a different 
thought. The ' Servant of Yahweh,' as he is presented 
to ns in the prophecies of the Captivity, holds no 
dominion, and is invested with no sovereignQr. His first 
function is that of Teacher, he is to carry forth the tratbi 
of Israel's religion to the world, Ii. xlii. 1-4 : — 
Behold ^my serrant, whom I cpbold ; my cbOMa in whom mf 

■Id Attt V. 



hEelf the rurther desmptJon 'the Righteous Ooe.' With thii may 
be compared the Eerm ' choMn ' or ' elect,' q>. LtUu a. 35, zziij. 
35. This WIS the designation id' the Sennnt of old, luuah xlii. t, 
cp. above (/], and both terms 'the rif[hteoiis' and 'the elect' are 
applied to Heaaiah in Enoch snviii. a, and passages 'quoted in 
Charles's note, though the same epithets are also applied to the 
faithful themielvea, who are described as ' the elect righteous ' in 
this very place : 'When the Sighteoua One shall appear before the 
ejes of the elect righteous .... and light will appear to tbs 
righteoo* and the elect who dwell on the earth,' et&^^ 
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soul delighteili : I Iutc put my spirit upoo him ; he shall brins 
forth judgemeat [religion] to the natioiia. H« Eball Dot aey, dot 
lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the street. A bruised 
reed shall he cot break, and tbe dimly bumiiig wick shall he not 
quench : be shall bring forth judgement in truth. He shall not 
bum dimly nor be bniised, till he have iet judgement in the ewth '. 
and the i^es shall wait for his teaching. 

It is not necessarj now to discoss the exact scope of this 
beautiful aymbolic personality, in its relations either to 
the different classei of captive Israel, or to mankind at 
large. Tbe Servant has many functions ; when he first 
appears, it is his dnty to proclaim the good news of 
Yahweh's redemption of his people ; he is charged to 
declare the message of comfort, grace, and hope. For 
this he has been specially chosen and endowed ; and so, 
from the anointed King, Cyrns,' the divine instrument, 
through Babylon's overthrow, of Israel's liberation, the 
prophet turns to the anointed Teacher,* the divine 
instrument, through his word, his sufferings and death, of 
Israel's justification. Mow in later times, the interpreters 
of tbe prophetic writings boldly identified the ' Servant of 
Yahweb ' with the Messiah. Without stopping to enquire 
how far the lowly messenger of ' judgment ' could really 
blend with the kingly form of David's son, they inserted 
in the traditional paraphrase used in public worship > the 
word ' Messiah ' after ' my servant ' in Is. xlii. i and xliii. 
lo; and the same addition was made at the opening of 
the remarkable passage in lii. 13. Nor was tbe identifica- 
tion thus effected altogether dropped in subsequent stages 

> iMoiah >lv. I. * Itmak IzL I. 

* These paraj^iraaea of the Scriptnrea into the Temacnlar 
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of tbe description of the Servant's fate. The Strang 
n&me applied to Messiah in the Talrond, ' the Leprous,' 
ms fonnded on bit braised and stricken form, liii. 4, 5 ; 
while his future glory, when ' he should see his seed,' 
liii. 10, was to be realised ' in Messiah's kingdom.' Thus 
did the Scriptures seem to portray another type of 
Messianic function ; and this type acquired important 
prominence in the early Church. In the method of the 
Teacher who sought to keep his healing acts concealed, 
the believer saw the likeness of one who would not strive 
nor cry, Ma/t. rii. 16-11. When the 'possessed ' went 
away sane, it was because he had taken their infirmities 
and borne their diseases, 3ia//. viii, 17, cp. It. liii. 4. 
Nay, according to the Gospel of Luke, Jcsns formally 
assumed, as his first public act, the Messianic character 
in this special sense. In the synagogue at Nazareth he 
opened the roll one SabbaA day, and read, Luke 
iv. i8<— 

The Spirit of the Lord ia upon me, 

Beaiue be hath anoiithd me to preach good tidioga to tbe poor : 

and then declared the prophetic word fulfilled in himself.' 
As Bt the beginning, so likewise at the close of his 
ministry is the same thought Implied ; for in his death, 
Jeans, like the Servant, was ' numbered with transgresson,' 
Lukt xxii. 37. How far this aspect of Messiah's work 
had been realised by popular imagination at the time of 
Jesus, it is impossible (o estimate. In the stream of 
Apocalyptic literature it has no place at all. It is 
unconnected with the doctrine of the two ages ; it is 
independent of the royal line of Judah; it seems on 

' On the iignifirance of this incident, see chai), vi. f *, 5, f 5, 3, 
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« different plane from the visioni of the New Jerusalem, 
or the great jadgment of the Son of man. It lies alto- 
gethei apart from the eipectations of those who hoped 
that Messiah wonld ' restore the kingdom to Israel/ Aelt 
i. 6. Yet its presence in the Gospels is palpable. We 
mj not always be able to accept as genuine the incidents 
or sayings through which it is expressed. But when we 
tr; to trace it back to its lonrce, shall we be wrong if we 
ascribe it, at least provisionally, to Jesna himself i 
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Here, then, are nnmerons elements in the Gospel stoiy 
connecting it with contemporary thoaght and hope. 
When the life of Jesns was told under their influence, it 
was inevitable that recollection should shape itself into 
accord with them, and that when recollection failed, 
imagina^on shonld supply its place. As ' Son of David ' 
his descent is traced from David, and he is bom at 
Bethlehem. As 'Son of God' be is conceived by 
miracle ; and his Messianic function is divinely attested 
at bis baptism and transfiguration. As 'Son of man' 
he is expected to retnrn in clouds of gloiy with pomp of 
angels and with trumpet-blast. These conceptions 
woriied on the actual remembrance of his words and 
deeds, and where the tradition was silent, called fresh 
stories into being in which the same ideas sometimes took 
divers forms. That this process went on outside the 
Gospels is certain : let us examine a case reported to 
OS by Pi^ias, whose preference for what be supposed to 
be first-lund <val testimony has been already mentioned 
(Introd. p. 4)- 
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(t) Among the features which would mftrk the Messi- 
anic age, prophets and poets had loved to dwell on the 
■Tnipathjr of nature, typified bjr the increased produc- 
tiveness of the ground. Round this theme, also, later 
hncy fondly played. Here is a description in Enoch 
1. iS, 19 :— 

In those day* wOl the whole earth be tilled in righteou»i«Es, and 
wiU all be planted with trees, and be full ^ blesting. All desir- 
able trees will be planted on it, and vines will be planted on it. 
The vine which is planted thereon will yield wine in abundance, 
and of all the seed that ii sown thereon will each measure liear 
ten thousand, and each mca«nre of olive* will yield ten presses 

Once staited, this idea ran to yet farther and wilder 
developments. The Apocalypu of Barutk ^ gave still 
fuller promises, nix. 5 : — 

The earth will yield its froit Ks thotuand4okl ; and on one vine 
there will be a thousand bnuiches, and each branch will produce a 
thousand clusters, and each cluster will produce a thousand gmpes, 
uid each grape will |vt>ducea OTr'of wine. 

Mow compare with these the following description attri- 
buted by Fapias to Jesus, and quoted by Irensua.' 

The elder* who saw John, the disciple of the Lord, related that 
they bad heard from bim how the Lord used to teach in regard 
to these time* and say : ■ The days will come in which vines shall 
grow, each having ten thousand branches, and in each braiKh 
ten thousand twigs, and in each true twig ten thousand shoot^ 

> This book, like Enoch, is certainly composite, but cannot be so . 
Easily resolved into its constituent documents. Prof. Charles be- 
^^-ves some portions to be earlier, others later, than the bll 
Jenisalrm In a.i>. 70. 

- A1)out 75 gallons, 5 pints. ■ See Introd. p. i. 
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and in each one of the shoots tea cfaoiuand cliuten, Mid on 
every one of the clusters ten ihonsand grapes, and every grape 
when pressed will give five and twenty metretes of nine. And 
when anyone of the saint* ahall lay hold of a cluster, anoUier 
sball cry out, "I am a better cluster; take me, blesi the 

Lord Ihrough roe."' And these things are borne 

witness to in writing by Papias, the hearer of John, and a 
companioa of Polycarp, an ancient man, in his fourth book ; for 
there were five books compiled by him. And be says in addition, 
' Now these things are credible to believera.' And he says that 
when the traitor Judas did not give credit to them, and put Ihe 
question, ' How then can things about lo bring forth aa 
abundantly be wrought by the Lord,' the Lmtl declared, 'They 
who come to these [times] shall see.' 

The process in the growth of this sloty is highly' instruc- 
tive. A somewhat vagne and indistinct remembrance of 
the prediction now fonnd in the Apocalypse of Baruch 
was shaped into more definite precision of detail. Cut 
loose from its original sonrce, it was referred to Jesna, 
and its eiaggeration was still more exaggerated. Then 
came the qnestion, ' What did the disciples saj ? ' and 
the incredulity which would not be repressed, was 
ascribed to Judas, the Apostle's enquiry in its turn 
calling forth a reply from 'the Lord.' Finally, in the 
confused state of current teGtimony, the whole story was 
attributed to the ' disciples of the Lord.' Irenaus no 
doubt supposed that Papias had heard it direct from 
John. No one believes that Papias intentionally in- 
vented it; but no one believes either that he had 
received it from an apostle. It shows how easy it wag 
for the Church to mould and shape the tradition of 
the sayings of Jesus under the unconscious influence of 
existing ideas, and even to ascribe to him words founded 
upon a book not written till long after he had passed 
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awaj. If this might happen with a tradition ontside the 
present Gospel range, why should it not have occurred 
vithin their limiCt ? ^ We may doubt how far it ia possible 
to trace this tendency ; but ve cannot doubt that it was 
actually at work. Before we proceed to investigate in 
detail its operation in the Gospel narraiivei, let ns glance 
at one or two similar instances of its influence in other 
fields. 

(a) One of the biographers of Francis of Assisi, hi) 
disciple Thomas of Celano, relates that towards the close 
of his life the saint resolved to celebrate the Nativity at 
Christmas tide with a real manger. The peasants from 
the country round Socked into the church, and lo, within 
the manger there lay the infant Jesus, asleep. In an 
ecstacy of gratitude and adoration the saint bent over 
him, and the babe awoke and smiled. Even so, saja 
Thomas, did Christ awake anew in men's hearts through 
the labour and the love of Francis. The good father 
tells his stoij, as if it were a real occurrence, and then, 
in all umplici^, lets his readers into the secret ; it waSt 
after all, only an idea translated into an event. But the 
idea, once started, grew with astonishing speed, until 
medixval Italy saw in Francis the reproduction of the 
Saviour's life. All kinds of stories arose to show the 
resemblance between the saint and his Lord : and these 
were finally gathered up into the ' Book of Conformities,' 
in which the wonders of St. Francis were set side by 
side with those of Christ. The list was introduced by 
an astonishing series cf Old Testament parallels and 
types. Concerning his birth, which had been foretold 
beforehand by an angel, it was related that as Simeoa 

■ On Lutt li. 49-51, Xfafl. zziii. 34 sqq. see chap. vii. f S, lb. 
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took the child Jesus in his anus, bo did t pilgrim which 
was an angel come to the house and ask to see and touch 
the infant Francis ; and when at length, in conseqaence 
of his importunity, the b&be was bionght to him, he 
embraced it, and after declaring bis future greatness, 
Straightway disappeared ; nor did anjone in Assisi see 
him more. Dke his Master, Fiancfs knew what was in 
man ; DOr did he lead the human heart alone, he under- 
stood the animals as well, so that every creature obeyed 
his sign. As Jesus ate with publicans and sinners, to 
Francis, being in the forest, desired certain thieves to 
come and eat with him, saying ' Brother thieves, come 
and eat with us, for we are brethren'; and thus he 
sought and saved the lost. Before him the winds grew 
calm and the air serene ; fire abated its heat, and water 
turned into wine. At hia (ouch disease disappeared; 
he cleansed lepers by the laybg-on of his hands : and 
through him the Lord Jesus raised more than thirty dead. 
Ere his death he was transfigured, being seen by the 
brethren raised al(rft in the air, with his arms outspread 
after the maimer of a cross, and encompassed with a 
shining cloud. His prayer for participation in the suffer- 
ings of Christ was answered by the appearance of the 
marits of the nails on bis hands and feet. After his 
death his body could not be found ; he had risen, and he 
appeared i^^n and again to his disciples. — Was all this 
only a tissue of crude inventions, of deUberate falsehoods? 
By no means ; it was the manner in which pious venent- 
tion gave form to the profound impression which Frandi 
made on his age. As no other man had ever done, he 
renewed the Christian ideal, and revived the impulse of 
the Christian life. The religious imagintdon had no 
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•ooMT patedved one analogy, than it created another. 
The life erf the saint most have resembled that of his 
Ixad not only in its spirit, bnt also in its details.* The 
force of this infeience is not i^paient to as ; bnt it was 
felt irith undiminished energy by generations of disciples 
who shaped the legend cf Frands to match the Gospel 
Hoiy, without any consciotunesa that they pasted the 
bounds of tmth, 

(3) Bnt, it may be alleged, in the case of Francis of 
Assisi the Christian type was in the field already, and had 
already possesuoD of men's hearts. Given the Gospeb, 
ire can understand that the devotion of ignorant and 
nperstitions monks shonld produce something bearing a 
far-off resemblance to the fignie they portray. Bat the 
Gospel stories cannot themselves be explained by this 
process, for the ideal which they delineate did not exist 
beforehand. Is this objection conclusive i Let us briefly 
connder a parallel instance from the lustory of religion 
in India. 

More than five hundred years before the birth of Jesus, 
there seems to have been a wide-spread expectation in 
certain portions of the valley of the Ganges, that the 
'Great Man' woald appear. It was believed that this 
hope was foonded npon the ancient Mantras or Scriptures ; 
and it was anticipated that the ' Great Man ' woold fulfil 

) Even DOW Che viiitor to the church at Anlai boUt od the lite 
tt the bouae in which Fraada wm born, U abowD an arch beiide 
•oe of the door*. ' Tbrougb that arcb,' My> the priest, 'his mother 
passed into the stable to give birth to the saint' In the Kreat 
diurch of St. Haiy of the Angels, reared over tbe ancteat chapel of 
tbe ' Little Portion,* ia a panel on a pulpit showing how after his 
' ' le nndcfWM'ld to preach to the spirits 
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one of two careen. If he chose the ordintry life of ihe 
householder, he wonld become a Universal Monarch, 
ruling in righteousness; but if he resolved to leave his 
home and give up the world and seek for tmth, for the 
sake of hit fellowmen, he would become a Buddha, an 
Enlightened One, Teacher of gods and men. When it 
was enquired how such a Being wonld be recognised, the 
Brohmans answered that according Co their sacred books 
there were thirty-two marks by which he would be dis- 
tinjaished. Whoever could showthat he possessed these 
upon his person, was entitled to be received as the 
Great Man. 

Mow about this time a yonng man of good family named 
Gotama did leave his home, and devote himself to the 
search for tmtb as a wandering ascetic. After years of 
penance and struggle he found what he believed to be the 
secret of life. He went forth to preach it, and disciples 
gathered round him. By and by he fonned them into a 
simple Union or Order, and then sent them out two and 
two to preach and make disciples as he did himself. Year 
after year he laboured ; his followers multiplied and spread; 
the Order grew ; till at last old age and infirmity came on 
him, and be died. 

Later generations gathered np the traditions of his words 
and deeds. The theory of the Buddha was applied to him. 
How much of it he appropriated to himself we do not know. 
But his Order unquestionably regarded him as fulfilling (he 
conditions laid down in the sacred books. Stoiy after story 
in the collection of the discourses which they ascribed to 
him, relates how some eminent Brahman, hearing of his 
fame, sends one or two of his own disciples to enquire if 
he is really the Blessed Bnddha. The question is exactly 
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parallel to that which the Baptist, through two of hia 
followen, pvta to Jesua, ' Ait Ikou he that Bbottld come, 
or do we look for another?' Then Gotama engages 
them in earnest talk, and by his wisdom convinces them 
that be is in truth the Enlightened One; and sometimes, 
ere thej depart, he reveals to them the mystic marks. 
Under the inQuence of this conception there arose a legend 
of the way in which be bad attained his knowledge. The 
story of his ' Great Rennnciation ' when he gave up home 
and wife and child, of bis straggles in the qaest for 
■npreme enlightenment, of the inner conflict before he 
bially resolved to undertake the task of converting the 
world — all this took shape under the inflaence of the idea. 
Nor did love and reverence stop there. The Budiilia, it 
was thought, bad not been bonrKke other men. He came 
down from heaven to deliver mankind from suffering and 
sin ; conceived miracnlously, he was born amid the songs 
of angels, and as he entered the world a great light shone, 
the dumb spake, the deaf heard, the blind saw, the lame 
walked, and the fires of the hells were quenched. On his 
name-day a venerable sage, like Simeon in the temple, 
foretold bis future greatness. When he is about to enter 
on bis career as Teacher, he must first vanquish the 
Tempter and drive him away impotent. He possesses 
perfect knowledge, and is without sin. He is endowed 
with miraculous powers, be gives sight to the blind, and 
feeds five hundred disciples at once out of a small basket 
of cakes prepared by an old woman for herself and her 
husband. Before his death (wbicb he predicts) he passes 
through a kind of transfiguration, and a great earthquake 
testifies to the sympathy of nature when he departs. 
Here is a legend which shows so many corres- 
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pondencea with that of the prophet of Nftsareth, ms to 
have given rise to the has^ conjecture that one mmt have 
helped to shape the other. It is hardly probable that there 
was any mutaal inflaence between India and Palestine. 
The essential features of the story of GoCama were well 
established centuries before the hirth at Jesoa, but there 
is no definite trace of their transmission to the West. 
These two great pictures of self-sacrificing love remain 
sablimely independent ; the ideals for which they stand, 
in spite of many resemblances, are profoundly different ; 
their likeness, in some ontward details, is due to a common 
cause — the impulse of great thoughts an<i impassioned 
revere;)ce to invest the sinir.i;, iiy o| historic fact with th* 
glory of creative imagioaUOiL 
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CHAPTER in. 

MESSIAH'S CAREER. 

Thi tendency of the Messianic idea to assume pictorial 
ahape is seen in its fullest operation in the narratives 
prefixed to the accounts of the actual teaching nninisti}- 
ci Jesus. The First Three Evangelists all bring him to 
Galilee fresh from the stmggle in the vildemess which 
followed his baptism by John. On the Jordan's bank 
does he receive the Spirit which endows him for his high 
(Ace ; in the recesses of the desert beyond does he pass 
throi^h the con^ct which gives him the mastery over the 
powers of evil, and completes his preparation for his work. 
In its first form, that of Mark, the stoiy of Messiah begins 
here. Bnt Matthew and Lake have yet more to tell. 
They cany back Messiah's origin from the hour when he 
became ' Son of God ' by the descent of the Spirit, to the 
Virgin-birth at Bethlehem ; and thus present a spiritual 
relation at aphysical event What traces do these stories 
■bow of the influence ctf pc^nlar conceptions? Most we 
accept them as historical, or may we find in them the 
utterances of faith and love set free from the restraints 
of historical reality, and expressing feeling rather than 
recording fact? 
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f I. Tb« Birth Storle*. 

. According to the Synoptic narratives, the fellow- 
'townsmen of Jesus were in no doubt about his hmilp: 
' Is not this the carpenter's son ? ' they cried, ' Is not his 
^mother called Maiy?' MaiL xiil. 5;, cp. Mark vi. 3, 
Luki'n. ss. But Mitthew and Luke ascribe to him a 
more august parentage. In the huignage of the Apostles' 
Creed, he was ' Conceived by the Holy Ghost, Bom of 
the Virgin Maiy.' Does a comparison of the narratives 
confirm this faith i 

(1) Readers of the Gospels will doubtless agree with 
Dr. Westcott that 'each picture is drawn with perfect 
independence ' ; can we also concur with his view that 
' the separate details are exactly capable of harmonious 
adjustment ' ? Let us first examine three points whidi 
they have in common ; they both represent Jesus as 
sprang from the ancient line of David, as born <rf a 
Virgin, and as entering the world at Bethlehem. 

(a) It has been already remarked that the Messiah was 
expected to be a descendant of David, and that Jesus 
was ag^n and agun greeted as his ' Son.' The popular 
cry, however, can hardly be regarded as conclusivs 
evidence of his ancestry ; it has an official, not a historioi! 
meaning. There is no recognition of it among the 
members of the synagogue at Mazareih. Jesus never 
employs it himself, and in his colloquy with the Pharisees 
at Jerusalem his argument is directed against the sup- 
posed necessity that the Messiah most come from the 
royal line.^ It was, however, undoubtedly believed by 
the early Church. Oni first witness, the Apostle Paul, 

> Comp. chap. ii. f S, 2a, p. 68. 
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describes Jesns u 'bom of the seed of David tccording 
to the flesb,' Rem. \. 2, and in the discourses in the 
Book of Acts it is emphasised both by Peter and by Paul, 
ii. 30, xiii. 13. Had Paul really enquired into the 
Master's lineage, and satisfied himself of the justice of 
the Chnrch'slfaith ? There were doubtless cases in which 
the claim was acknowledged by coniemporaiy judgment. 
The famous Teacher, Hillel, who had come to Jerusalem 
bom Babylonia, belonged by general consent lo the royal 
bouse ; and so, a little later, did Gamaliel, while (he 
genealogies of the priests were carefully scrutinised by a 
special tribunal which held its sittings in the ' Square 
Hall ' at Jerusalem. But it does not appear that any 
particular attention was paid to the ancestry of the 
ordiitary layman, though Paul knew that he belonged to 
the tribe of Benjamin ; and it seems on the whole more 
hkely that the belief in the Davidic descent of Jesus arose 
out of the conviction that he was the Messiah, than that 
the popular greeting was founded on any examination of 
bis family pedigree. 

(i) At any rate the genealogies supplied in our First 
and Third Gospels must rather be taken as attempts to 
give literaiy fonn to this belief than as actnal justifica* 
tions of it. They cannot be reconciled by any ingenuity. 
It is of small consequence that Matthew is satisfied with 
tracing the line to Abraham, on whom the promise of 
royal descendants was first conferred, and thus connects 
Messiah with the father of the chosen people, while Luke, 
with a longer reach, caiiies up bis origin to the first 
raan, Adam, the Son of God. Nor need any stress be 
laid now on the rhythmic division into three groups of 
fourteen each which marks the arrangement of Matthew, 
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the series of kings from David to the Captlvi^ being 
crushed into this number by the unexpected suppression 
of fooT steps (three in ver. 8, and one in vcr. ii). It 
tnnst suffice to observe that both lines in Matthew and 
Luke are traced through Joseph, and that Joseph baa 
different fathers, Jacob in Matthew, and Eli in Luke. 
It has been, indeed, suggested that this waa a case of the 
ancient custom known as the Levitate, bj which the 
brothei of a childless man was required in case of his 
death to many the widow and ' raise up seed to his 
brother.' Joseph might have been the real cluld of Eli, 
and have been reckoned as the son of Jacob, or viet 
vtrta. But in that case Eli and Jacob must have been 
brothers, that .is, thejr must have descended from the 
same father, but at this point Mauhew and Lake diverge 
again. The same difBcul^ recurs again higher up, 
where Shealtiel, the father of Zembbabel, is derived bjr 
Matthew from Jechoniah, and by Luke from Neri. The 
harmonists of the early Church supposed that here were 
two cases of haU-brotberhood, where the custom of the 
Levirate had been put into operation. There Is no evi- 
dence, however, that tlus usage ever prev^led among sons 
of the same mother but of difFerent fathers. The reader 
who also observes that between Joseph and Zerubbabel 
Matthew reckons nine and Lake eighteen steps, while 
Matthew counts only twenty-five between Joseph and 
Da^d against Luke's forty, will see that be has before 
him two independent attempts to give genealogical ex- 
pression to the fath thu Jesas, as Messiah, most by hia 
lineage have justified the nation's hope. 

(r) The genealogies which seek to connect Jesus with 
David throngb Joseph are, further, incompatible with the 
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31017 of Mg mlracnloiu birth from Mvy. The Third 
Evangelist displays an uneasy consciousness d this by 
inserting the carious words 'as was supposed' into his 
■tUement that Jesus vas the son of Joseph, Luke ui. 33. 
In ii. 5 an early reading preserved in the Sinai tic- Syrian 
text (discovered by Mrs. Lewis in 1893) describes Mary 
M ' his wife.' And the same anthority concludes the 
y in MaH. i. 16 with the statement : — 

t Virein, begat Jeiiii 

Fortber evidence was supplied by Mr. F. C. Conybeare 
in 1898 that the genealogy of Matthew originally ended 
' And Joseph begat Jesus who is called Christ.' And as 
the pedigrees cannot be reconciled with the birth-stories, 
so neither can the two birth-stories be brought into 
accord together. Luke relates the solemn Annanciaiton 
cf her high destiny to the vii^n as yet onmamed ; it is 
immediately followed by Mary's visit to Elizabeth in 
Judsea, where Elisabeth salutes her ai the mother of the 
Lord, and the virgin's joybreaks forth in glorious song. 
How could all this have remained unknown to Joseph ? 
Yet in Matthew when he discovers that she is with child, 
his suspicion ia excited, and he only consents to receive 
her as Ids wife after an angel has expl^ned the matter to 
faim in a dream. 

{i) The two narratives meet, however, at Bethlehem, 
where the Christ is bom. Yet even here, once more, 
their harmony is reached by different ways. The narra- 
tive ot Matthew implies that Bethlehem was Joseph's 
home, where he lived in his own bouse (ii. i, ii). Not 
till afterwards does he go and dwell in Nazareth (ii. 13), 
his settlement there being expressly designed to fulfil a 
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prophecy which cannot be verified.^ Luke, on the other 
hand, represents Joseph and Mary as dwelling in Naiaieth 
from the first ; their presence in Bethlehem being doe to 
special circumstances. As soon as the forty days li 
purification are over, (he babe is presented in the temple, 
and the parents, having discharged all the demands <rf 
the law, ' return into Galilee, to their own city Nazareth ' 
(ii. 39). Where, then, are the Magi, the flight into Egypt, 
the massacre of the children at Bethlehem, which form 
snch striking incidents in Matthew's story i The calcu- 
lation of Herod, founded on the dates supplied by the 
Wise Men, shows that a much longer time must have 
elapsed at Bethlehem than Luke's account would allow, 
for the King in order to make himself safe, destroys all 
children 'from two years old and under,' Mai/, ii. 16. 
And if Joseph and Mary carried their babe back peace- 
fully from the temple to theii home at Nazareth, how is 
this ' detail ' to be ' harmoniously adjusted ' with Matthew's 
stateme.it that they took him by night into Egypt and re- 
mained there till Herod's death i Must it not rather b« 
admitted, with modem apologists like Meyer and Weiss, 
that the two narratives run on different lines, and cannot 
be forced into any real accord I 

{2) If they cannot be received together, can either of 
them establish any special claim to preference ^ Each 
will be found to be embarrassed by peculiar difficulties of 
its own. Let us consider Matthew's story first. 

(a] Its general character has the air of legend rather 
than of fact. T^e frequent occurrence of dream- 
warnings is of itself sufficient evidence that the narrator 
stands far off frnai the event. He uses for bis agency 

' See below, 4e, p. 108. 
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die Old Testament figure of ' the Angel of the Lord ' 
(1. JO, ii. 13, 19); and the communications are not 
reserved for Joseph only, they visit the Magi as well. 
There is, indeed, a certain ambiguity abont tbem : for 
the instruction to return to the land of Israel (li. so) only 
brings the child back into (he very danger ^om which 
he had been rescued, and another intimation Is needed 
(ii- 3>) to send him into safety at Nazareth. 

{b) Perplexities of another kind gather round the 
arrival of the Magi and the appearance of the star in the 
East. Their questions at Jerusalem rouse an excitement 
which reaches Herod's ears, though it would seem that 
the angels' song at Bethlehem, and die langoage of 
Simeon and Anna in the Temple, had made no stir. 
Whence the Wise Men came, the story does not tell us, 
nor are we informed how they knew that the wondrous 
■tar heralded ' the King of the Jews.' Some modem 
apologists have followed the great astronomer Kepler in 
his efforts to identify this portent with a ' conjunction ' of 
the three planets, Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, in the year 
7 or 6 B.C., which would have been seen at Jerusalem, 
But this 'conjunction' has plainly no resemblance to 
Matthew's star, which does not seem to have been visible 
on the Wise Men's journey to the Holy City, but on their 
four miles' walk to Bethlehem once more appears ' and 
goes before them, till it stands over the honse which 
protecu the infant king. The brilliant star noted by the 

' The worda ' lo, the star which they saw In the CMt,' Malt. M. ft 
imp); that they bad not Been it on the way to Jerusalem. Had it 
(utded them all the way, it could as well IWTe led them to 
Bethlehem without the ueceuiCv of makiuii eoquiriei io the Holj 
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Chinese cbronolgers in a period corresponding in our 
reckoning to the year 4 b.c. equally fails to fulfil the 
Gospel conditions. And it is not clear why the star 
should not have done its work at once, and brought the 
Magi to their goal direct. Then Heiod would hare 
known nothing more of them than he knew of the 
heavenly host, or of Simeon's prophecies : and the babes 
in David's city would have been unharmed. History has, 
in trath, crimes enough to lay at Herod's door ; but of 
the slaughter of the Innocents it says not one word. In 
this, at least, his memory is clear. 

(i) The narrative of Luke is in hardly less violent 
conflict with physical and historic fact. 

(a) Here, likewise, the peculiar style alike of incident 
and story at once arouses the attention even while it 
channs the soul. The visit of the angel to Maiy, which 
Art has loved so often to portray, who does not see that 
it la the symbol of an idea, not the record of an event I 
The Incident, it is averred, did not become known till 
long titne bad elapsed. The Mother of Jesns kept her 
secrtt till her death. We must not read the gospel* 
words as a dry report of a conversation between the 
Virgin and her heavenly visitor; it is a literary aQempt, 
when she herself has passed away, to delineate what muat 
have been the moment of her most solemn experience. 
When this explanation is seriously offered by believers in 
the mjncolons cc»iception,i it is plun that the narrative 

> Weiss, Li/i of CMrttt, toL L pp. 313, 337.— From uother point 
oC view it has becD sunested thai the passage in i. 34-35, which i* 
the ODly reference to the Virgin-birth in the Third Gospel, nwy 
posaiUy be an addition to the oriBiiuU atiwy. Ser Tlit Biib in tk* 
Ilmttmith Cmtury, page 4^7- 
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itself conUina no compelling evidence of its own truth. 
The affinities to Old Testament langnage ait specially 
nomeroas and striking in the hymns assigned to Mary, to 
Zechariab, and to Simeon ; while the manifestation of the 
glory of the Lord, and the pruses chanted by the 
heavenly host, belong to the sphere of religions imagina- 
tion, not to the earth and sky of common life. 

(t) The enrolment which gives occasion to the jonmey 
of Joseph and Maiy from Nazareth to Bethlehem, cannot 
be fitted either into imperial usage, or into secnlar 
Ustoty. Sncb enrolmeat was for purposes of taxation ; 
and it is s^d to have embraced ' all the world.' Three 
times did Augustus impose a general taxation, not, 
indeed, npon all the provinces of the Empire, but upon 
all Roman citUens, in the years 16 and 6 b.c, and 14 
A.D. The first of these occasions is too early, and the 
last too late. On the second, while Herod was still 
alive, Jnd»a and Galilee were not under Boman jnrisdic- 
tion for such pnrposes at all ; and even after Herod's 
death, JndEea still remained for some years outside the 
circle of imperial administration until the deposition of 
his son Archelans in a.s. 6. Moreover, the Roman census 
was always taken at the citizen's own residence. It has 
been pleaded that the arrangement which sent Joseph to 
Bethlehem was a concession to Jewish ideas. But how 
was it possible to every householder to betake himself to 
the birthplace of an ancestor a thousand years before ? 
'Everyone,' we are told, 'went to his own city.' The 
whole population is set in motion, in order to get Mary 
to Bethlehem. And the device does not even then secure 
its end ; for the law did not require the registration at 
the dtisen's wife, still less of his betrothed. If we accept 
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the jndginent of the profoundest of modem students tA 
imperial Rome, the historian Mommsen, the enrolment, 
as Luke describes it, was an impossibility.' 

(f) While the drcumstances do not accord with the 
political or legal conditions, so neither can the time be 
fitted into the chronology. The Evangelist gives ns a 
date, which is thus rendered in the Revised Vernon, 
Luit ii. 3 ; — 

This was tbe first enrolieeDt made when Qoiriniua was govenior 

Now it is known from secular history that Quirlnins was 
goveraoT of Syria, and did conduct a census for taxation, 
though the measure was not part of an imperial scheme. 
It was this which roused the rebellion of Judas men- 
tioned in Adt V. 37. Bat this did not take place till after 
the death of Herod and the deposition of Archelaus ; and 
as the latter evmt belongs to the year 6 a.d. it cannot be 
set earlier than a.d. 7. The gospel phrase, however, 
'the first enrolment,' implies thai more than one such 
census was carried out by Quirinitis; and it has been 
suggested that he filled the ofBce of governor lv>ict, and 
that the incident of Luke occarred in his previous term. 
Of this there is, indeed, no positive proof; but an 
imperfect inscription found at Tivoli in the year 1764 lus 
been supposed to confirm it. The inscription, however, 
contains no name, and historians have debated to whom 
it refers. High authorides are ranged on different ^des, 

> Tbe difficnltiea above slated are in no way mitigUed by the in- 
genkna combioatioDB of Pro£ Ramsay, founded on tbe papyri 
discorered m Egypt by Ueaars. GrenTell, KenyoD, sod others. For 
■ sketch ot bis BrgomcDt io Was Chfiat bom at Btlhlthtm T see 
Tlu BibU in Hu Nituttmlh Cmfuty. pp. 484-6. 
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A. W. Zumpt, for instance, believing that it com- 
memorated Senttus Satnnunns, «bo is expreislf stated bj 
Tertollian to have been governor of S/ria at the birtt- of 
Jeans, while Mommsen argues that it applied to Qairinins. 
It certunly does relate to some one who was twice con- 
nected with the adminiBtiation of Syria. But it depends 
on some missing words whether this officer served twice 
as ' Governor,' as Mommsen snpposes, or whether on the 
first occasion he filled some other post. The historian 
Tacitus mentions that Qnirinins gained a victory over 
some Cicilian tribes 'soon after' he had held the 
consulate (in B.C. I a). It is conjectured that this was 
among the services for which the triumph specified in the 
inscription was decreed to the unknown hero, as the 
eastern part of Ciltcia was attached to the province of 
Syria. In spite of all these ingenious adjostments, how- 
ever, the learned and orthodox Meyer remained uncon- 
vinced of a two-fold governorship of Quirinins in Syria, 
and freely surrendered Luke's statement as 'manifestly 
incorrect,' though he thought that ' something of the 
luture <A a census must have taken place.' ' Mommsen, 
on the other hand, while regarding the earlier governor- 
ship as ' clearly proved,' affirms that no one cognizant 
of the inOs can believe that any census was carried out 
by the Romans at that time, ' whatever theologians, or 
those who, like theologians, talk in bonds, may have 
persuaded themselves or others ' : on the contraiy, it 
must be admitted that Lnke blended truth with eiTor.> 
Where each element in Luke's sutement is thus alter- 

' Commeiitai; on Luki i\. a, p. 391-3. 

'Rit GitUu Dm AiguMli, Berolini, 1SS3, pp 168, 176. 
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nately declared ansoiind, it is impossible to place mach 
confidence in their joint combination. The third Evan- 
gelist seeks to connect the advent of the Prince of Peace 
with some act of the imperial power which the new-bom 
King was destined to overthrow. He emphasiies at the 
outset the contrast between the Ceesar and Uie Christ ; as 
his thought passes from the splendour of the palace at 
Rome where decrees are issued affecting 'ail the world ' 
to the lowly manger at Bethlehem, he combines items 
of scattered reminiscence into one whole, and it is not 
surprising if they do not always fit 

(4) If, however, the deUuls of the birth-stories cannot 
be veiified by comparison either with each other, or with 
science and history, can we in any way account for them 
poetically? Can we discover the ideas and emotions 
which lie behind them and play through them } Soue 
points at least may be discerned through the radiant haze 
of eroodon encompassing the infancy of the Christ, round 
which pious imagination gathered with special fact. 

(a) As 'Son of David,' Messiah must have been bom 
in Bethlehem. Prophecy demanded it, as Matthew's 
story shows us; when Herod enquired of the chief 
priests and scribes where he wonld enter the world, they 
were ready with their answer from MieaA v. a : — 
And thon Bethlehem, land of Judab, 
Art in no wiae least udodcbI the princes of Judah : 
For out of thee sludl come forth a governor, 
Which shall be shepherd of my pe^l« Israel.' 

The Rabbis did not trouble themselves with the circum- 
stance that the prophet bad in view the evenis of his own 
'The reader will note that the text as quoted in Malt. ii. 6 does 
not altogether agne with the passage in the originaL 
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let Assyria marshal her invading hosU, the 
would arise to throw oS the foreign yoke, and a 
of princes should establish Jadah's power, 
y. 5:— 

And Utis man shall be Peace. 

When tbe Assyrian aball come into oar land, 

Aod wben be shall tread in onr palacea, 

Then sball we raiae agaiiut him teveo ahet^ieTda, 

And eigbl princes unoDg men. 

The inleipretation of the synagogue passed into the 
Cborch, and Christian thought inherited the expectations 
which sprang out of their common past. How power- 
fully the Messianic hope attached itself to the birth of 
Jesus, may be seen in the hymns which celebntte it. 
' He hath holpen Israel his servant,' cried Mary, after 
the salutation of Elizabeth, 'that he might remember 
mercy towards Abraham and his seed for ever.' ? Re- 
demption for his [>eople,' and 'a horn of salvation in 
the house of his servant David,' are the theme of 
Zachariah's song when his tongue is at last unloosed. 
Simeon was looking for ' the consolation of Israel ' ; the 
devout Anna announced the appearance of the Saviour 
to 'all them that were looking for the redemption of 
Jerusalem.' Everything, therefore, pointed to Bethlehem 
as the place of the birth of Jesus. Lake's story, starting 
from the known historic fact that Nazareth was the home 
of his father and mother, has to provide an occasion for 
getting them to the city of David. Matthew's narrative, 
on the other hand, assumes that Messiah's parents dwelt 
in the abode of his royal ancestry, and then devises 
means for changing their residence to Nazareth. 
' The latter part of the dghlh century, B.C. 
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ib) The id«a of Messiah as * Son of God,' signalised 
by Mark in the story of the Baptism, is carried back bj 
the niiratives of Matthew and Lake to his very birth. 
The first ' Son of God,' Adam (according to Luke), had 
appeared upon the scene fresh from his Maker's hand ; 
the second, though ' bom of a woman,' as the Apostle 
Paul says, Gal. iv. 4, mnst have owed his origin to direc 
divine intervention. The Hebrew Scriptares loved to 
tell of Isaac and Samuel, bom wondrously to the old : 
marvels gathered likewise round the birth of ancient 
heroes like Gideon and Samson, That the ideas thus 
suggested tended to connect themselves with Messiah, 
ia clear from such parallels as the following : — 

yvdgta vi. la. Luit i. 38. 

And tbe anf^l of the Lord Aod be [tbe angel GabrietJ 

■ppeared uato him and aaid came in unto her and said, Hait, 

unto him. Tin Lord is uiilM thou that arc bighlj' lavoured, 

tlut, thou mighty man of Mr Lard ia wiA Mm. 

yitd^i ziii. 3, cp. 5. LmIu i. 30, 31. 

And tht aMgtt al the Lord And On migtl taid hhA) itr, 

appeared unto the woman and Fear not Haiy, (br thou hast 

Maid uhIo lur, Bthold now, found bvour with God. And 

thon art barren and bearest btkoU, &«u ahaU tumenm in 

not, but lk<m »haU amctiB* and thy womb mi bt«r a *eN, 



When it is added that ' be shall be called the Son of the 
Most High,' we hear the echo of the prophetic promise 
concerning David's offspring, ' I will be his father, and be 
shall be my son,' a Sam. vii. 14 ; the gift of ' the throne of 
hii father David,' so that ' of his kingdom there shall be 
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no end,' does but realise the hopes of ancient time, — 
'I will establish the throne of his kingdom for ever,' 
a Sam. vii, 13 ; 'of the increase of his govemment and of 
peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, 
and npon his kingdom,' Isaiah ix. 7. Tiie Holy Spirit 
which is to come upon Mary is the same heavenly agency 
which tested on the prophets, dwelt in the consecrated 
nation, and descended on Alessiah in the moment of divine 
appoinlment to his high function, Mark \. 10, 11. That 
Messiah's mother should be yet maiden, does not, indeed, 
seem to have been part of the cnrreni hope. But the 
tendency to lift the great and noble above the range of 
ordinary men worked even within Judaism itself, for 
Talmndic legend (of unknown date it is true) ascribed 
virginity to the mother of Moses ; and the Greek transla- 
tion of the passage in Isaiah vii. 1 4, which Maiihew follows, 
contained the vcij word which the Churcb wanted. As 
with the passage from Micah, a promise referring to an 
immediate event — the deliverance of Abaz and his people 
from the invasion of the allied kings Rezin and Pekah — 
is detached from its context, and converted into a pre- 
diction of Messiah's birth. The Hebrew term, which 
■imply means ' young woman,' was rendered in the Greek 
version of the Scriptures (which the Church chiefly used) 
'the idrgin'; and Matthew reveals the purport of bii 
narrative by the remark, ' Now all this is come to pass, 
that it might be /ulfilttd which was spoken by the Lord 
through the prophet.' The incidents of the story had 
been ready waiting more than seven hundred years : aa 
soon as Messiah appeared, they must have happened. 

{() The relation of Messiah to different classes of the 
people, and to the wider circle of the nations of the world, 
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■eenu to be reflected in the peTsonages who gather round 
the babe. The misery and distress of antiqaitj arose 
largely from oppressive misgovernment, fyjm shameless 
Injastice, and the tyranny of the rich over the poor. The 
Ideal king was to redress all wrongs and judge tbe poor 
with righteonsness. The Magnificat accordingly antici- 
pates vast social changes, when princes shall be put down 
from their thrones, and those of low degree exalted. So 
it is to the simple shepherds that the angel host make 
known Messiah's birth ; and they find the babe lying in a 
manger. The promise is of help to the suffering, of 
cotnfort to the poor. And to the Gentiles, whom ancient 
hope had embraced in one community of religion with 
Israel, Messiah comes as ' a light for revelation,' Lvkt ii. 31. 
The imagination which had from the earliest days dis- 
cerned in light a symbol first of the actual presence of 
Deity, and then of what we call religious truth, finds still 
more concrete expression in Matthew's narrative. Light 
shone over Galilee in olden time, when the wonderful child 
for whom Isaiah hoped, was near, It, ix. i, i. Dght 
ahonld shine over the new Jerusalem when it rose from 
desolation and min, as the nations flocked to it with their 
gifts, and fonnd in it the altar for the world, h. Ix. 1-7. 
So to Messiah's feet did the Magi, representative of Gentile 
wealth and learning, come, guided by a heavenly light 
wUch at length rested over him ; and they brought the 
very gifts of gold and frankincense which the prophet had 
foretold. Matt. ii. 11, Is. Ix. 6. That the light, instead of 
bting vaguely diffused, took the concentrated form of a star, 
was probably suggested by the ancient words attributed to 
Balaim, which Jewish hope had long applied to Messiah, 
Numbtrs xxiv, 17: — 
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I aee bim, but not dow : 

I bebold him, but not nigh ; 

There ahaU come forth a star oot ol Jicob 

And a sceptre ahall rise out of Israel. 

{d) Among the elements peculiar to Matthew's narrative 
is tiie ttorf of Herod's fntile attempt to rid himself of one 
who might become a. dangerotis rival. It it the beginning 
of the straggle between the power of the world and the 
power that is of God. In the picturesque imagery of 
Revelalien, xii. i-6, when the idealised Israel-mother, 
crowned with twelve stars, gives birth to Messiah, a great 
red dragon stands before her, ready to devour her offspring. 
Bnt the man child, 'who is to rale all nations with a rod 
of iron,' is caught away to God, and the woman flees to 
a shelter in the wilderness. The idea is the same ; only 
the presentment of it diSers.^ Bat it was not a new one. 
Had not Moses, who serves so often as Messiah's counter- 
part, been in like peril ? The hints supplied in the book 
of Exodus had been worked out into fuller detail in the 
Jewish schools ; where the question ' Why did Pharaoh 
order that the Israelite male children should be cast 
into the Nile ? ' received the following answer : — 

While the aflkira of the Hebrews wen in this conditioii, the 
follawing reason made the Egyptians more soliciloua for the 
ektinetioo of our nation. One of those sacred Scribes, who are 
very sagftdous in foretelling future events truly, told the king that 
■bmit this time there would be a child bom to the Israelites ; who 
if he were reared, would bring the Elgyptian dominion low, and 
would raitetbe Israelites; that he would excel all nen invirtnc^ 
and obtain a glory that would be remembered thraiiKh all age*. 
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Which thing wu so feared bjr the king, that at this Scribe's sug* 
gestioD he commaiided that they should cast everr mtJe child wluch 
ma boTD to the laiaeliles into tlw river, and destroy it* 

Jewish inuigiiuition, tberefoie, accotinted for Pharaoh's 
order hj soppoting that it wu directed to secure the 
death of the predicted deliveier. Bnt as Josephus 
remarks, ' No one can prevail over the purpose Oi 
God,' aitd Moses and Messiah were alike preserved.* 
That reminiscence of the ancient story has found its way 
into Matthew's narrative, may be seen from the coin- 
cidence in the phrases describing the return of Moses to 
Egypt, after his flight in consequence of the death of 
the Egyptian, and the return of Joseph with Jesus into 
Palestine. 

Mil. ii. 19-at. 

But when Herod was dead, 

behold an aogel of the Lord 

appeared in a dream to Joseph 

EkoJim iv. ig, 33. in Egypt, saying. Arise and 

And the Lord said anlo take the young child and bis 

Hoses in Hidiao, Go, return mother, and go into the land 

into Egypt ; for all the men art of Israel ; for they orv Jtad 

dtad nhkk aoHgkt thy UJt. that taught the young child's 

And Hoses took his wife and lift. And he arose and look 

his tons, and set them upon an the young child and his mother, 

ass, and he returned to the and cune into the land of 

land of Egypt. IiraeL 

(/) A ftirther element in these stories, especially in 
Matthew's, has been already named, the fulfilment of 

'Josephus, AnHjtiiHi*, ii. 9, 3. 

* Gimpare the story of King Bimbisira, Deal, RomaHiU HUloiy 
of Buddha, p. I03.4, and note the different close due to Buddhist 

ethical conceptions. 
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propbecr. This it was which detennined Messiah's birth 
in Bethlehem ; tlus brought the Magi thither with their 
gifts under the guidance of the star. This, too, has its 
part in the massacre at Bethlehem, Mali. ii. 17, 18 ; and 
this settled the question of the place of Joseph's flight. 
For bad not the prophet Hcwea said ' Out of Egypt did 
I call roy son ' ? It is true that the same passage 
showed, Hot. xi. t, that the son was Israel, and that the 
summons was made at the Exodus. But the Rabbinical 
method of treating the Scriptures, which passed into the 
Church, was not limited by the original sense ; it seized 
on any passage which seemed expressive, and drew from 
it the meaning it required. The selection of Naeareth as 
the fntare home of the Messiah was designed in like 
manner ' that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophets, that he should be called a Nazarene.' No 
such utterance can now be fotmd in any prophetic oracle 
—still less (as the plural form implies) in more than one. 
It is perhaps in part suggested by the account of Samson 
who was to be a 'Nazirite,' and to 'save' Israel, as 
Jesus wis to ' save ' his people from their sins ; and It 
has been thought to conuin an echo of the promise that 
a ' N^r,' or ' shoot,' should come forth out of the 
stock of Jesse, Is. si. t. But these remote allusions are 
vague and unsatisfactory : yet the difBculty of explaining 
the phrase shows with what eagerness the Evangelist 
sought the iDost distant confirmation of his story in the 
one source of authori^ which he recc^ixed, viz., 
prophecy. 

(5) Our inabili^ to ascertain precisely the conditions 
under wluch the narratives of Messiah's birth arose, need 
not deter us from forming a judgment as to their poetical 
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and imaginMive chmcter. It is plain that their authors 
were saturated with th« language of the Old Testament, 
both Hebrew and Greek.^ It might be supposed that 
dtey would have arisen more easily upon Gentile ground, 
yet their clear roots in the ideas and phrases of the 
Sciiptuies rather suggest Jewish sources. On the other 
hand, the extreme Jewish section of the Church, the 
Ebionttes, rejected them ; and a curious piece of linguis'-i 
evidence implies that the theory of the miraculous con- 
ception originated among those who spoke Greek rather 
than Aramean. In Hebrew the word for Spirit, rCach, ia 
feminine : and in the Gospel of the Hebrews, accord- 
ingly, Jesus refers to the Holy Spirit as his mo/her. On 
the soil of Palestine, therefore, the doctrine of the 
miraculous conception did not flourish. Certainly these 
opening stories presented fewer stumbling-blocks to 
Gentile readcis, and Jtistin (he Martyr does not hesitate 
to compare the divine origin of Perseus with the virgin- 
birth of Christ; the achievements of ^Esculapius who 
healed the sick and raised the dead, with the Gospel 
miracles; and the rise of Bellerophon into the sky with 
the ascension. Apart, however, from these parallels in 
classical mytholology which a Christian teacher of the 
second century did not disdain to quote, there are other 
cases where similar poetic growths may he observed, 
within a period of time even shorter than that between 
the career of Jesns and the Gospel records. The livea 
of the saints are so obviously influenced by Chtislian 

' Eveij reader at the first two chapters of S. Lake's Goapd 
win have obaerved the comtant recnirence of Old Testuncct 
phraaeolog7 which gives a Bpedal character to the opening of 
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•tory that it will be better to present exstroplea whose io- 
dependence cannot be denied. 

(a) The philosopher Plato lived in the fall blaze of 
Athenian ;lory, in the most brilliant era of the Greek 
thonght and art which still exert so deep an inflnence 
over cultivated minda. He died, above eighty years of 
age, snnounded by friends and disciples, leaving his 
nephew Speusippus to sncceed him as president of the 
Academy. Yet his biographers were not certain whether 
he was bom at Athens or in the island of j^gina, and 
even his parentage was not decided. He passed, indeed, 
for the son of Ariston and Perictionfi. Bat Diogenes 
Laertins, in bis lives of the Philosophers, quoting from 
the funeral discourse pronounced by Speusippas npon his 
nncle, and from two other authorities, mentions the Teport 
cnrrent in Athens that the philosopher was of more than 
mortal birtb. Immediately npon his marriage, Ariston 
was warned by Apollo in a dream that the son whom 
Periction^ wonld bear was bis. This story was handed 
tm by Plato's own nephew in the enlogiuro delivered on 
his death. Even within bis own life-time, then, among 
his fellow-citizens, in the streets and groves he daily trod, 
enthuaastic affection declared him the offspring of a god. 

{h) On the throne of Rome such adulation seems in 
one sense less astonishing ; yet whence came, it may be 
asked, the stories which gathered round Caesar Augustus 1 
In the life which his freedman Julius Marathos wrote of 
his imperial master, it was related that a few months 
before his birth a prodigy occurred publicly at Rome, by 
which it was foretold that Nature would bring fonh a 
king for the Roman people. The terrified Senate, 
goaded by the fear which had Impelled a Pharaoh and 
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was to incite a. Herod, passed a decree ordering tbe death 
of eveiy child bom that year ; Marathni having to explun 
as best he conld how the decree was not laid ap in the 
archives. Another writer named Asclepiadei, who had 
no connection with Aagnstns himself, and twlonged to a 
generation after him, affirmed in a treatise entitled 
' Thelognmena,' concerned apparently with comparative 
mythology, that the fatnre Emperor's mother had 
conceived him miracnlously in the temple of Apollo, so 
that the first Caesar was the son of a god. It is utA to be 
supposed that Asclepiades, who lived in Egypt, himself 
invented the tale. He gathered it into his collection ; 
had the rest of his materials come down tn as, we might 
have possessed still farther illustrations of the rapidity with 
which reverence or flattery conld clothe itself in mytbo- 
logic form.* 

(r) A more remarkable parallel meets ns in the legend 
of the Buddha. The general similarity of the expecta- 
tion of the ' Great Man ' to that of the Messiah has been 
already pointed out.' It is noteworthy also that some of 
the details which gathered round the birth of the Buddha 
resemble incidents in the infancy of the Christ When 

I It may be added that insmpdODs at Tarsui^ in the isle of Cos, 
Bnd elBcwhere, and papyri recently dug up in tbe TaygOm in 
Egypt, show that Augustus took tbe title 'son of god' (^reek 
9tov viot, Latin divi filiut). This no doubt referred to tbe trana- 
iHtiou of bis father by idt^tion into tbe ranka of tl>e exalted spirits 
above. But it also shows how many shade* of meaning sucb an 
epithet migbt imply ; aikd how the geoend use of the term in > 
wider sense migbt make application to a particular person mere 
easy for Gentile beUercra. 

> See chap. ii. f S, 3> P 
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I »1 Li^nd of the Buddha \i^a i M-3^ ■ 

die futnre Baddhi made himielf incunate in Us motber'a 
womb, ut immeasnrable light appeared throngfaoot the 
world. The reign of peace began : — 

The bliod receiTed their sight ; the deaf heard ; the dumb apake ; 
the crooked became atr«ight ; the lame walked ; all fMisoncra were 
freed from their bonda ; in each hell the fire waa eztinKuished ; 
the wild aoimalB ceaaed to be ahsid ; the illaeaa of the sick wm 
allayed; all men b^an to speak kindly.' 

On the day when the wondrous child was bom, the 
angel host rejoiced, saying, 

Id Ea|Hlaraitu, to Suddhodana the king, a son is born, who, 
aeated under the Bo-tree, will become a Buddha, and wiU foohd ■ 
kmgdon of riBbteoiuness. 

An aged ascetic, heariag the angels' song, entered the 
palace and asked to see the boy. Perceiving that he 
wonld most certainly become a Buddha, he smiled ; bnt 
he could not, like Simeon, sing bis Nunc dimiltit ; as he 
reflected that he woald have passed into another world 
before the child would have gained the fulness of 
enlightenment, so that he could not be taught by him, he 
wept. Four days later, the ceremony of choosing the 
boy's name was performed. The Brahmans were gathered 
in the palace ; eight of them knew the mystic marks of 
the ' Great Man ' ; and the youngest of them, beholding 
their perfection on the babe presented to him, declared 
' Verily, he will become a Buddha, and remove the veils 
' of sin and ignorance from the world.' 

Here are again some of the familiar traits. The 
Buddha is the founder of a kingdom of righteoasuess, 

' Baddiatt Birtii Siariit, tranalated by T. W. Rby* Davids, 
vol. i., p. 64 (a few wtKxIs luive been left out). 
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where love and tnith shall reign throughout the world. 
He ia miracolousty conceived ; his advent is heralded (7 
a bnrst of light ; ^ peace and goodwill prevail, not among 
men, onlj, but among beasts as well ; angels celebrate 
his birth: and sages propheticallr discern his fntore 
greatness, and declare that he will save men from thdr 
sins. In the social conditions of the valley of the 
Ganges, the absence of national enmities and the rival 
claims of race, there was no place for that national 
motive which plays so large a part in the Hebrew hope. 
Bat the moral elements in the two great ideal figures <d 
the Buddha and the Christ have many traits in common. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that poedc imagination 
clothed them in similar forms. 



§ 2. The B^>ttaB. 

The stories of the Birth of Jesns represent a later 
stage of reflection on his person and origm than the 
narratives of his Baptism. But these have in like manner 
received their present shape nnder the influence of the 
Messianic conception. A npid examination of them 
will perhaps make this clear. 

(i) No marked differences exist tietween these brief 
accounts such as render the descriptions of ihe Infancy 

■ In the later Chinese vcnion the mirTcllous light shioea agaio 
at hi* birth. Its symbolie neMung w>* perfectly well noderBtood, 
for it is obserred ' now this miraculous light is one of the signs of 
the Boddlia'l future conquest over the powen oi darkness and sin.' 
And again, 'The light which appeared at his binh, refers 10 the 
eicellenc? of his doctrine.' Beal, RomaHlic History of BwUha, 
PP-43.4S- 
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In Matthew and Luke incapable of mntaal aljiutnient. 
Bnt when they are set side by side, more delicate varia- 
tions may be observed, which are assuredly not without 
their hidden cauK. 

Mark \. 9-ti Lulu Ui. ai-33. UaH. iu. tj, t6, 17. 

And it came to Now it cune to Tbencomethjesiu 
p«M ID those days paaa when aU the from Galilee to the 
that Jesus <sme Erom people were baptized, Jordan tmto John, to 
Naiaretb ot Galilee, that Jeras alio bav- be baptized of him. 
aod was baptized of iog been baptized, And Jesus when he 
Johii iu Ibe Jordan, and praying, the wui baptized, went 
And straightway heaven was opened, up straightnay from 
CDmiDg up out oF the and the Holy Spirit the water ; and lo 
water, he saw the descended in a bodily the heavens were 
beavens rent asnn- form, as a dove, upon opened,' and be saw 
der, and the Spirit him; and a voice the Spirit of God 
as a dove descendiug came out of heaven, descendiot; as adove, 
upon' him; and a Thou ait my beloved and coming upon 
voice came out of Son, in tbec I am him; and lo^ a voice 
the heavens. Thou well pbued. o« of tbe heavens, 

art my beloved Son, Mying, Tltia is my 

In thee 1 taa well beloved Son, in whom 

^eaaed. 1 am wdl pleased. 

Among these different renderings of the same event, 
Mark's, it will be seen, is the simplest, and it may, 
therefore, be provisionally placed first. It describes the 
cndowmem of Jesus as Messiah, with the Spirit which 
should qualify him for the high office. Ancient pro- 
phecy had declared that on the hero-kingf should rest 
the sevenfold spirit of Yahweh, It. xi. 1-3 ; and the 
same heavenly power fitted the ' Servant ' of his choice 

' Westcott and Hort, Tiwihendor^ Nestle, B. Weiss, and others, 
readvub. 

' Omit ' onto blm,' with the maixiD, and Weateott and Hart 
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to caxry the tine religion to the nations, ft. ztil. i.* 
Mark, accordingly, presenti J etas as Measianicall)' 
equipped at bis baptism. That is the moment when he 
sees the heavens opened and he receives the Spirit. Bj 
these sj'mbols, it Is plain, the Evangelist describes an 
inward experience, not an outward event For Ezeklel 
also, by the river Chebar, this was the banning of his 
'visions of God,' EMti, i. t. Abundant STmbolism 
gathered lound the dove both in Jewish and Gentile 
imagination. It appears as a sacied emblem on the 
head of deity in Syria or Phoenicia. Jesus himself uses 
it as a type of innocence. Philo finds in it an emblem of 
the heavenly Word ; it is th^ird of Wisdom, the posses- 
non of God. The voice that follows speaks to Jeius 
only, in language founded on the royal psalm, ' Thou art 
my Son,' Ps. ii. 7, and the commission given to the 
anointed servant, ' my chosen, in whom my soul de- 
lighteth,' //. xlii. 1. This, then, according to Mark, is 
the true birth-hcur of Jesus as Messiah, the moment of 
God's election, and his own self-consecration to die 
heavenly cause. But to Lake and Matthew, who have 
already described his endowment with the Spirit through 
his conception, and have carried back his Meesianic 
character to his natinty, this \dew of the baptism is not 
possible. ' Son of God ' by nature, he needs no divine 
adoption; he is already what Mark represents him as 
becoming ; and though the geneatogiea which assign to 
nim a human origin, would be naturally followed by the 
dedication on the Jordan's bank, yet the stories of the 
wondrous birth are not. Accordingly by slight touches 

On these two different elementa to tiie 1 
d»p. ii. *2,»,fl,/, pp.67 79 
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the older pTCSentation of a private and personal sancti- 
ficatiOQ 'a converted into a public attestation of his office. 
In Luke's nairative the opened heavens are not for Jesus 
onl; ; the Spirit comes down ' in a bodily form,' end is 
therefoie visible to all the people. Matthew here seems 
to endeavour to combine the two, employing Luke's 
phrase 'the heavens were (^ned' with Mark's 'he saw 
the Spirit descending as a dove.'^ But he leaves no 
doubt of the external character of the incident, for a bold 
change transforms the heavenly utterance into an address 
not to Jesns bnt to the witnesses around, ' This is my 
beloved Sod.' 

{>) A further comparison of these nanalives of the 
baptism with those of other gospels will show in what 
various forms the early Church expressed the thought 
that this was the real beginning of the career of Jesus as 
Messiah. Quoting from the ' Memoirs ' Justin reports 
the words of the voice in actual coincidence with 
J'talm ii. 7 : — 

Tbou art my son, tUs day have I begotten thee : 
la variant which occurs in an early manuscript of Luit 
iii. 31. The Ebionite Gospel placed this by the side of 
the form now in Mark and Luke, adding that the dove 
entered into Jesns. The Gospel of the Nasarenes told 
tSe story thus : — 



' Later tumnoolala aougbt to EOmplete this by addiog the worda 
'imto him.' For further evidcBce of Ualthew's melbod of oMa- 
motai com^UtioD, e.g. in the deMriptioa of Jidm the Baptist, aee 
chap, vii., { S, 3. 
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and said, My Son, in aU the prO|dieta I awaited tbee, tbat thou 
sliouldeat come, and I might rest npon thee. For thoo Art my 
restiDg-pUce, tbou art my flr*t-bont Mti, that reig;iieii for evermore. 

WJUi this the Gospel of the Hebrews concan, pn&xmg * 
dettil which ia mentioned also bj Justin, that ' when Jena 
was being baptised, fire appeared on the water.' 

(3) One more element remuns to be noted. The 
modifications in Matthew and Luke from the older form 
in Mark, are apparently due to different conceptions of 
the origin and nature of the Messianic function ascribed 
to Jesus. But it was Inevitable that a furthei question 
should in due time arise. The baptism of John was a 
baptism of repentance; and those who submitted to it 
confessed their sins. If Jesus was Messiah before he 
came to Jordan's bank, if he were Son of God bj birth 
and being, what need had he of such a baptism? To 
Mark and Luke this difficulty was not present : Mark 
could not f«el it : to Luke, apparently, it had not occurred. 
The Fourth Evangelist seems to have quietly avoided it 
by omitting the baptism altogether. Not alwayi, however, 
could it be thus escaped ; and the Gospel of the Hebrews 
faced it bravely thus : 

Behold the mother of the Lord and his brotfaen said to him, 
John the Baptist baptizetb aoto remission of sins, let n« go and 
be baptized of him. But he said to them, In what have I sinned 
that I should go and be baptized by bim, unleai this very thing 
which I say is ignorance. 

The Gospel of the Ebionites presenu ns with another 
scene, nnt between Messiah and his family bnt between 
Messiah and John. After the heavenly utterance, ' This 
day have I begotten thee,' the narrative continued :— 
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And itnishtway a great light Bhone itnud about the place. 
And when he saw it, John saith to him, Who art tboo, Lord T 
And again a voice front heaven came onto him, Iliis ia m; 
beloved Son in whom I am wdl pleased. Then John faUing down 
before him, saith, I entreat thee. Lord, baptiae me. Bot he prerented 
him, saying, Saffer i^ far tbua it ia fitting that all tUnga ahoold 
befulllled. 

The Ebionite story attribntes John's recognition of his 
Lord to the decluations of the heaventj' voice. The 
addition in vhich Mktlhew deals with the same theme, 
learea the reader in doubt how the Baptist discerned 
the real character of the applicant for bis baptism, 
Afa//. iii. 14, i; : — 

Then Cometh Jeana Beou Galilee to the Jordan tinto John to be 
baptiied of bim. But John wonld have hindered him, saying, I 
have need to be baptiied of thee, and comert thou to me ? But 
JesDB answering said unto him, Snfler it now, fbr thoB il 
becometh ni to fulfil all rii^UeonaneM. 

In this insertion, thrust in by Matthew through the older 
tradition, have we not fnrthcr evidence of the mode in 
which the Messianic idea fashioned the Gospel material 
to suit its ntcds ? 



I3. The Tam p tatfoft 

The hoar cf HesMah's dedication waa followed by th* 
season of his severest trial. Into the secrets of that 
itniggle, the Chnrch sotight In vain to penetrate. Con- 
scious that no noble mind can imdertake great laaks 
without conflict, it prefixed to the story of the Teacher's 
ministry a piaure of Messiah's temptation, finally expanded 
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into K dramatic seriei of three acta.* The Messianic 
elements in these it is not difficult to specifj. 

(i) The locality was natnrally the nilderness. There 
was the scene of the long discipline of Israel, Yahweh's 
• first-born ' son, whose forty years of trial set the 
standard of number, repeated on a smaller scale in 
Moses' fast of forty days upon the mount, and Elijah's 
ioumey without food to Horeb. And the wilderness was 
also pre-eminently the place of evil spirits. One of the 
tasks which awaited Kfesiiah, according to the Jewish 
theologians, was to conquer Satan and overcome the 
demons: well might Satan take fright, as th^ sud, at 
his aspect, for Messiah would cast him and all the wicked 
heathen into hell. This theme is presented in highly 
dramatic form in the Revelation : and it greets us at the 
outset of the Teacher's labours in Galilee, when the 
nnclean spirit in the synagogae at Capernaum cries out. 
What have we to do with diee, thou Jesus of Nazareth t 
Art thon come to destroy us? I know thee who thou 
art, the Holy One of God.' The founding of the 
kingdom might thus be regarded as an organized attack 
on the powers of evil ; nor was there any hope, as Jesus 

> The Greek word for temptation or trial, as applied to Jesns, 
Mori L 13 aod pandlelB, Zui* xxii. aS, is the same word which 
occurs ia the Lord's Prayer, 'lead us not ioto temptation.' The 
Idea that the righteous must lie tried or proved, was familiar to 
Hebrew thought So Abraham was 'tried ' or 'tempted ' by Yahwet^ 
Gtn. ixii. I ; and witbYabweb'a pertniMioo Satan simiUrly tests 
Job. Later Jewish imaginalioii reckoned ten temptations to 
Abraham, and wbeo he had been victorious ia them all, 'the Lord 
blessed him in all tbinga,' Gtn, zxiv, t. On the applicatioe of the 
cooccplioQ of the myth to this narrative see the author's lecture* on 
Tht BibU in iMt Nitutnnlk Ctntuty, pp. 345-^7. 
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himself remarlced, that the strong man'8 house coold be 
tntered, unless the strong man weie first bound, MarH 
iii. 37. The earliest attempts, therefore, to ponny 
Messiah's fight with sin, set him alone in the wilderness 
confronting Satan. True, the wild beasts were with him, 
Sfmbols, perhaps, of the hostile powers of the world, but 
Messiah should tread on the joung tion and the adder. 
True, the angels were not far away, bnt waited for the 
moment of victoiy, to offer their services and supply 
Messiah's need*. Neither angel nor beast, however, 
could make or mar Messiah's triumph, the peril and the 
glory were his alone. So Mark sums up the crisis with 
fitting brevity, i. 13 : — 

And be was in tbe vrildeniets forty days tempted of Satan ; 
and he was with the wild beaita ; and the angels tninistered 

(j) Reflection on Messiah's life, howe\'er, soon strove 
to fathom the mystery of such an experience. What 
kind of trials beset him ? How did Satan seek to get 
him into hia power ? To ask such questions was to call 
forth their answers. The historical Jesus and the ex- 
pected Messiah had bnt to be contrasted, and the key to 
Satan's wiles mast lie in their difference. The Church 
owed its birth to a wandering teacher, sometimes house- 
less and hungry; when Messiah was famished, what 
more vivid illustration could be conceived of the scanty 
resources with which Jesna had boldly undertaken the 
most tremendous task 7 Well might the tempter call on 
bim to show that he possessed powers adequate to his 
enterprise, or invite him to escape by miracle from 
personal want : — ' If thou art the Son of God, command 
that these stones become bread.' When Messiah does 
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U length feed the hungry, it is for the crowd who have 
hung upon hii lips til day, and have thns learned that 
man doth not live bj bread alone, that his wondrona 
power is exerdsed. That incident in the Tradition, 
placed like the Temptation in the wilderness, is followed 
bjr the demand of the Pharisees for a sign, by which 
Messiah's ought should be triumphantly esublished. 
Brief as are the records, it ia probable enough that 
Jesus was met again and again by such demands. Out 
of the memory of them sprang the temptation which 
Matthew places second, to give some public demon- 
itration of the divine power which upheld him. Let him 
but fling himself from some Temple height, and descend 
nnhanned anud the crowd below I R^scd on the 
pinnacle of his first successes, what giddy dreams of 
daring venture might not have crossed his mind I But 
no, be win not tempt Providence by quitting the 
appointed way of moral endeavour. Lastly, the Church 
SAsigned to the beginning of his career, in altered form, 
the trial which historical remembmnce placed at its most 
critical moment. At Csesarea Philippi Peter, in the name 
of the Twelve, acknowledged him the Messiah, Mark 
Till. 39. The disciples looked for him to lead them to 
sovereignty ; he saw that his pathway pointed to death. 
When Peter encouragingly rebuked him, ' this shall never 
be unto thee,' he turned with vehemence upon him, ' Get 
thee behind me, Satan,' adding immediately after, 'What 
doth it profit a man to gain the whole world, and foifdt 
his soul } ' The scene remained too firmly embedded in 
the Tradition to be disturbed. But has it not suggested 
the temptation, which Matthew artistically places at the 
climax, to grasp at worldly power, forsaking allegiance to 
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the onlj True? 'Get thee behind me, Satan,' criei 
Jesna to Peter, ae hiB disciple offers him a throoe instead 
of a cross. ' Get thee hence, Saun,' cries Messiah 
to the Devil, when he will not purchase empire hj 
onffllthfulness. 

(3) The symbolism of Christian stoiy is not withont 
parallels elsewhere ; and in proportion to the moral force 
of the religious consciousness will be the prominence 
ascribed to such conflicts of legendary heroes with the 
powers of evil. The Greek fable of the choice of 
Herakles ahows none of that passionate intensity which 
marks the brief narrative of the Evangelists. But in the 
records of a religion which has some striking afSnitiei 
with the faith of Israel, there are traces of a struggle not 
wholly unlike that of Jesus with the ' Adversary.' The 
ancient Persian! embodied their beliefs in a collection of 
Scriptures which have come down to us under the name 
of the Zend-Avesta. The central Hgure of these writinga 
was known to the Greeks under the name of Zoroaster ; 
they supposed him to have been the founder of the 
rehgion of the Magi ; and some writers actually placed 
him as early as six thousand years before the death of 
Plato. It is not necessary for our pnrpose now lo 
enquire whether such a teacher ever really lived, fint it 
is woith while to point out that in his character of 
prophet, champion of righteousness, and revealer of the 
truth, he is exposed to a trial on the same line as 
Messiah's. Over against the snpreme power of good, 
Ahura Mazda, 'Lord all-knowing,' stands the hostile 
power of evil, Angra Mainyn.^ The appearance of 

' Tbete nune* an often known under contracted forms, Ornuud 
nnd Ahrinuui. 
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Zoroaster, M whose birth all the creatures of the good 
creations cried out, ' Hail I ' who was the first to think 
good thoaghts, to speak good words, and peifonn good 
deeds,' threatens Ahriman's swaj ; all bis energy, there- 
fore, i* directed against his rival. Later legends related 
bow from his birth to his thirtieth year Zoroaster was 
exposed to continual danger by the attacks o[ the demons, 
till his wondroas powers overcame them all, and they 
ceased to beset him. Bat in the Avcsta these conflicts, 
thoQgh more obscnrelj related, strike a deeper note of 
moral experience. The assault, indeed, is made on one 
occasion against his life. 

From the refioiu of the Hortli* forth rushed Antra Haiiiyii, the 
deadly. And thus qtaks the guileful one, be the evil-doer, AhrimaD^ 
the deadly : ' Demons I rush down upon him 1 destroy the holy 
Zoroaster r Thedemoa came rushing aloog; the noMen death, the 
heU-bmi. 

Zoroaster chanted aloud the Ahuna-Vaicya:* 'The will of the 
Lord is the law of bolineu, the riches of Vohumano [good thought] 
shall be given to him who works in this world for Haida [the All- 
knowing], and wields according to the will of Ahur* [the Lord] the 
power he gave him to relieve the poor.' 

The demon dismayed rushed away, the unseen death, the bell, 
bom. And the demon, the guileful one, said unto Ahrimaii: 'O 
baneful Ahriman t 1 see no way to kill him, so great is the glory 
of the holy Zorosater,' * 

Foiled in the endeavour to get Zoroaster's life into his 
power, Ahriman seeks to avert the impending overthrow 

< SaenJ Boohs of ilu Eatt, zziii. p. aoi-1. 

* Probably, that is, fron helL 

' A sacred prayer by which Ormaid himself in his first conflict 
with Ahriman had beaten him back. 

* Zenda-Avesta, pt. i, in Satnd Books of the Eaal, vol. iv. p. 204. 
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of his own sovereignty of evi) by offering his ftnugonist 
the glory of imperial svraj. 

Again to him said the guileful one, the naker of the e*i] world, 
Ahriman : ■ Do not destroy my creature*, O holy Zoroaaler. Re- 
nounce the good law* of the wonhippera of Haxcla, and Ibon shalt 
gain rach a boon ai ZtAAk ' gained, the ruler of Uie nationa.' 

Thiu ID answer to him said Zoroaster: 'Not aerer will I 
renounce the good law of the worsliippere of Mazda, tbongh my 
body, my Uie, my aoul, should buisL' 

Finally when Ahritnan enquires by whose word he will 
strike and repel, Zoroaster replies, ' The word tanght by 
Mazda, these are my weapons, my best weapons I ' 
And after chanting once more the sacred prayer, he 
exclaims, ' This I ask thee : teach me the trath, O Lord 1 ' > 
Here are sabstaniially the same elements as in the 
Gospel story; the effort of the tempter to beguile the 
holy prophet from his task by offering to set him on a 
throne is baffled through his reliance on the 'words 
tanght by the All-knowing,' jtist u Jesns overcomes Satan 
with a thrice repeated ' It is written.' 

(4) The Zend-Avesta does not connect the assault of 
Ahiiman with any special crisis in Zoroaster's life. But 
the reflective imagination which places the TemptatiOQ of 
Jesus immediately after his invesliture with Mes^anic 
dignity, finds a counterpart in the Buddhist Scriptures in 
the conflict between Gotama and the Evil One as soon 
as he had attained supreme Enlightenment. On the night 
when the jonng Prince made the ' Great Renunciation,' 

' A legendary king who wM *aid to have ruled the woild a 
thouaaod years. 

* Sacrtd Boohs of tin EasI, vol. iv. p. 306. 
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letnng wife and child and home, to devote binuelf lo the 
quest of tmth for the sake of his fellow-men, Mara, the 
Indian Satan, appeared at the <Atf gate with the offer of 
world-wide rule ' : — 

standing in Che air he eadaimed, ' Depart not, O my Lord t la 
■eren days bvm Dow the wheel of empire will iqtpear, and will make 
yon wvereigD over the fbar continenta and the two thotiaand adjacent 
iaks. Stop, O ny Lord.' 

'HanlweUdoI know that the wheel ctficraereignty would appear 
to me ; but it ia not ■ovem|:nty that I desire. I will become ■ 
Buddha, and make the ten thouaand wDrld-cyiteinB abont for joy.' 

Tben tbougbl the Tempter to bimaelf : ' Now from thia tinw 
Ibnfa, whenever a thought of liut tx anger or malice shall sriM 
within you, 1 will get to know of it' And be followed hii^ 
«ver watching tor aome slip, as closely m ■ shadow whkh nerer 
leaves its object. 

Years afterwards, when [he quest was completed and the 
goal attained, Gotama sat plunged in meditation on the 
mysteries which he and he alone now underalood. As 
he cast his eyes over the myriad forms of human 
character, and thought of the stupid and indifferent, the 
vain, the selfish, the greedy and passionate, who would 
not hear the word, the desire arose within him to remun 
silent: 'With great puns have I acquired il. Enough) 
why should I now procluin it 1 This doctrine will not 
be easy to understand for beings that are lost in lust and 
hatred.' This was the real Temptation, to choose a life 
of ease and rest in quiet seclusion in place of the cease- 
less toil of the Teacher. But the Buddhist Order, fixing 
iu thought on the official rather than the personal 
character of its founder, gathered up the trials of life- 
iong labour into one single battle with the forces of sin. 

> JBA1M SloHis translated 1^ T. W. Rhys Davids, toL i. p. 84- 
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On the nig^t vhen he attained sapieme Enlightenment he 
•tood, u an ancient veise said, 'dispelling the hosti of 
the Evil One, like the sun that illuminates the iky.' - Out 
of this i^irase imasix'tion constructed a mighty annj 
which Man led to the assault. But the weapons th^ 
were hurled at him fell as garlands of flowers at his feet. 
Ai the Buddha saw the ranks of the fiends approaching, 
' Making the virtoet nj shield,' he thought, ' I mast strike 
this host with the sword of virtue, and thus overwhelm it.' 
Baffled and defeated, at length Mara departed; 'I find 
no sin In him,' he said, 'and now indeed he is beyond 
my power.' Week after week went by, and the Buddha ate 
no food ; the three daughters of Mara, Craving, Discontent, 
and Lust, tried all their wiles against faim, but in vain; 
until at length on the forty-ninth day the king of the gods 
brought water for his face, and the (bur guardian angels 
ministered unto him.* The symbolism of all this is plain 
enongh. It has been developed further than that of the 
Gospels. But the meaning is still essentially the same. 
In their temptation, as in their nativity, the figures of the 
Buddha and the Messiah embody in different forms the 
eternal hope of the triumph of humanity orer evil. 



{ 4. The TnuwSfonitloa. 

Cloaeljr connected with the conception of Jeans as 
Messiah, and likewise linked with his approaching death, 
is the narraUve of the Transfiguration.' It follows the 

< Smtnd Bouit of Urn EaMt, vol. liii. p. 78. 
* Birth Slorim, «(d. i. p. 96 foil., I06-ioq. 
■ Mar* is. 9-S, and Mialleli. 
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scene at Caesarea Philippi which M&rk, more clearlj than 
either of the other two Sjnoptiits, represents &s a crisis in 
his ministry. So far he hid been the Teacher, the sower 
of the word, proclaiming the rule or sovereignty of God. 
Bnt his successes and his dangers, the homa^ of the 
crowd, and the hostility of Bjnagogue-nileTs, scribes, and 
Pharisees, all compelled him to define his plans ; and as 
tfae jonme^r to the capiul shaped itself before him, he 
felt the need of preparing his disciples for the dangerons 
venture, and detennimng his own position. So, among 
the olive groves and poplars beneath the slopes of Mount 
Hermon, he enquires ' whom do men say that I am ? ' > 
The answers vary. John the Baptist, they tell him, 
Elijah, Jeremiah, one of the old prophets risen again. 
' But,' continues Jesus, ' whom say ye that I am P ' and 
Peter replies without hesitation, 'Thou art the Messiah.'* 
The word has been nttered, the title confessed, and the 
Teacher has not rejected it. Jesus does, in fact, accept it ; 
yet it is so liable to misconstraction, so little essential to tus 
present work, that he will have nothing said about it. He 
was the Messiah, but yet 'he charged them that they 
should tell no man of him.' 

(I) Six days after, Jesus takes Peter and James and John 
on to a high mountun apait. There he is transfigured 
before them : his face shines as the snn, and his gamienta 
become white as the light. As the three disciples gaze, 

' So Mark viii. 17, Luk* iz. 18. Mmtt. xvi. 13, however, repreunti 
Jesus as already claiming the Mesaiaaic function. The variationa of 
the text, 'Whodomensay that CheSonof Man is?' or 'that I the 
■ S<Ki of Ubd am,' show chat the simpler form of the question is 
the orig;inaL 

* On the peculiar additioD in Jfofl, xvi. 17-19, see chap. vii. {4,6. 
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thej see Moses and Elijah talking with him : they spoke, 
■ays Luke, ' of hia decease which he was about to accom- 
plish at Jerusalem.' The modem English biographers of 
Jesns, Farrar, Gtikie, and Edersheim, have all accepted 
this as an acconnt of literal fact Meyer, observing that 
though Elijah had been carried up to heaven and had 
a resnncction body, Moses still lay in his unknown 
sepulchre, suggests that while the change in Jesus was 
real, the two prophets were not actually present, they were 
Ken only in a viuon. This division of the incident into 
two pans of varying character docs not commend itself to 
other apologists. From Tertallian to Weiss it has been 
irften proposed to treat the whole as a 'subjective' 
ftppearance. It is believed that it was dark, and Peter 
and bis comrades, weary with theii cUmb, were heavy 
with sleep. Might not what they saw have belonged to 
the visions of the night ? In that case they must each 
have dreamed at the same moment the same dream ; and 
theie is little less difficulty in comprehending how they 
could all three simnltaneously behold the same figures 
with the inner eye, than in understanding how Moses and 
Elijah could have been present in bodily shape as two 
men. Moreover th^ language of the Third Evangelist, in 
whichever form we interpret it, leaves no room for the 
supposition. Our Revisers' text tells us that they saw 
neidier the gloiy of Jesus nor the two who stood with him 
nil they were fnlly awake : the margin states that they 
Corced themselves to keep awake and never yielded to the 
desire for slumber. The theory of a waking vision in no 
way eases the miracle. No less unsatisfactoiy have been 
the efforts to explain the incident out of natural possi- 
bilities. At annset the crest of the moontun was lit up 
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with ft golden glow reflected on the person of Jesoi. 
Shadows, lach as mhj be seen from a Swiss peak pro- 
jected with hnge dimensions on a transparent mist, won 
lajnbow bnes, and were mistalcen by excited imagination 
for the two prophet fonns. Or two friends, perhaps 
Essenes, bad been sommoned by Jesns to secret con- 
ference; and when the tbnnder-«lond enveloped them, 
and the divine voice pealed forth, they disappeared, so 
that Jesns was fonnd alone. The absence of the mythology 
of nature from the Gospels — save in the rebuke addressed 
to the wind and lea — renders the first of these snggesdons 
In the highest degree nnltkely, to say nothing of its 
inadequacy to account for the moral elements of lh« 
scene : while die collnsion attributed to Jesus, at least 
by the grosser forms of the second, needs only to b« 
mentioned to be at once dismissed. Has modem 
rationalism no other explanation f 

(3) Let it Ik noted first of all how many poinu of 
contact the story shows with the Old Testament. Tha 
' high mountain ' — we need not try to decide whetha 
it be Tabor or Hennon — ^whither Jesns guides Pettt, 
James, and John, is the coimterpart of the sacred 
mountain which Moses climbed, followed by Aaron, 
Nadab, and Abihu. The face of Jesus shining as th* 
ran was not brighter than that of the great lawgiver, 
which shone — so said Rabbinic writings — before hia 
death as the sun, and, when he descended from the 
mount with the ubles In his hands, sent forth beams or 
rays, Exod. xxxiv. J9 (margin). The luminous cloud 
bad settled with smoke and fire over the peak where the 
prophet stood : when the Dwelling-place* was reared in 

'The nunc given to the 'Teat at MettiiiK' Ed the L«vitical 
legisUtion, Exod. XXV, 9. 
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die 'wildemesa, the cloud descended on ft and abode 
thereon : ^ u the priests came out of the holj place In 
the Temple after they had deposited the ark in the 
oracle within, the clond so filled the hoase, that tb^ 
could not stand at the altar for their ministry.* Ont c^ 
the cloud on Sinai came the solemn voice announcing 
the Ten Words which stood as the foondation of the 
ancient code.' So on the Mount of the Transfiguration 
did the voice out of the cloud proclaim a lawgiver if not 
a law, ' This is my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased : hear ye him.' Sng^gestions of divers utterancea 
blend in these few words. They recall, Mai/, zvli. ;, the 
declaration of the Baptism, which Matthew reports in the 
third person, iii. 17, founded originally on the Messianic 
poem, Pt. ii. 7 ; they remind us in Luke's version, iz. 35, 
'my chosen,' lA the Ancnnted Servant, It. zlii. 1, wbo is 
Yahweh's choice, in whom he takes his pleasnre ; and In 
the final command, 'hear ye bim,' they pc^nt to the 
description, in I>tul. zviii. 15, of the prophet wbo should 
be raised up like unto Moses, concerning whom it was 
added ' him shall ye hear.' 

(3} But these elements need some central thought to 
combine them and hold them in continuous union. 
They would not have assembled of themselves ; they are 
too fragmentary to constitute a whole, though they are 
Sufficient to enrich and adorn a conception which can 
bind them together. What is that conception P The 
two figures of Moses and Elijah are plainly the repre- 
sentatives oi the Law and the Prophets : * may it not be 
s(ud that the Transfiguration ia an attempt to express in 

■ £*iii/. xL 34>3S. *i j:tfV>viiL lo-ii. 'Am/, v. 33. 

* On tbe conncctloD of EliJiJi witli lle«u«h, tee chap. iv. { % 3, 
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pictorial form the relation of MeGsiah to the two great 
powers of the Jewish Church i Was this simply one of 
fulfilment? or did the new dispensuion supersede the 
old ? That was a question of great moment for the first 
believers; it was a question which was most closely 
connected with the scope of the gospel, and the terms on 
which the Gentiles could be admitted to the kingdom. 
, The Apostle Paul, at any rate, had no doubt about 
it. The gloiy of Moses, after all, was being done away ; 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God was to 
be discerned in the face of Jesus Christ. The minis- 
tration of death and the letter vanished before the 
mimstration of the spirit and life.^ What, then, was the 
agency by which the power of the law was broken i It 
was by Messiah's death and resurrection. As long as he 
was in the flesh, Jesus remuned under the law ; but the 
cross set him free from these limitations; risen and 
glorified be belong no more to Israel only, he was the 
representative of spiritual humanity ; he was the second 
man, the Lord from heaven. It was the aim of Jewish 
Cbristiani^ to accommodate the new force beside the 
old. ' Let us make three tabernacles,' cries Peter, ' one 
for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elijah,' This 
was the ideal of the narrower section of the Church : let 
the Kingdom abide between its two guardians and 
supports, with Law on the one band, and Prophecy on 
the other. But that was not the view of Paul at all. 
• The law was a tutor,' he argued,* ' to bring na unto 
Christ,' but once with Messiah, it was needed no more. 
The heavenly voice, therefore, declares ' TAis is my Son, 
hear iim:' when the cloud passes, Moses and Elijah 
> Comp. 3 Cer. til 7— iv. 6. ' Gal. iii, 74. 
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have diuppcuvd, tnd Jcitu is fonnd ftlons. law md 
Prophecy have done their work : the religioa ctf hnmaniQr 
needs them do more. That the ezaltatioD of Jesm u 
Bpiritaal Son of God should be portrayed onder tlte 
fignre of light, haimoniaes with the repeated tendenqr 
of Old Testament imagery. Light is the first divine 
creation, as the spirit of God broods over the darkness 
of the deep. Light was the robe with which God 
elothed himself as with a garment. Light beamed from 
Moses' face after his solemn communing with Deity npon 
the monnt. Ijght filled the Ay when the Saviour of the 
world was bom; and as in die book of Enoch God's 
rument was brighter than snn or snow, so did Messiah's 
vesture 'became glistering, exceeding white,' while bis 
face shone as the son. Under snch impulses has poetic 
imagination sought to give shape to the thongbt of Paul 
and portray the significance of Messiah's death.' 

(4) Once mwe does Indian legend supply a parallel 
to Christian thought. Death to the Buddha was no hour 
of humiliation and defeat, it was the final goal which 
released him from the last elements of attachment to 
material things, so that he passed away and ceased to be. 
The Messiah, about to die, sees in the suggestion that his 
fate shall be averted, a temptation of Satan ; but in the 

' Comp«ur« tbe Sttntt of Enoch, uii. 8-10 (when Enoch ia broutht 
before tbe fkce of the Lord), 'AodUie Lord said to Micti«el, "(iouicl 
lake frtm Enoch hia earthly robe, and anoint him with my holy oil, 
and clothe him with the raiment of my glory." And so Hichael did 
a* tbe Lord apake unto him. He anointed me and clothed me^ and 
the appearance of that oil waa more than a great light, and Ita 
anointing waa like excellent dew; and ita fragniMelike myn-h, 
ahining like a ray <rf tbe waa. And I gazed upon myself, and I wa« 
like one of hia glorious ones.' 
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Ttaai mto uiH f at Mcoring the triamph of hii oanse, ht 

la expected to lire again and return in hii followers' life- 
time to establish his power. The Baddha, on the other 
huid, loffers an inverse trial. No sooner has he qualified 
himself, by the attainment of supreme inught, to reach 
the goal, than the Evil One proposes to faim to escape 
the weariness of preaching the truth, and die at once. ' I 
shall not die,' he cries, ' tilt this pure religion is well 
proclaimed among men ' ; and he reusts the tempter, and 
lives and toils for more than fifty jrears.^ At length the 
hour of release anives. Three months before does he 
announce to the brethren that the time is at hand. On 
the last night, ere he has completed his ioumey, a rich 
young disciple brings a robe of cloth of gold and lays it on 
him. But th« person of the Buddha Bhines so clear, so 
exceeding bright, that the burnished vesture seems no 
better than a blotch.' Later story told bow hb body 
glowed like a flame, and his appwarance was beautiful 
above all expression. ' It is true,' said the Blessed One, 
when the disciple whom he loved observed it : 'the 
shining light is a certain foremimer of my decease.' 
Tmth and light corresponded m Indian as in Hebrew 
bought, and reverence for the Buddha chose the same 
symbol to express his greatness which Christian piety 
employed for Messiah. For the spiritual imagina^on is 
not bound by limitations of race, of country, or of time ; 
it freely borrows out of Nature's store the fittest emblems 
of its ideas. When these conceptions are in inward 
harmony, it is not wonderful that they should be clothed 
in kindred forms. 

' Buddhiit SuHat, in Strnmi Boaii of Iht £«iA vol. li, page 53. 

* Ibid. p. Si. I give the literal meaDing; of the phraee. 
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THE MIRACLES. 

The value of the G(»pel miracles Is necessaril]' 
•stimUed ver^ diSerenUx in different schools of thought. 
It is not the purpose of onr present enquiry to eumine 
the difficalties attending the conception of miracle in 
relation to the divine Order of Nature. Nor >ie we con- 
cerned with their evidential aspect, with the connectien, 
that is, between the occairence of certain outward events 
and the demonstralion of certain truths to the intellect or 
the enforcement of certmn principles on the conscience. 
The older rationalism of Locke r^ardcd JesoB as proved 
to be the Messiah by bis miracles, though even he 
observed in his journal nnvately as ean\y as 1681, ' Even 
ip those books which have tbe greatest proof of revelation 
from God, and the attestation of mvacles to confirm their 
being so, the miracles are to be judged by the doctrine, 
and not the doctrine by the miracles.' The conformity 
of a given Teaching with the moral and spiritoal natore of 
man appeared, therefore, to Locke to possess fu more 
significance than the external Incidents with which it was 
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assodkted, and actnall)' rappUed t Btandud bjr which 
they tnlgbt ihemaelvea be ^>praised. At & later stage oi 
thoi^bt the most sirenuoos ^orts were made to explain 
the Nev Testament tniracles out of exa^eiated repre- 
sentations of real events. The TransEgnntion, it wu 
suggested, was dne to the effect ai the setting snn upon a 
tbnnder cload ; while the two men whom the disciples 
supposed to be Moses and Elijah, wen two friends of 
Jeans with whom he had appointed a secret meeting, or 
had even arranged a kind of dramatic display. This 
method of criticism has given way before a more carefnl 
Btndy of the conditions of thought under which miraculous 
narratives arise. Whether or not miracles really happen, 
the historian has to account for the belief that they do. 
He finds that the miracles of any one place or time cannot 
be considered by themselves, apart from the miracles of 
other places and times. He takes note of the prevailing 
character of the age and the people ; he asks for coa- 
temporary documents, for proofs of carefnl observation, 
for the evidence of impartial judgment and correct record. 
Knowing the mode in which heightened expectation helps 
to give a special direction to the report of atterance or 
incident, he enqnires into the natnre and force of any 
special ideas which may affect the testimony by powerful^ 
exciting the imagination.^ Only when dne allowance ha* 
been made for such sources ot error, can he then attempt 
to ascertain the exact fact, and distinguish it from the 
allied explanation. 

1 On this Butject see an enay by the latt Dr. W. B. CupentH- 
on 'Fallaciea c^ Teatimony in Relation to the Supenutural,' ia 
the Coidm^ormy Rnitm, January, 1876, reprinted in Nmltm 
mud Mmt, p. 339. 
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f I. The Atmoaphere of Fftith. 

Howfu do the First Three Gospels fulfil these demands? 
It is plain at once diat tbey are the ptodnct of an sge of 
faith ; it is the everlasting gain of the fanman race that 
thef were not written under the dominance of the scientific 
ipirit Bat those who search for the historical reality whicb 
they contain, cannot excuse themselves from testing them 
by the methods of scientific enquiry. Let us ask, therefore, 
first, what were the general aspects of current belief in the 
period when they took shape. 

(i) The mode in which the tradition ctf Jesus was 
originally formed, has been already examined. It baa 
been seen that Jesus himself left nothing written. No 
account of mighty work or wonder has come to us from 
his own hand. And the nanatives of the Evangelists, 
as the enquiry into their sCructore will hereafter show, 
constantly difier in detail, and bear no sort of atlestation 
to their accuracy. In directness of evidential value they 
tnnst be pronounced to be farther from the events which 
they describe than many records of the later Church. 
Here, for instance, is the account given by VTilliam of 
Thierry, one of the friends of St. Bernard, of Bernard's 
treatment by his nncle Galderic and his brother Gnido 
after his first miracles, in 1135, when he was about 
thirty-two years old.t 

Neither did tbey «p«re hia tender modesty, exciting bim nitb 
hanh words, deprecating his gaoA deeds, making nottiiag of bil 
signs, and afflictJDg the meek aod unresisting one evea to teaca 
fay tbeir bsrshneai and [nsnlts. Godficy, the venerable Bishop of 

•TiaialMidlqr J.C HotIkm, Lif* and Timts of SI. Btmttrd, 
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Luifrei^ wbo «•■ m aaw relative of the holy M«n, and ever 
afterwards hU inacparable comptuiioii, used to aay that on the 
occuioa of tbe first miracle which he ever law him perfbnii, the 
wid Guido was present. It happened as they were pesBing 
Chateau LandoD id the territoiy of Sens, that a certain youth 
having an ulcer in hia fool, begged, with many prayer*, of Bernard 
M touch and blet* him. Bernard made tbe stgn of tlie cross, and 
[■mediately the lame was healed. A veiy few days after, as tbaf 
retunied through the same place, they (bund him whole and wdL 
Still Guido could not be restimined, even 1^ the miracle, from 
rebuking bim, and taxing him with presumptioD for having con- 
sented to touch the lad, so anzioiis about him in the bond ec 
diari^ was his brother. 

Four tnd twenty years later, in 1 147, Beraard's mlraclei, 
observes Mr. Morison, astonished everybody, himself 
Included, so that he became quite nneasj' on the subject 
of his own extraoTdinai7 powers. He frequently dis- 
cussed the matter with certun of the brethren, and hit 
Kcretaiy Godfrey reports the Saint's perplexities in the 
following terms :* 

I can't think what these miracles mean, or why God has thou^t 
It to work them through such an oue as I. 1 do not remember 10 
have read even io Scripture, of anything more wooderfuL Signs 
•nd woudeis have been wrought by holy men and by deoener*. I 
feel consdona neither of holineas nor deceit. I know that I have 
Dot those saintly merits which are illustrated by miracles. I trust, 
however, that I do Dot belong to the number of those who do 
wooderfiil things in the name of God, and yet are imknown ti 
tbe Lord. 

The evidence here is derived from Bernard himself, his 
secretary Godfrey, his relatives and friends; and the 
miracles were some of them recorded at once in letters 
Written on the Abbot's joomey to tbe brethren in the 
monastery at Clairvans. — When Fran^ Xavier was on his 
■ Lifi mttd TimM <^Sl. Btmard, p. 406. 
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•mvf bftck lo Isdla after his munonary labonr ia Japan, 
1b 1551, a terrible sttmn ovenook the diip in vhich he 
■vied. At midnight of the second day the *bip's boat 
which had been tecnred at the stein, was parted from the 
TMsel with fifteen men in her. The ship righted and got 
tmat more before the wind, bat the boat was lost to ught. 
When daylight came, nothing conld be seen of it As 
honr later, Xavier asked the master pilot to send a siulor 
al<tft to look out. The pilot and a sulor climbed to the 
Map together, bat after half an hoar they reported that 
nothing appeared. All day Xavier remaned in hia cabin 
praying, while the ship ran before the wind. At snnsct 
ht came on deck again, and then begged the pilot and the 
mate to go aloft once more. They remamed up a good 
long time, bat still afiSnned they could see nothing over 
the whole sea. After momenu of earnest prayer, while 
Xavier lud his hand npon the bulwark, a boy seated in 
the shrouds cried 'Miracle, miracle, here ia our boU.' 
It was on the waves, not farther than a gunshot off. The 
nilors wept and shouted ; they came to throw themselves 
at Xavier*! feet ; but he withdrew into the Captain's cabin 
and shut himself up inside that no one might speak to him. 
Meanwhile, the ciew of the lost boat were received into 
the ship. This Incident la related in full by Mendez 
Pinto who was on board the vessel at the time ; it was 
snpported by the evidence of various others, passenger? 
and crew, including two Portuguese noblemen connected 
with the royal house, a sea captain, and the man who 
went aloft lo look out, who gave their testimony under 
oath jnridically.i There is nothing in the New Testa- 
> Sm the X(^ Mtif i^Mta 4/ 5l^ Ai«m:i Xa* *r, b7 BCI117 June* 
Coleridge, S. J, wd. IS. pp. 352-357. 
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nent to be compared to this for precision ind detail ; 
jnat u there is nothing in the tradition of Jesog so 
explicit and so near the event as the language of Bernard 
and the letters of his Secretar;. Bm the cures may be 
explained ph^io logically, as the resnlt of the influence 
of a potent personality aided by the patient's faith and 
hope; vhile in the case of the restoration of the boat 
and its crew we ask how long after the event was the 
narrative of Mendes I^nto recorded, were the depositions 
of the witnesses taken separately, why were none of the 
fifteen men in the boat examined ; and since these and 
other qnestions cannot be answered, we suspend onr judg- 
ment, without attempting to determine what may have 
been the real circumstances at the bottom of the story, 

(i) Although, however, Jesus left no record, we are not 
without evidence, apart from the Gospels, of the thoughts 
and feelings of the age in which they arose. The early 
Church, the cultivated Gentile mind, the teaching in wlucfa 
Jewish education contisted, are all known to us; and 
these throw abtmdant light on the contemponuy modes 
of belief. 

(<z) If there be no written word from Jesus, there ia 
from the apostle Paul ; and he undoubtedly claims bodi 
for himself and for the Church at large, the possesion d 
miraculous power. 

For I will not dare to speak of uiy tbingg ave tliOBe wUdi 
Christ wrought through me, for the obediuce of the Geotiles bj 
word aod deed, in the power of signs and woodersiiD tbe power of 
the holy Spirit— Aom. it. 18, 19. 

Id notbing was I behind the very chiefeat apostlea, thoogh I am 
■willing. Tnily tbe signs of an iqnstle were wrongjit among ytn 
In all patience, by sfgoi and wonda* and mi^^ worka, — 
a Cor. zii. it, IS. 
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Tbe chander (rf the signs and wonden It not here 
qieclGed : it may perhaps be infeired from the 
•numeration of tbe gifts bestowed on the Chnrch, / Ctrr. 
lii. 9, 10, 18 : — 

To mnolher gifti of hMliags, in the oae Spirit ; and to another 
workings of roirada [mighty woi^ u in a Cor. xii. la] ; and ta 
■notlier prt^be^ ; and to another diccernings of apiriti ; to anod>er 
direra kinds of toognes ; and to another the interprctatioa of 

tongues God haCfa set some in the Church, firM 

apostles, second]; prophets, thirdly teacberti then miracle* 
[migh^ works], then gifts of bcAling, helps, gove n unents, divers 
kiniU of toaguc*. 

No particulars are ever given by the apostle, but it is plain 
that the most diverse elements of belief could co-exist in 
his mind. Side by aide irith the eighth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans stands a reference to the extra- 
ordinary Rabbinic fancy that the rock whence Moses drew 
a miraculous water-supply actually followed the Israelites 
in their wanderings for forty years ; ' for they diank of ft 
Spiritual lock which followed them,' the apostle adding 
triumphantly, 'and the rock was Christ,' / Cor. x. 4. 
Such conceptions presented no difficolties to him ; they 
were eatily transformed by a glowing imagination into 
hcts. But the accotmt which the apostle supplies, / Cor. 
lav., conceraiag prophesying and speech with tongues, 
which made the meetings of the Church seem rather like 
aasemblies of Intudcs, shows how ready he was to believe 
in supernatural agencies. The excited and anintelligible 
ntterance 'in a tongue' appeared due to the influence 
of some higher power. It was, in his view, a gift of 
'the Spirit.' 

{i) That Bgns and wonders shotild be expected within 
ibft Chni^ ia not tuipriring, when they were frequently 
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luppenhiff els«vheTe. Frodigfei tod portents Iffe recorijeil 
i^in and again b^ the historians of Rome ; and instancM 
have lieen already cited of the ease with which snch storiei 
could attach themselves to famous names. The Emperor 
Vespasian, so Tacitus -and Saetonins relate, gave sight to 
R blind man at Alexandria. During the last siege d 
Jerusalem the ur seemed thick with marvels. Before it 
began, a star resembling a sword, reports Josephus, stood 
over the doomed ci^. The great eastern gate of tha 
Temple, wrought of bronie, which could scarce be closed 
bj twenty men, opened of itself when firmly bolted into 
the solid floor, and swung slowly back. The guards 
came running to the Captain of the sacred honse and told 
bim of it, and it was with difBcnIty shut. At Pentecost, 
the priests going by night into the inner court, felt a 
quaking and beard a great noise : and then came % 
mighty voice saying, ' Let us remove bencc ' What arc 
these but symbols, like the heavenly voices or the 
darkness and the earthquake and the rent veil of the 
Gospel story? 

(e) While Roman and Jewish thought in the age of 
tfie evangelical tradition was thus prone to wonders, the 
later evidences of Christian belief and feeling point no 
less in the same direction. Ambrose and Augustine in 
the fourth century both bear their personal testinumy 
with a sincerity beyond dispute to marvellous cures, with 
vhicb they were directly or indirectly concerned. N(v is 
the witness limited to cases of this kind. It is equally 
explicit and direct respecting miracles of physical nature. 
Epipbanins, Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, 367-403 a.d., 
affirms that down to his own time the cliange of water 
into wine was repeated in many places as a testimony to 
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anbelieren. He nameB a fonntiJii at Clbfn in Caiit 
where this occoned, and specifies another at Genua, 
adding that he himself bad dnnk of one, and his brother 
of the other. 

{d) The parallel course of the traditions of the 
Synagogue embodied in the Talmnd presents timiltf 
illustrations. Students of this great collection aver that 
miracles are far more common in the accounts of the 
Rabbis, than thejr are in the New Testament. The belief 
in their occirrence is one of the foundations of all Its 
pictnres of social life. The men who by their prajen 
removed diseases and other calamities, like Rabb) 
Hantna ben Dosa, Nicodemus, Ac, were called Miracl»- 
workers (literallf, 'Men of work'). Again and again, 
the Teacher's word is enforced by wonders. At times, 
indeed, some Rabbi will refuse to grant the demand for 
a sign, like the Teacher in the Gospels ; though, unlike 
Jesns, he finally yields to It. Thus in the great Messianic 
discussion in the TalAudic treaUse Sanhidrin, the 
following story is related: — 

Rabbi }oai wu uked by his ctiadples ■ When wiU the Son of 
David come ? ' To this he replied, ' I >m tir^A you will ««k ma 
also for a aipi.' Upon which they BMured him they would not. 
On thia be replied, ' When this gate {viz. of Rome) shall foil, and 
be baUt, and again &U, and tbej ahall not have lime to rebuild It 
till the Son of Dkvid oomes.' They (aid to him, 'Rabbi, give iia« 
•ign.' He aaid to theo^ ' Have ye not promised me that ye wooU 
not aeek a u'gn?' The7Baid tobim, 'Notwithataiidingdo it' He 
Mid to tbem, ' If so the waters from the Cave of Pamias [one at the 
•onrcea of the Jordan] «hall liechangd into blood,' In that moment 
tbey were dianfed Into blood.* 
Rabbi Elieier cprooU a carob tree from iU phu», tnd 

lEdenbdm, Ufi mmi Timm a/Mtamuk, voL IL p. 737. 
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lemoveB it one hundred cnbits (some nj fom hundred, 
adds the story) to prove tbe truth of his teaching; and 
vhen hJB opponents declare this to be no proof, he turns 
the waters of a stream backwards. Two dumb men 
received the gift of speech from Rabbi Jehndah the 
Holy.^ Cures were wrought at a distance, as in the 
following example :— 

It happened that the son of Rabbi GMnllel waa IlL He anit two 
diadptcB of tbe wise to Rabbi Huud* to aak for men? upon bim. 
At sooD as Rabbi Haniaa saw them, be went into an upper room 
and asked mercy for him. When he came down, he said to them, 
'Go, th« fever has left bim.' Tbeysaidtohim 'Artthonapropbet?' 
He laid to them, ' I am not a prophet, neither the aon of a prophet : 
but this I have received, that if my prayer is £nent in my mouth, 
1 know that it is accepted, but if not 1 know that it ia rejected.' 
They sat down and wrote and fixed the exact hour; and when they 
came to Rabbi Gamliel, be said to them, 'By the servicel you are 
exactly right. Even so it was, at that hour the fever left him, and 
be asked oF us water to drink.' 

Other Rabbis even raise the dead, and in a very singular 
■tory concenuDg the visits paid to a Rabbi by the Emperor 
Antoninus, the Caesar remarks, ' I know that even the 
smallest among yon recalls the dead to life.' 

It is thus plain that the conditions of thought in which 
mtracnlous narratives arise, existed in both tbe Jewish and 
the Gentile world during the era in which tbe Gospel 
tradition took its present shape. Can we, then, point to 
any special causes which gathered a halo of wonder 
lonnd the person of Jesus P It is not possible to explain 
every individual marvel, or find the exact incident whence 
it has sprung. But it may be possible to discover the 
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Ideu tnd fMUngi which h&ve helped to create these 
•toriei. and to account for the typical fonns which special 
tendendei ol thought have assumed. We shall find that 
they are cloiel)' connected with the belief that Jesus was 
the Messiah. In the glory which encircled the great hope 
of the Deliverer, imagination was not confined to fact, 
jost as the romantic incidents of the struggle of the 
Maccabees for national freedom were adorned with pic* 
tores of heaYenly powers aiding the champions of the 
people of God. So fixed was the expectation of Messiah's 
wonders that it is alleged that one of the reasons for the 
failnre of the Mesaanic pratenwons of the ' Son of the Star' 
(Bar Kokhba), in the rtign of the Emperor Hadrian, lay 
In his inability to work minurles. Sickness and suffering 
would make a special appeal to him. Rabbi Joahoa, so 
tons a Talmndic atoiy, once asked Elijah when Messiah 
would come. 'Go and ask him thTself,' replied the 
PropheL ' And where does he abide i ' enquired the Rabbi. 
' At the gate of the city.' ' And what is his sign ? ' 'He 
sits among the poor, the nek and the stricken, and they 
show him thtir sores, and he binds them up again one 
by one.' 

{ a. Care of Demonlaca. 

Many of the ' mighty works ' of Jesos wen coiea. Fat 
these, as he himself again and again testifies, faith was an 
indispensable element, 'Thy futh hath nude thee 
whole,' is his own remark. The real force which worked 
the patient's cure dwelt in his own mind : the power of 
Jesus lay la the potency ti his personality to evoke this 
force. Where that failed, where he could not inspire this 
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conviclion, there, as the earliest tradition tells ns, Mtrk 
vi. 5,' ' he conid do no migbtj work.' 

(i) Among the miracles of healing, a prominent place 
is occupied by what is described as casting oat devils. 
It mast be remembered that this was a regalar practice 
on the pait of professional exorcists; and that the 
records c^ the time supply ample evidence of its occor- 
rcnce both in Palestine and elsenhere. That the epileptic 
01 hystetical should grow calm in the presence of 
the Teacher, is perfectly iDtelligible. But the Gospels 
relate these incidents in the glow of Messianic faith. In 
the language ascribed to Jesus himself thejr were a mani- 
festation of that great agency of righteousness known at 
'the kingdom of God.' So far is he, however, from 
claiming any exclusive control of this power, that h« 
distinctly recognises its possession by others. When he 
is accused of casting out devils by Beelzebub, he replies, 
' By whom do youi sons cast them out 7 therefore they 
shall be your judges.' ' But,' he adds, ' if I by the 
finger of God cast out devils, then is the kingdom of God 
come upon you.' In his hand, then, — so the Church 
believed — the expulsion of the demons is part of Messiah's 
war with evil ; and this conviction, in the minds of the 
Evangelists, has tended to give these stories a peculiar 
form. In the first day's teaching at Capernaum, an ni^ 
clean spirit in some poor sufierer bursts out in the sjma- 
gogue, Mark i. S4 ; — 

What have we to do with thee^ tbcm Jens of Haareth? Art 
tlioa cone to dertn^ mil know thee who thou ar^ tbe Ho^ 
One of God. 

* Comp, dHp. T. 1 1^ a. 
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And the nme evening the procesa is continued, i. 34 : — 

And be healed many that were nek with diver* diaeeiei, mud CMt 
ODt many devib ; and be lullered nol the devil* to apak, h*-TniTt 
tb^kncw him. 

'Knew him' — to be whatP LnkeiHmore explicit, iv. 41. 
' He suffered them not to speak, becanse they knew that 
he wu the Christ ' ; and later copyJEts added to Mark's 
text the Bupplementaiy vords ' to be Christ' Thos before 
Jesns has himself made any sach claim, before his fol- 
lowers have confessed him, or the people have recognised 
him, do the evil spirits ovn him as their Lord. The 
later f^th moulds the earlier reminiscence. 

(1) Uther elements are sometimes taken ap into such 
stories. They are told and retold, with fresh applica* 
tions, and by degrees the details are defined under the 
influence of thoughts which did not belong to the 
original narrative. As they stand now in our Gospels 
they are really the result of a long process, which has 
obscured the facts from which it started, and has produced 
a kind of fancy picture beyond the reach of historical 
analy»s. Thus in the story of the demoniac of Gerasa, 
Mark V. i-ao, and parallels, the fundamental theme ia 
Messiah's victory over the demonic powers. The knguage 
of the Evangetiats plunly shows that in its simplest form 
the unhappy sufferer was ' a man with an unclean spirit,' 
Mark V. ), cp. i. 13. Running to Jesns from afar, he 
ffings himself at his feet, addressing him as Messiah. 
Jesus commands the unclean spirit to come forth, Mark 
V. 8, Lukt viii. 39. So far the story resembles the scene 
In the synagogue at Capernaum. At this point, it might 
have ended with the demoniac's cure. But now, in tbt 
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question of Jems, ' What ia thr ntUM t ' it nnezpectedly 
takes a fresh development. The poor lunatic is under the 
delusion that a whole ' Legion ' > of devils lodged within 
bim.i The single ' unclean spirit ' ia thus multiplied bj 
t word four-thousandfold ; and the faatisy of madness 
is treated in the rest of the story as sober fact. Under 
Messiah's decree of expulsion, these demons now begin 
to make terms with him. In Mori v. 10, the sufferer 
himself pleads with Jesus on tbeir behalf that he will not 
send them away out of the country. But in Zuit viii. 
31, they themselves entreat that he will not bid tbem 
depart ' in/o tht abyss.' That was the destined abode of 
durance for the powers of enl ; there would Satan be 
harled, in Messiah's triumph, and kept in bondage for a 
thousand years, Rn. xx. 1, 3. The demons in Matt. 
viii. 39, accordingly, objected to be tormented 'btfort tht 
time' One way to the abyss, the underworld, cp. Rom. 
X. 7, was supposed to lie through the sea ; and this is 
perhaps the reason why the swine into which they enter, 
rash down the steep into the lake, and perish in the 
waters. But were the swine real swine? How came 
they into the stcny ? As it stands now, some critics have 
found in it a touch of grotesque humour. The stupid 
devils thought to save themselves by their request that 
they might be transferred to the herd pasturing on tha 
slope. They were miserably deceived, they only ensured 
their own doom the more quickly I The meaning of 
the swine it is hard to determine. Were they originally 

< A Roman l^ioa ooiuistal of 4,000 men. 

* This has alrcttdy inflDenced the eariier put di Luke's narra- 
tive; in ver, 17 heilescribes the man u having 'devils': in ver. ^ 
lie command of Jesus is addi^sacd to 'tim unclean apirit.' 
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onlydte bndn-sick viiion of the possessed, who imagliied 
he saw the demons witMn him rushing foith in the shape 
of the tmclean aiiinuds P No definite answer can be 
given, fiat it is possible that some such wild ntterance 
may have started the tale, which was elaborated afterwardi 
tinder other influences. The incident, it will be observed, 
i* placed in the Decapolis, on the east of the lake of 
Galilee and the Jordan valle7. The region was largelj 
heathen, and Gerasa appears to have been the seal ^ 
the worship of the great goddess-motber CybSlt. Now 
the swine was a recogmsed Jewish symbol of heathen 
Impurities ; and we know from the Apostle Panl that the 
tu\j Christiani regarded the Gentile gods as demons, 
/ Ccr. 1. 20. The destnicUon of the swine woald then 
be the emblem of the oveithrow of blse worship ; the 
vanishing of the demons in the abyss at Messiah's 
command is only the translation into incident of the 
disiqipearance of the idol deities before the preaching of 
the Gospel. It is hardly to be supposed that these con- 
ceptions were ccmcioutly brooght together and combined. 
Tbe story is not an elaborate invention ; it is a gradual 
growth, whose several forms enable some of its varying 
conceptioiu to be traced. All the more likely is it, 
therefore, that it absorbed into itself different symbols, 
drawn from varions circles of ideas. Bat if this be so, 
it will only be understood in its whole meaning in con- 
nection with the events of a later time. If it really 
contains an allusion to the subsequent victories of Christ- 
ianity over heathenism, it cannot have finally acqmred 
its existing shape until after the labours of tbe great 
apostle of the Gentiles; and the miivcle of Meniah 
beyond Jewish soil will thus give the seal to the misslon- 
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ary ftctivitjr of Paul. Thus may allegory and history 
bftve contribnted to bring the story into its present fonn.^ 
(3) If tbe maltitade of the demons in the Gerasene 
incident be due to a misinterpretation of the sufferer's 
self-chosen title, it is possible, aa has been acutely 
suggested,* that a double meaning in the word pruuma 
(Hebrew and Aramean ruack) ' spirit ' or ' wind ' may lie 
beneath a pair of narratives of the calming of a demoniac 
and the calming of a storm. When Jesus ' rebukes ' the 
'spirit' in the synagogue at Capernaum, Mark i. 15, he 
says to it ' Hold Ihy peace ' (Greek miitO'thlli, literally 
' be thou muzzled '). When he ' rebukes ' the ' wind ' 
and the sea upon the lake, Mark iv. 39, he addresses 
it with the same word, ' hold thy peace ' (Greek pe- 
FKiuo-to: the English version, missing this identity, has 
'V>e still'). The idea of muzzling ^ paeuma (or ruaeh) 
might be applied either to a rebellious spirit or to a 
tumullnons wind ; the expression would be remembered ; 
and then, blending with other reminiscence, nonld 
g-.'adually adapt itself to two wholly different occasions. 
Traces of this still remain in the sequel, which relates 
the obedience of the pneuma. This likewise might bear 
a double significance : in the first scene the hearers 
exclaim 'What is this? With authority he commandeth 
even the unclean spirits, and they obey him ' ; while in 
the second, the disciples exclaim ' Who then is this, that 
even the wind and the sea obey him ? ' 

' Comp. Keim, /ttus 0/ f/atara, iv. pp. tJO-tsS; Bibttfor Young 
PtopU, TJ. pp. 384-386.— On tbe fao demonfacs of Ualthew, aee 
below, chip. vii. { 1, 4. 

' Tht Ktrml and On Huak, p. aao. 
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f 3. Old Ttstament Elemeats. 

While Messiah triniaphs over the powers of evil, tbe 
coming a^ will bring with it bodily renovation foi the 
mtitned tnd infirm. This wu a favourite theme of 
prophecy, and may lead the way, therefore, to the con- 
rideialion of the saggestiveness of Sciipture thought and 
Ungoage. 

( I ) When the apostle Paul meets the difBcuIty of the 
Corinthians concerning the resarrection, ' But some man 
will say. How are the dead raised, and with what body 
do they come ? ' he deals with ao objection thu was not 
raised at Corinth only, and he answers it with an analogy 
which is cariously paralleled elsewhere. Queen Cleo- 
patra, it is said, asked Rabbi Meii whether the dead would 
rise naked or clothed. 

I will sbow thee tbis, replied the Rabbi, by a conclusioa dnwii 
from the less to the greater, from the grain of wheat. For be- 
hold, the grain of wheat which is buried naked, springs forth out 
of the earth with many clothes : how much more the righteous with 
their eloihes. 

Sometimes similar questions were settled by a reference 
to prophecy. Another Rabbi argued thus : 

It i» written, Behtdd I will gather them trom tbe couts of tbe 
ouib, and with Ihen the blind and tbe luoe, the woman with 
child and her that travaiieth with child together; and in another 
place it ia written, Then shall the lame man leap aa a hart and 
tbe tongue of the dumb sing. How is this posaible ? They shall 
rise with their defects, but then be healed. 

Snch passages as these here quoted seem to have been 
often in the minds of the disciples of Jesns, and tended 
to colour the tradition of Messiah's activity, especially 
when it was detached from special cases of individual 
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cnrea, and generalised Into descriptioni of whole lerie* 
and kinds. Tims when Jesus sits npon the monnt to 
heal, as be had fonnerl^ sat to deliver the law of the 
kingdom, we are told, Mail, xv, 30, 31 : — 

There came nnto him great mnldtude^ having with tbem the 
tame, blind, dumb, ""'""■^, and many othera, and they cait them 
down at hi* feet; and he healed tbem : insomuch that the multi- 
tude wondend when they saw the dumb apcaking, the maimed 
whole, and the lame walking, and the blind Mcing; and thejr 
glorified the God of Israel. 

Sometimes the inflaence of prophecy and the desire to 
show Metnab's conformity with its demand, is still more 
clear,^ it is in fact openljr avowed ; as in the following, 
Maif. viil 16, 17;— 

And when even was com^ they brought unto him many poa- 
acssed with devils; and he cast out the spirits with a word, and 
healed all that were sick : that it might be fulfilled irtiich wu 
B-Kiken by Isaiah the [Kxiphet aaying. Himself took our infirmities 
•nd bare our diseases. 

The application of such prophecies, thus interpreted, to 
Jesns, at once created a special expectation of his healing 
energy ; and thiSi seizing on the actual material supplied 
by aposiollc recollection, giadoally moulded the details 
Into congenial forms. 

(2) This process was no doubt promoted by the 
tendency to convert symbols into actual inddents and 
turn figures into facts. ' They that are whole,' said Jesns, 
in reply to the critics who objected to bis associating with 
publicans and sinners, ' have no need of a physidan, but 
they that are sick.' Here was a metaphor all ready for 

■ Camp. chap, i^ p. V>ff. 
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nas. The Teacher wu the great heftier (rf the soms and 
wonndi of men's hearts and lives : and moral core easily 
associated with itself the idea of physical restoration. In 
ancient Hebrew thought the two orders, the material and 
the spiritual, were so closel)' related, that the one might 
constantly stand for the other. So Jesus describes him- 
self in the words of Isaiah as anointed ' to preach good 
tidings M the poor and to proclum recovering of sight 
to the blind,' Ltik* iv. 18; and the Apostle Panl is setit 
to the Gentiles ' to open their eyes,' Attt rxvi. 17.' The 
blind who lead the blind, the deaf who have ears but will 
not hear, the halt and maimed who have stambled and 
fallen apon the way, all stand for various forms of moral 
and spiritual impotence, which tradition has sometimes 
transmuted into phyucal infirmity. Thus when the 
messengers of John the Baptist carry to Jesus thdr 
master's qnesdon ' Art thon he that cometh, or look wtt 
for another ? ' Jesus replies, Matt, xi. 4, 5 : — 

Go your w>y and tell John tbe thiDgs which ye Aa hear and 
see : the blind receive dteir sight, and tbe lame walk, the lepers 
aredcanwd, and thedeaf bear, mkI the dead are raited op, and the 
poor have good tiding! pteacbed to tbem. 

The last clause, reminding ns of the language of the 
Servant of old, It. Ixi. r, s, abvady qnoted, proves that 
the passage is thronghont symbolic: But the Third 
Evangelist did not so onderstand it: be translates the 
words fA Jesus into bodily reality, inserting the following 
statement to jnstify the Teacher's answer, JLuht vii. at : — 

1 So In the Book of Enoch as quoted above, p. 66, when theihe^ 
were gathered into Ae sacred boose, 'the eyea of all were opened, 
■0 tttat they nw tbe good, and there was not one among then 
that had not sight.' 
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In tbat hour be cored numy of dieeuea uid pltsnea mm) evil 
qiiriU ; wtd on numy that were bliod he bestowed sight 
Both Gospels cont^n the phnue 'the dead are raised 
np.' Life and death were immemorial emblems of good 
and evil,^ and the^ constantly occur in that sense in the 
New Testament. ' This my son was dead and ts alive 
agun,' says the prodigal's father. The symbolism runs 
all through the thought of Paul, as be addresses the 
believers who were once dead in trespasses and uns, but 
are now risen with Christ and alive unto God. It passed 
into an early hymn, where sleep and death stand as twin 
figures side by aide, Ephet. v. 14 : — 
Awake, tbou that steepest. 
And arise from ttw dead. 
The Synoptical narratives preteot but one ittstance in 
common dF raising the dead, — viz. the little daughter of 
Jurus ; and in this case Mark relates Uiat Jesus expressly 
told the mourners that she was not dead but sleeping, 
v. 39. Lnlte, however, prefixes to the message brought 
by the Baptist's disciples the beautiful story of the 
raising of the widow's son at Nain, vii. ii-ty. No other 
Evangelist reports it : Jesus bears in it the Messianic title 
'the Lord,' ver. 13 : the incident is placed at Nain, on 
the slope of the same mountain on which Sbunem lay, 
where Elisha had raised, so ancient legend told, an only 
son. The incident seems to owe its place in the narra- 
tive to the Evangelist's desire to prepare the way for the 
statement in ver. u, 'the dead are raised up '; and the 
language of its sequel, ver. 16, implies that it has beeik 
modelled on prophetic example. 

(5) This points to a third element in the circle of 

■ See Dttit. XXX. I ;, 19. &c. 
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Mt\j Chiiitiui conceptiono, viz. the influence of Scripture 
^pei. Imtances of (his have been tnced already in the 
storj' of the Annunciation ; ' bnt they arc not confined to 
the legends of the Birth. Of the great personalities of 
the Old Testament two were especially connected with 
the Messianic hope, Moses and Elijah. Moses, as the 
giver of the first law, stood as the coonterpart to the 
king; and jadge who should issue and administer the 
second ; and Elijah had long since been designated as 
the forerunneT who shonid prepare the way for the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord.* Accordingly, in one of 
the sections of the Revelation, in which Jewish concep- 
tions are most prominent, these two figures appear with 
their former powers to shut np the heavens, to torn waters 
into blood, and smite the earth with evei^ plague, as oftcD 
as they desire, Jiev. xi. 3-6. In the Transfiguration the 
same pair stand on either side of the Son of God. 
Thus they belonged to the imaginative atmosphere which 
invested the Messianic ideal; and their own features are 
sometimes reproduced in him. As Moses had fasted 
forty days upon the mount, and Elijah in the desert on 
the way to Horeb, so does Messiah spend forty days 
without food in the wilderness. Moses fed Israel on the 
wanderings, and Jesus feeds the multitude in the desert 
place. Elijah multiplied the widow's oil, and Jesus 
multiplied the five loaves and two fishes. Elijah raised 
the widow's son at Zarephath ; ' the Lord ' doei the same 
at Nain. Thus, by written prophecy, by symbolic 
language, and by hertric Q^pes, does the influence of the 
Old Testament help to call into being the wonders of 
the New. 
■ Sw di^ tiL, p. 131. ■ JM. iv. J. 
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( 4. Langnage of PanUe and Hjom, 

If single words somedmes carried in them elements 
that conld take literal and mateiial sh^ie, so might 
parable and hjma. The language of imagination and 
feeling is constantly in danger of being materialized hf 
minds of duller insight and feebler emotion. 

(1) The Btory of the cursing of the fig-tree' appears to 
owe its origin to some such confusion. As Jesus goes 
In from Bethany to Jenisalem with the disciples, he 
hungers, and seeks fruit from a fig-tree by the road side. 
It was not the time for figs, observes Mark, and he 
found nothing bnt leaves : ' No man eat fruit from thee 
henceforward for ever,' st^d Jesus. Passing by the 
same way the next day, Mark xi. 10, they saw the fig- 
tree withered away from the roots.' Was this a real 
fig-tree? Did the Teacher really curse it because it did 
not bear fruit out of season P And did it actually shrivel 
up, either on the instant or even within four and twen^ 
hours i The biographers of Jesus, who have pleaded for 
the literal character of the incident, have not succeeded 
in relieving the Son of God from the charge of unreason- 
able violence against an innocent and unconscious tree. 
But a comparison with the Third Gospel points to a way 
oot of the difiBculty. This story does not appear in 
Luke ; but, on the other hand, be relates a parable of a 
fig-tree planted in a vineyard, on which the owner looka 
for figs and finds none, xiii. 6-9. After three successive 
years he proposes to cot it down ; but the vine-dresser 
entreats that it may have one more chance. The meao- 

' Mmrk xi. ia-14, ao-ai, with parallel in Mall. xii. 18-aa 

■ Matthew, zxi. 19, heigbteoa the miracle by makiDg; the fig-tree 
wither away at once, before their eyes, cp. diap. v. f % a. 
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log of the parable is plain. The vinejard and the vine 
are the ancient prophetic symbols for the people of Iirael, 
q). Ii. V. 1-7, Pt. Ixxx. 8-15. Why not the fig-tree also P 
Hosea had actually used the very image, ix, 10 :— 



So the parable describei Israel's nnworthiness to receive 
the kingdom, it does nothing bnt camber the ground. 
If it cannot show itself fit, it mnst perish. The same 
essential idea has become materialised in the story. The 
fig-tree has a fine show of leaves, like the ontward deco- 
ration of Israel's piety : but the tnie fruit of righteousness 
does not ripen amid all this display, and the barrenness of 
the people draws ils own doom upon them. What that 
doom would be, ancient prophecy did not leave doubtful. 
Its latest word was a promise that before the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord, Elijah should come to recoDdle 
fathers and children, lest the Lord himself should come 
and smite the land with a curse,' Upon the vineyard of 
the unfaithful nation its divine owner would pronounce 
sentence that it should be laid waste ; no pruning hook 
nor hoe should be applied to it ; the very clouds should 
be commanded to withhold their rain.* There was the 
fate of the fig-tree already prefigured I Like the righteous 
king who was to slay the wicked with the breath of his 
lips,* so does the true sovereign of Israel smite it with 
the rod of his mouth I At his word its worthless pro- 
fessions are stricken with blight, its pomp and glory 
shrivel, and only its naked branches show what it might 

Conp. Jtr. xmr. a-ia * MaL it. 6. * /*. v. 6. < /•. xi. 4. 
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hmve been. The lyinbo) waa not hard to nndentand.^ 
Bnt the leport of the Teacher'a word, aa it was passed 
[Tom band to hand, dropped one detail on its transit in 
one direction, took up anctber along a different line, and 
thuH gradually split into two distinct shapes. In one of 
these the meaning of the parable was clearly retained. 
The other was remembered aa a story — a fig-tree in fall 
leaf — a doom — a withering — but its significance waa 
gone : It became a mere anecdote which of course at- 
toched itself in time to Jesus.* Then it waa fitted with a 
place and date, due possibly to some actual reminiscence, 
and in this shape it was incorporated into the traditions. 
Bnt in sifting the materials available for his work, the Third 
Evangelist had sufficient insight to choose the parable. 

(a) These processes of necessity imply some lapse of 
time. Bnt they operated upon stories which certainly 
might have had some real nucleus of saying or incident. 

* In Buddbin legead m cODvene minde took pUcc Aa the 
great minister Baiita slood at the gatea of the Lumbini garden 
when the itiikot Buddha waa born, he saw the trees and flowers 
bnrsliDK ioto life^ ' See,' he observed to his colleagues, ' bow all 
the trees are Uossoming mt if At sMton Mad eomt.' The wondrous 
Terdnre bad its own meaning. ' It referred,' aaid tite namtor, ' to 
the frith which those were able to arrive at who tieard the first 
teachings of the wgc' Beal, Rcmautic Hialory of BmUht, pp. 
45.46. 

* Great importaDce U ascribed in Talmudic stinies to the cnrae 
«f a RabtM, wbicb possesses a mysterious and teritile power, and is 
even said to have beeu regarded as infallibly falaL It is called the 
serpent of the Rabbii^ whose bite is incurable. — In Samoa, ac- 
cording to Dr. Turner, Samoa, p. 33, the eye of a certain high 
priest and proptiet bearing the title Tnpai had the same deadly 
power : ' If be looked at a cocoa-nut tree, it died ; if he gaoced at 
* bread-lhiit tree, it withered awaj.' 
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In other cases the inflaences nt work belong to the cycle 
of feeling which could only be active after the death of 
Jesns. The emblematic language of the Hebrew Scrip- 
turea was constantly in the hearts and upon the lips of 
the Christian believer ; and when the Church portrayed 
its hours of peril and deUvenince, they were presented in 
the figures which Israel's poetry supplied. There it was 
that the divine power was described as ' treading upon 
the waves of the sea,' Job ix. 8, or as having his way in 
the sea and his path in the great waters, Pt. Izzvii. 19. 
In days of persecution the Church saw itself tossed like a 
ship upon a sea of troubles, and words of ancient song 
caine peacefully to the believer's heart, Pi. cviL 38-30 : — 

TheD tbey ixy unto tbe Ltird in their trouble^ 

AdcI be briageth tbem out of their distreatM. 

He maketh the Htorm a olm, 

So that the waves thereof are Uill. 

Then are they glad because tliey be quiet, 

So be briugeth them ddIo the haven where tbey wouM be. 
The Christian hymns might well have conUdned the same 
image : they too might have sung — 

Thy way is in the deep, O Lord t 
E'en there well go with thee : 
Well meet the tempest at thy wot^ 
And walk upon the tea I 
Out of some such utterance of trust > has probably come 
the story of the disciples on their passage across the lake 
distressed hy a contrary wind, Mark vi. 48. Jesus had 
remained alone behind to pray ; but in the fourth watch 
of the night, as they labour at the oar, they see him 

' See this idea worked out in Ommtmim bj th« author cf 
PhUadirutu*, p. xj^ 
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walking past them on the waves. Snppoiing It li u 
apparition, they cry ont in feu ; answering ' It is I, be not 
alr^d,' he joins Aem in the boat, and the wind ceasea. 
It is noteworthy that the Third Evangelist omits the Vtarj 
altogethei, regarding it probably as only a varying dapU- 
cate of another episode on a voyage the opposite way, 
Lukt viii. 33-15, Mark iv. 35-4>- The feai of the 
disciples gives occasion to a lesson in faith, and this ia 
obvionsly the significance of the anecdote which Matthew 
adds to the night voyage of Mark. When Peter recog- 
nises his Master's voice, he cries. Mall. xiv. aS, ' Lord, if 
it be thon, bid me come to thee npon the waten.' 
Throngh the raging of the storm he hean the word 
'Come.' Descending from the boat, he seeks to walk 
upon the waves, bat when he sees the wind he is afraid, 
and begins to sink. Do we not all know die meaning of 
the tale ? Have we not all, in temptation or danger, cried 
' Lord, save ns? ' Have we not all felt the outstretched 
hand sappoiling ns, and known the encouragement 
mingling with the rebuke, ' O ye of little faith, wherefore 
did ye doubt f Of such a stoiy, Peter, foremost la 
impulse and in promise, who alone followed Jesus on the 
fatal night of trial and then denied him, might well be- 
come the hero ; and in his person the Church recorded 
its own experience. 

(3] It is the less difficult to believe that these tendencies 
have been at work in the Gospel tradition, when they can 
be shown in operation elsewhere. Buddhist imagery 
often employed the sea or the stream to typify the place 
of conflict across which all must pass. The delivered, 
the saved, were those who stood upon the other ude. 
The Buddha conveyed his disciples thither: by the 
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cansewA}' of the Noble Path they traversed the shallows 
of lust and ignorance and delusion, whilst ordinary men 
sought to get across by means of rites and ceremonies, 
gifts and sacrifices, which were no more solid than mere 
rafts of baskets. That is the symbolism which lies 
behind the following verse :— 

They who cross the ocean drear, 
Making ■ solid path across the pools — 
Whilst the vain world ties its basket rafts — 
These are the wise, these are the saved indeed. 

When was such a verse uttered ? The Tradition foond 
an occasion foi it when the Teacher once came to the 
Ganges with his disciples. The river vras full, and there 
was no boat. There were others seeking to cross hy 
hastily made rafts of wood and basket-work; bat the 
Blessed One ' vanished from this side of the river, and 
stood on the further bank with the company of the 
brethren.' Then as he beheld the people looking for the 
rafts, be brake forth into the song.' The moral idea 
that the Buddha and his disciples were those who had 
' crossed,' had been materialised into the story of his 
miractilons transport of them over the river. If the 
Blessed One was not there lumself, an act of faith might 
enable the believer to make the passage in another way. 
The following story is told of such a disciple : — 

One day going to Jetavana (where the Teacher was staying) to 
hear the Troth, he came in the evening to the bank of the river 
AdravatL When he reached the landing place, however, he saw 
no boat, so taking a joyful confidence in the Buddha, he went down 
into the stream. His feet did not sink in the water. Walking as 

> Sec BiutdhUI SuUat, translated by Professor T. W. Rhys 
Dsvida, Satmi Books of tin East, vol. xi. p. It. 
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on the ground, by the time he got into the middle he saw w&vet. 
Thea his coofidencx in the Buddha beome slack, and his text 
began to sink. But he made his joyful confidence in the Buddha 
firm, and, proceeding on the surface of the water, came to 

There is no mysterjr here. Eveiy ChristiaD reader will 
disceni in the stoiy a transparent allegory of the faith ia 
the Baddha which enables the earnest heart to cross the 
stream on the other side of which lie tnith and deliver- 
ance. An instmcted Buddhist, meeting the stoi; of 
Peter's attempt to walk upon the lake, would at once 
regard it as an allegory of like futh in the Christ. Shall 
we not freely admit that he wonld be right i 

\ 5. Allegorical Con^tositJoa. 

Between parable and allegory it may sometimes seem 
difficult to draw a line. There are some narratives which 
appear to be dne to the desire to present certain ideas 
and conceptions in pictorial form as episodes in 
Messiah's career. By this means a kind of sanction was 
secured for the truths or usages with which they deal. 
This character is strongly impressed on some of the 
descriptions in the Fourth Gospel; it is, perhaps, not 
absent even in the First Three. 

(t) To this chiss we may probably assign the account 
of the tniracolous draught of fishes, related in Luke v. 
i-ii, and in Luke alone, though an analogous story 
spears at the end of the Pomth Gospel, yohn xu. 3-11. 
The Galilean ministry of Jesus opens, according to Mark 
L 16, Mall. iv. 18, with the call of Simon and Andrew, 
by the lake side ; and this is followed by a similar call to 
James and John, the sons of Zebedee. Luke, with a 
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different representation of the first incidents, omits this 
twofold snmmons ; though in the subsequent narrative he 
foUovs Mark, and describes Jesus as entering into the 
hoose of Simon, tv. 38, while he has not yet told his 
readers who Simon is.' The call, however, in Luke's 
arrangement, is only postponed, and is appended, v. 10, 
to the story of the multitude of fishes, which seems 
rather to embody an idea than to describe an occunence. 
It opens with a picture erf Jesus entering a boat, which is 
then pushed off a little from the beach, to teach the 
crowd which has gathered upon the shore. Mark and 
Matthew relate this incident likewise; but with them, 
Mark iv.. Matt, ziii., it stands as the introduction to the 
parable of the Sower, which Luke postpones till nii. 4, 
allotting it to some unnamed place upon a missionary 
tour. Mere, therefore, we already have evidence of fresh 
and artificial arrangement. When the teacher has 
finished, he bids Simon put ont into the deep, and let 
down his nets for a draught. Thoogb be had toiled all 
night, and taken nothing, this time a vast number are 
enclosed, and the nets begin to break. Snutten with 
amaiement, in which James and John, his partners, 
shared, he falls at Jesus' knees : btit Jesns bids him not 
to fear, and adds ' From henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.' When they come to shore, Simon and James and 
John leave all and follow bim. This conclusion shows 
plainly that Luke designs this story as an equivalent for 
the double call which he has omitted. Mark, with whom 
Matthew agrees, reported the symbolic saying of Jesns in 
these terms : ' I will make you to become fishers of men.' 
The idea is the same, and the di&ereoce of form is slight 
■ Od thU dUlocatioo of order, see du^ vi. f 1, 3. 
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There are other small variations which are not in favour 
of the credibility of Luke's accoont. According to 
Matthew and Mark, Simon was associated with bis 
brother Andrew ; while James and John worked with 
their father Zebedee, whose operations were larg^ enough, 
according to Mark, to require the additional help of 
' hired servants.' Lake, however, ignores Andrew, and 
represents James and John as partners with Simon. 
Zebedee, if he still lived, is at ^ay rate not named. All 
these divergences excite our suspicion, and imply some 
purpose. That purpose lies embedded in the story, 
whose real theme is ' catching men.' As Jesus teaches 
from the boat, the trae fishing is already begun ; at the 
close, Simon, James and John, are his ' take.' But there 
is more than this. The intervening miracle, placed in 
snch unhistorical joztflpositions, contains a wider 
application of the same thought. ' Fishers of men I ' 
Who are the men far out in the deep ? The meaning is 
suggested by a parable ascribed to Jesus, Matt. 



The deep is the woild, nhere there are men of every race. 
Simon's disinclination to let down the nets finds its 
explanation in the unwillingness of the Jewish party to 
open the Gospel to the heathen. This is why Simon, 
James, and John are partners: we know from the 
Apostle Panl that they were the three leaders of the 
'circumcision,' Gal. ii. 9. When the attempt is made, 
the broken meshes are the symbol of the resulting 
dangers and discords in the Chnrch. This miracle ts not 
named in the Fourth Gospel, but a similar narrative in 
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yohn zzi. describes a corresponding occurrence after the 
resurrection. There, too, the disciples have toiied all 
night and have taken nothing. There, too, Jesus com- 
mands one more cast of the net. And there, too, it 
captnres a mnltitnde of fish. Bat this time, the net is 
not broken, it is drawn to shore, to the feet of Christ. 
The dtfficnlties connected with the admissitm of the 
Gentiles have been overcome; Catholic anity has not 
been disturbed ; and Jew and Greek are joined in 
undivided allegiance to Uieir Lord. The (wo narratives 
provide the same theme with the same setting of general 
circnnistance. The sUght differences of detail alone 
betray that they belong to successive periods in the history 
of the Chnrch.i 

(j) Is not the same imaginative play of thought and 
feeling to Im discerned in the story of the wondrous 
feeding of the five thousand P Mark and Matthew re- 
hue, indeed, two incidents of this kind, ^ari£ vi. 35-44, 
viii. 1-9, Aiait. xiv. ij-ai, xv. 31-38, while Lake, 
apparently regarding the second as a duplicate of the 
first, ia content with one, tz. 11-17, ^^^ ^^ ^'^ (^oc- 
clusion most modem critics, including even apologists 
like Weiss, agree. like the walking on the waves, the 
miracle involves a command over material objects and 
forces which gives rise at once to a whole host <rf 
difficulties. How strongly these press on the believer, 
and how urgent is the necesd^ of escape from them 
somehow, may be hifened from die following attempt of 
the writer just named : — * 

> Comp; BHU/ar Yomig Ptapit, v. pp. l$3-l65. 
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Although il hu been a sulqect of disciusioii, we may r^aid it 
•■ Bufficieotly erident that the btrad did not increaBe in the handl 
of the people or the disdplea. But we flnd no anawer to the que>- 
UOD whether each of the five loaves grew imder the hands of Jeaua 
until a fifth part al the multitude wa« prorided for, or whether after 
the cziMitig bread was used, he bad new mintcukiusly at band. 
Tbe latter idea is indeed compatible with the theory of a creative 
miracle, but there is no support far it in the text itself lince that 
apparently leuls only to the first conception, which is a ie«IIy 



Dr. Weiss, accordingly, suggests as th« real solntion — 

That his power over the mind of all who had any proviiion with 
them, moved tfaem to hand it over to him who w«s t«*dylobe their 
host : or else that particularly among those wfao were already j»c~ 
pared for tbe Pasaorer joomey to Jemsalem, there were not a few 
•till supplied with bread and fish. If to mudi was really coUeded 
that there was more than enough for tbe wants of all, we have here 
a aeries of divine diqiensations which contributed to bring about a 
great reault. 

This expltnation is substantially that of the older 
lationalism ; it eliminates entirely the idea which the 
text itself implies in a futile endeavotu- to supply t 
possible version of an actual event. The interpretation 
of the story as a materialisation of tbe Teacher's 
ministry of the word, the ' bread of life,' througii the 
confusion of a symbol with a fact, is far more in 
accordance with modes and tendencies of thought which 
have been already ezemphfied. It seems more probable, 
however, that the narrative is due to the blending of 
various imaginative impulses, in which suggestions from 
different sources working, it may be, on some actual 
reminiscence, have been moulded together into one 
whole. The Old Testament already supplied its counter- 
parts. Had not God, through Mosea, fed Israel in the 
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wilderness day hy day for a whole generation ? Did not 
Elijah nmldply the widow's oil? Did not Elisha, in 
famine time, make twenty barley loaves suffice for a 
hundred of the sons of the propheu, so that 'they did eat 
and leave thereof'? How much more, then, should 
Messiah give bread to the hungry, and still uke up 
baskets full 1 1 Such examples, however, needed some 
closer connection with the actual work of Jesns, to have 
much real share in calling forth a corresponding incident. 
Is there &ny evidence which may link this story to some 
thought or usage derived from him? The Fourth 
Gospel appends to it a discourse on the bread of life, 
vi. 16-58, on eating the flesh of the Son of Man and 
drinking hia blood, which has been commonly understood 
to refer to the doctrine of the Eucharist or Thanksgiving 
at the Lord's Supper. Wonld this application have been 
made if the narrative contained nothing to suggest it ? 
Seeing what use was made by the Apostle Paul of the 
most remote analogies, we caimot affirm that the Fourth 
Evangelist most have already found the idea in the 
event. But it is quite possible that he simply expands 
and elaborates a meaning which it already contained. 
Wc know that in the early Church the Lord's Supper was 
celebrated at a common meal, which was preceded often. 
If not always, by worship and teaching. The brethren 
brought their bread, wiue, and fish; in later days the 

I Bnddhiet traditioii ucribed ■ aiinikr miracle to the Boddha. 
Out of a basket of cakes, preptu^ by an old woman for beraelC and 
ber huabaod, he fed flvE hnndred brethren in the moDastery in the 
Jcta grove, and there was enough Idt over for all the Bcrq»4Bter>, 
and even nben they had finished, the atore showed no aiga of 
being exhausted.— rAf yiMm, vol i.; translated by Chalmers 
P.197- 
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wealthier futbfnl added meat, ponltiy, cheese, and honejr. 
They sat in order at ubles, and at some period in the 
meal a loaf was blessed and broken by the president, and 
a cnp sent round as the ' cap of blessing.' These were 
distribnted by the deacons. So Jesus had blessed and 
broken bread as he sat at supper on the last night with 
his disciples. Was that the only time? inquired imagina- 
tion. Gradually the Chuich conceived the picture of its 
own usage in the wilderness. There, too, the brethren 
had heard the word. There, too, in the Teacher's 
presence, they had ' sat down ' as at tables in orderly 
array. There, too, had been brought the simple gifts of 
bread and fish. There, too, the blessing or thanksgiving 
had been offered, Mark vi. 41, viii. 7, the loaf had been 
broken, and the food carried round. Thus had Messiah 
sanctioned the Church's feast of love. If this be so,' the 
■tory has a practical significance. Under the veil of poetiy 
or allegory, it finds for the religious and social customs 
of a later day a point of contact with the life of Christ. 

f 6. Growth of Religious Legend. 

The causes which generate miraculous nanatives 
round great Teachers are manifold and complex. Moat 
surprising, perhaps, is the speed with which they work. 
In an age where all classes received with the greatest 
eagerness the most diverse kinds of supernatural tales, 
where every sort of magical wonder foiuid ready belief, 
the lapse of a generation affords ample time for the 
growth of pious marvels. The instances which have 
been already offered from the legends of Plato and 
1 ThU eipluutiOD ia derived Eixiid Dr. Pfleiderer. 
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AdgiQstus, Bbow how quickly ideas were invested with 
narratives to match. One or two modem instances may 
supply additional il lustrations. 

(i) The journals and correspondence of Wesley, in 
the first half of the year 1739, ^e'^'^ ^^ outbreak of 
violent demonstrations at the meetings of the Society 
for Scripture-eiposition and prayer. Loud cries, 
paroxysms of an^ish, convulsions, all seemed to 
indicate that the sufferers were possessed by evil spirits. 
They even occurred in the street ; they seized upon 
people in their own homes. Wesley regarded them as 
the work of the devil, which conld only be overcome 
by the divine work of grace. ' We continued in prayer 
till past eleven,' he wrote, describing the cases of two 
young women, ' when God in a moment spoke peace to 
the soul, first of the first tormented, and then of the 
other, and they both joined in singing praises to him 
who had stilled the enemy and the avenger.' After the 
next summons we read in due course, ' All her pangs 
ceased in a moment. She was filled with peace, and 
knew that the son of wickedness had departed from 
her.' Let such scenes occtir among the uneducated, 
unchecked by Wesley's strong sense or the need of 
contemporary record ; let the idea of supernatural 
guidance — whether, as with Wesley, by Biblical divina- 
tion and the lot, or by other means — enter at all points, and 
the elements for a religious legend are at once at hand. 

(1) Contemporary with Wesley in the East of Europe 
was Israel Baal-Shem ('Lord of the Name') founder of 
the remarkable commonity among the modem Jews 
kitown as the 'Chassidim' (or the ' Icons')- They an 
now spread through Wallacbia, Ronmania, Galida, and 
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South Russia, and are believed to namber more than 
half a million. Israel was bom about the year 1700 in 
the village of Bukovina, then belonging to Ronmania. 
He was early devoted to the study of the Law, over 
which he attained such mastery that while still qnite 
young he was known for the learning and impartiality 
with which he gave decisions in disputes. His know- 
ledge secured for him, in spite of his poverty, the 
daughter of an eminent Rabbi in marriage ; together 
they endured hardship and privation ; he dug lime in the 
ravines among the Carpathian mountains, and she con- 
veyed it for sale to the nearest town. By and by his vnfe 
was established by her brother in a remote village inn; 
and Israel spent most of his time in meditation in the 
adjoining forest. There he gathered a few chosen 
disciples round him ; and with their help he devoted the 
last twenty years of his life to spreading his views through 
Wallachia. In the year 1761 he died. His leaching 
Bought to show that religion really consisted in a 
personal relation between the soul and its Maker ; and 
be threw the whole force of his nature into opposition to 
the legalism and casuistry of the Rabbis. Faith in God, 
love towards men, these were his watchwords. Israel 
wrote nothing ; but his disciples began to collect bis 
sayings, and about 1780 a vigorous Chaasidic literature 
was started, which has since become tolerably extensive. 
It was founded on a compilation by his son-in-law, 
entitled 'the Praises of Israel Baal-Shem,' which was 
not printed till the year 1814. Id this work the legend 
of Baal-Shem is already complete. His birth was 
announced to his father Rabbi Eliezer by tbe prophet 
Elijah. Eliezer and his wife, who was already a hondred 
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years old, were childless ; bnt they were told that she 
ihoald bear > son, who should be called hrael. for he 
should enlighten the eyes of all Israel, and in him should 
the Scripture be fnlfiUed, ' Thoa art my servant, Israel, 
in whom I will be glorified.' Even as a boy, be 
overcame Satan, who appeared as a were-wolf to frighten 
him, when he condocled the children yonnger than 
himself to the Synagogue. When he grew up, he cast 
demons ont of men and animals; he made the lame 
dance and the blind see ; the sick were healed, and the 
dead were raised. The ' Praises ' are full of these 
stories. He cnres a noble lady whose hands are 
withered. He gives a son to a childless pair; the boy 
dies, and he brings him back to life. Alone in the 
forest on a winter night, he has bnt to touch a tree with 
his finger-tips, and flames burst forth. When he desires 
to cross a stream, he spreads forth his mantle upon the 
waters, and, standing upon it, passes safely to the other 
side. His spirit even wanders through the angelic 
spheres; and he obttuns access to Paradise for millions 
of pining souls who have waited without for thousands of 
mournful years .^ 

Thus can modem Judaism still invest one of its 
teachers with a robe of wonder. It has not been woven 
from deliberate fiction : it is the product of imagination 
brooding over ancient types, and pouring itself forth in 
reverence and love. Just as the feats of exorcism were 
prolonged in the Christian Church in the second century, 
ao among the Chassidim at the ptesent day, it is firmly 
believed that their ministeis, (he 'Tsaddiks,' continue to 
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vork marvels. There is no difficnil]' in separating 
Israel's teachings from his miracles. In the same way, 
while many of the Gospel narratives express with 
undying bean^ the impression made hy the personality 
of Jesus, it will be found that his religion is not 
involved in the stories of his tDigbty works. These 
cannot all be separately explained ; it is not possible to 
determine the precise nature of each cure, or to be 
certain that the right key of prophecy and symbol, of 
parable and allegory, has been applied. But it is possible 
to account for their growth as a class. They cannot be 
distinguished from narratives of the same kind which 
have arisen in other places and at other times. In form 
and feature they may bear a loftier stamp ; but their 
origin is due to the same tendencies in the human mind ; 
they correspond to the same stage in the education of 
the race. ' 

' The mjrth'Oukiiig tendency in not extinct even in modem 
Europe. An article by Dr. Hannhardt, in MtTumtu, vol. i. 1S7S, 
P- 5^7> sivei some curiam details c^ the legend of Garibaldi as a 
religious hero. In 1&48, nedftlH, bearing his pxH-trait, were worn 
•a amulets, and at Parma dck children were brought to him, that 
he might lay hie hands on them and heal tbem. The Lombanto 
affirmed that during the campaign of 1859, night after night, 
especially on the eve of an engagement, the mysteriouB Bgure d 
a white lady visited the general in his lent or in the fbreat solitude : 
it was the spirit of his rootber, bringing him counad from another 
world. And a Calabrian peasant related that when Garibaldi and 
bis men were terribly exhausted after a long day's march among the 
mountains by best aiid thirst, he fired a canntm against a rock, and 
■ stream of pure fresh water immediately buret forth. In the story 
of the Persian teacher known as the Bib executed in 1850^ the 
growth of miracle may be seen in actual process with great rapidi^. 
Cp. the TdrMi-i-yaJid (or Tk* f/nu Hittory) tnmsUted by Prof. 
Edwaid G. Browne ; and Tim BiiU in Hit MiuttntM Cmlury, p. 361 . 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO S. MARK. 

Which of our Gospels was written fiist? Were tbey 
originally composed as we now have them, or did earlier 
and simpler documents precede them, out of which oar 
longer books have grown? How is it that in some 
passages, few, indeed, and brief, they agree almost word 
for word ; and how is it that in others they differ so 
much } If they are all reporting the same teachings and 
relating the same events, why do not the discourses and 
the narratives come oat the same? Some general 
answers to these questions have been already indicated in 
the discassion of the influences affecting the apostolic 
traditions about Jesus. But we have now to examine our 
First Three Gospels separately, and try to ascertain the 
circumstances under which they successively took their 
present shape. 

I t. Tlie RcLationa of the First Three Goapels. 

( i) When we first hear of our Gospels by name, they 
are mentioned in the order in which they now stand in 
our New Testament* Why they were placed in this 

' See lotroductioD, p. a. 

D,m.^M>,Go()i;le 
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order we canoot determine with ceitaioty. It probably 
represents an early belief about their ori^ and theit 
relation to i^stolic sources. Matthew, it was supposed, 
came direct from an apostle's pen. Mark represented 
the recollections of another apostle, Peter, recorded by a 
disciple, and so removed a stage from actoal apostolic 
authorship. Loke, agun, issued from a wider range of 
investigation, and implied a comparison oi various fonns 
of the tradition. It stood, therefore, latest among tbe 
three. 

Modem inquiry, however, has not been satisfied widi 
this simple account of the relations of our First Three 
Gospels. The study of their reaemblances and 
differences has raised a large number of intricate and 
perplexing questions. Enormous labour has been 
expended, and the most complicated schemes have been 
devised, in tbe endeavour to solve these difficulties. 
Every conceivable order has been advocated. Each 
gospel has been in turn placed first, second, or third; It 
has been supposed that they were all written independ- 
ently, or that the later works were founded on the earlier; 
and they have been assigned to eveiy sort of date during 
the hoodred years from the missionary activity of the 
Apostles to their recognition by the Church in the second 
half of the second century. 

All these solutions cannot possibly be correct, and it 
may be that none of them is. The materials at our 
command may be too scanty, our information too 
imperfect, to enable us to arrive at any very definite 
results. But die discussion has not been without value. 
It has brought into clear prominence certain important 
facts. Firstly, all Three Gospels contain nnmerous 
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common elements. Not onlf do the^ all alike view the 
Ministry of Jeans io the same ^neral wa^, and narrate 
the same incidents, such as the Baptism, the mis^on of 
the Twelve, the last Snpper. but they sometimes report 
the sayings of Jeans in almost verbal hannooy. The 
matual agreement of the Synoptics is the firoi and most 
obvions fact. Secondly, each gospel is marked by 
distinct pecaliaiities of its own. Each gospel includes 
some sayings or incidenis recorded nowhere else, some- 
times of a highly significant character. Each go^Kl 
reproduces certain sayings noted by all in special 
forms exclusively its own. And each gospel, white 
conforming to a common type, presents divergences <rf 
order and arrangement which often bear the appearance 
of deliberate detign. These two groups of resemblanoea 
and differences nm through the First Three Gospels from 
beginning to end, and any attempt to explain the 
relations of these gospels must deal with them. 

(1) It is naturally more easy to account for tbe 
resemblances than the differences. Tbe traditions which 
gathered up the memory of the Master's words and 
deeds, supplied the original material for the Gospel 
narradves. The incisive sayings, the parables, the crises 
of the Teacher's career — these were stamped deep on 
recollection; and served as the nucleus around which 
fresh incidents and utterances might be grouped. In 
due time these were arranged in a more or less definite 
order, and thrown into little collections of illustrative 
anecdote. The causes which might tend to modify them 
on the way have been already mentioned ; and the wtwk 
of imagination continued long after the earliest elements 
of the Gospel story were reduced to writing. Now a 
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comparison of the First Three Gospels soon reveals that 
behind some of their narratives and discourses there lies 
a common sonrce. Sometimes there is a nearly verbal 
agreement between all three for several verses. Some- 
tiroes two run close together, while the third takes another 
conrse apart. Now our Gospels are written in Greek, 
while Jesus taught in Aramean.^ If the compilers of our 
Gospels had been translating independently from an 
Aramean sonrce, it is not likely that they would have each 
used the same words in the same order, especially where 
we find Greek words or idioms of a peculiar kind. Their 
translations would have varied in the arrangement and 
choice of their words, just as two translations which have 
come down to us of the Book of Daniel into Greek vary, 
or as different versions of the New Testament by different 
English scholars vary. This derivation from a prior 
Greek form is proved beyond doubt by the triple 
occurrence of the same misquotation from the Hebrew 
Scriptures.^ Had the Gospel writers taken the passage 
from the original separately, they would not all have made 
the same mistake. We may assume, then (1) that the 
general resemblances are due to the fact that the First 
Three Gospels alt deal with the same kind of subject- 
matter, drawn ultimately from the apostolic traditions ; 
and (1) that the verbal coincidences are due to one of 
two causes— either the Gospel which was produced first 
was employed by the authors of the other two, or all 

1 This is the ndme given to the vernacular of Palestine, which 
had gradually replaced the ancient Hebrew. A few of the actual 
words of Jesus are reported in tbis tongue, cp. below, g 4, 3. 

• See chap, i., } 4, a, pp. 39, 40, -oft 1. 
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three Gospels were based upon some common Greek 
sources. This taUer view seems best to meet the 
conditions of the case. Whether these common sources 
were still unfixed in writing, and were only passed from 
one to another in oral teaching, or whether they had 
already been invested with some primitive literary form, 
is open to question. It is perhaps more important to 
enquire which of our present Gospels seems to sUod 
nearest to them in order of time. The answer which is 
given with increasing clearness and decision by scholars 
approaching the problem along very different lines, finds 
the earliest of our Three in ' the Gospel according to 
S. Mark.' 

§ 2. The Priori^ of Uuk. 

In attempting to ascert^n the relation of Mark to 
Matthew and Luke, we might first of all call up the 
witnesses of the Church in the second century, and ask 
what was the opinion of their time. But it will soon be 
seen that the tesUmony of ecclesiastical tradition is of less 
importance than the comparison of the Gospels among 
themselves. All theories of their relaUons, whether old 
or new, must g^ve way before the facts. 

(1) For example, it was readily observed that Mark is 
distinguished among the Synoptical Gospels by the large 
proportion of material belonging also to the other two, 
together or separately. That which is peculiar to Mark 
alone may all be packed in some twenty-eight or thirty 
verses. Only here and there do we alight on parable or 
story unrepresented in Matthew or Luke, such as the 
parable of the husbandman and the seed iv. 36-39, or 
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(he cvrea erf the deaf man with an impediment in hia 
ipeech, vii. 31-36, and the blind man, viii. 13-16. It was 
accordinglj supposed that onr Second Gospel was simpljr 
a compilation from the Firat and Third. The advocaUs 
of this view conld not explain for what end such a com- 
pilation was made, or why important pass^es — snob as 
the Sermon on the Mount — dionld have been left onL 
Bvt thejr did not realise what dieir theory required. It 
has been shown, for instance, by Dr. Abbott,> that the 
Greek of Mark xii. r-rr contains all the words (save four 
which are unimportant) common lo the parallel passages 
in Mail, ud. 33-44 and Lulu xx. 9-18. Now supposing 
Hark had been really borrowing from Matthew and Luke, 
Imagine the process by which alone this result could have 
been brought about. The compiler must have put the 
two documents side by side, and noted the words 
belonging to both. Then he must have proceeded to 
write a narrative full of ngour and independent touches, 
which should embrace all the words already marked as 
common to the other two. A short instance of another 
kind in English will help to show the difficulty which 
rach piece-work involves. Here are the directions given 
by Jesns to the two disciples sent to fetch the colt for his 
entry into Jerusalem : 

jr«rA zL 3-3. MmA. zzi. 3-3. LtJm ziz. 30-31. 

Go yonr way into GointotlievUIace Gc jour yny into 
the village that ii that il over against the village over 
overagBiiut]rau,aiul 7011, and itraifhtway gainst you; id the 
straightway, aa ye ye ahall Snd an *aa which m ye enter ye 
enter into it, ye Bhall tied, and a colt with shall God a colt tied, 
find a Gok tied, her; looae then, and -mixrtoa do nian ever 

■ Entrkfrnb* BriimHMitm, article ' GoipeU.' 
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wbcicoiiiiOEMoever briii( Ifaem unto dc yM Mt; looae bin, 
yet sal; looae him, And if toy one My and bring bim. And 
and bring bim. And ought onto you, ye if any one aak yout 
if any one aay onto ahall aay, The Lord Why do ye looae 
yoii,Why<loyetliia? bath need of tbem, him? thus ahall ye 
■ay ye, The Lord and atraigbtway be wy, The Lord hath 
hath need of bini, will aend tbem back,* need of bim. 
and itntiiAtWBy be 
will aend him back 
hither. 

The passage in Mark may be represented thna : — Let the 
ordinary Qrpe stand for Mark's own contribution, spaced 
^pe for what he borrows from Matthew, and italics for 
what comes from Luke. 

Go jmw wty into A* v3Ug* that ia ovtr aguuM yon 
and atraigbtway mt yt miir into it, yt lisH find m 
(ofi IM whtno» no wmm mwt jaf mt: loom lum mtd 
bring kim. And if any one aay nnto you, WIff do 
jw thia 7 aay ye, Tht Lord itaUt tttti of him, and 
atraigbtway he will aend him back hither. 
This case is rather different from Dr. Abbott's ; it is an 
attempt to show the method by which, it is supposed, 
Mark's narratives have been sometimes built up. The 
epitomiser has endeavoured to combine the two stories, 
by taking a clause from one, and two words from the 
other, alternately. Can anything be more artificial? 
Or. Abbott's remarks <m the fomer case are equally 
appliciU>le to this : 

The diScolty of doing thia ia eBomoot, and will be patent to 
any one who will try to pe r farm a similar literary feat faimMlf 
To embody 0>t wkoU of even one document in a narrative of 
on^a own without copying it utrtmiim, and to do thia in a free. 
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and natural manner, require* no tittle care; but to take two 
documents, to put them side by side and analyse tbrir common 
matter, and tben to write a narrative, graphic, abrupt, and in all 
reapecta the oppoaite of artifidal, which ahall contain every word 
that ia common to both — this would be a Iota- dt fora even for ■ 
Bkilful literary forger of these days, and may be dismissed as an 
impossibility for the writer of the Second Gospel. 

The kind of bald outline which would be produced by 
the process of epitomising may be seen in the last twelve 
verses appended to the Gospel by some later hand. How 
meagre is the reference, for example, in Mark zvi. 11-13, 
to the afternoon walk of Cleopas and his friend to 
Emmaus ! How scanty is the brief allnsion to the 
ascension, xvi. 19 I The difference in style becomes at 
once apparent, and supplies proof enough that the 
Gospel which precedes was uo mere compound or 
abstract from two larger works, but an original production 
on independent ground. 

(a) If Mark, then, was not put together ont of Matthew 
and Lnke, is there any literary evidence as to the order 
of their composition? What place does it hold in 
comparison with the other two ? This must be 
determined, in part at least, by general considerations. 
For example, a Dumber of elements have been already 
pointed out implying later or more developed fonns in the 
Third Gospel. It is in Luke [hat we find the descent of 
the spirit in bodily shape like a dove at the Baptism.^ It 
is in Luke that the saying of Jesus 'I will make you 
fishers of men ' gives occasion to an illustrative or 
allegorical miracle, the draught of fishes.^ It is in Luke 
that the return of Messiah — once awaited with such 

' See chap. iii. [ 3, i, p. 117. ' See chap. iv. g S, i, p. 163 
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eagerness — is obviously postponed.' We may infer 
provisionally at any rate, that Mark, in which these things 
are not related, took shape first. The relationship to 
Matthew is at first more difficult to decide. This Gospel 
contuns so many indications of great originality and of 
early date, that we are tempted at the outset to give it the 
first place in time which it has in our Testament. Bat the 
examination of its contents proves that these older 
elements are at present combined in very artificis' forms. 
There are groups of sayings constituting small collections, 
like the Sermon on the Mount, v.-vii., the sequence of 
parables in xiii., the series oi denanciations hurled 
agsUnst the Scribes and Pharisees in xziii. Interlaced 
with these are corresponding groups of incidents, sets of 
miracles, arranged with certain obvious numerical 
adjustments. These have an undoubted air of later 
adaptation.' Now none of the First Three Gospels have 
disposed their contents in precisely the same order. But 
it may be sud broadly that if Mark's order be put in the 
middle, with Matthew and Lake on either side, it will 
serve as a standard of comparison explaining them both. 
The divergences of each can be referred to this as the 
original type. If this be so, Mark must have preceded 
the other two. 

(3) This may be seen on a larger scale in Mark's 
general division of the career of Jesus into two m^n 
sections (i) his work as a Teacher in Galilee, i.-ix., and 
(a) his journey, and the last days in Jemsalem, z.-xvi. 
It may also be traced in detail through the record of the 
northern ministry, Bp to the qnestion of Jesus at 

\Cp. ixi. 9, 34, sviii. <-8, ivii. 9& 

* Ob tliii nibtect son detuls will be fouw) in clwikvii. 1 1, S| 3. 
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Caesarea Pbilippi. It must suffice, however, to point 
now to the more hiftoricfti character of Mark's nairative 
in iu general delineation of the position assumed bj 
Jeius in relation to the MesMahship, when compared 
with Matthew. This is in fact indicated at the outset in 
the two narratives of the B^tisro. The utterance (rf the 
heavenly voice, according to Mark i. 1 1, is addrened to 
Jesus only: in Ma//, iii. 17 it is an attestation of his 
functioD in the third person, intended as a public 
designation of him as Messiah. This has important 
consequences on the subsequent representation. Mark's 
account is much simpler; the distinctively Messianic 
elements lie in the back-ground, and are emphasised only 
by the powers of evil. The temptations of Messiah are 
not specified. The description of his preaching, i. 39, 
confines his fame to Galilee : whereas Matthew even at 
the opening brings together a vast multitude of pe<^le 
from North to South, from ' Syria' to Jndtea, iv. 14, aj. 
Immediately after this, Matthew pUces the great discourse 
upon the Mount. It is in fact the charter of the kingdom. 
It is to be for the new dispensation what the legislation of 
Sinai had been for the old ; and Messiah lakes the place 
of Moses as the giver of the new law. Towards the 
close, a noteworthy passage (which has no counterpart in 
the discourse in LulU vi.) displays Jesus in the attitude 
of Messianic judge, dedding who shall enter the kingdom 
of heaven, vii. 13, 13 : 

Many will lay unto me Id thmt d^, Lord, Lord, did we not 
propbeay b7 tby name, Mid by thy name cait out devtla, and by 
Oiy Dane do many migh^ wocka? And then trill I profeat 
onto tben^ 1 never knew you; depart from me, ye that 
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It Is not by accident thit thete last wordi ' Depart from 
me ' coincide with the sentence with which the Son of 
Man, seued on the throne of his glory, dismisses the 
condemned to their doom on the judgment day, xxr. 41. 
They imply a fully developed Messianic conscionsness ; 
they describe Jesns as having unhesitatingly advanced 
this claim from the SiBt On the other hand, Mark has 
preserved many traits which clearly contradict this view. 
The Jesns of onr Second Gospel asserts no snch right. 
Even when his character is discovered by the demoniacs, 
they are again and again cha^;ed not to make him 
known, e.g. i. 34, iii. 11, 11, passages which Matthew 
tbbreviatea; and thongh some echo of the prohibition 
■till remains in his pages, e.g. xii. 16, in other cases, as 
JHari V. 43, vii. 36, it is omitted altogether. The 
statements of Mark are an endeavour to harmonise the 
traditional notion of the Teacher as Messiah with the 
fact that during the first part of his ministry he nowhere 
assumed that function. The discourse to the apostles In 
Maft. z., bears many marks <A the Messianic conception, 
but in the brief report of their mission in Atari vi. 7-13, 
these have no place. Finally, at Caesaiea Philippi when 
Jesos pots the decisive question ' Whom say ye that I 
am.' the »lence imposed on the disciples after Peter's 
lecognition of him as Messiah proves clearly that the 
name was then conferred upon him by his followers for 
the first time. Neither they, in his irmer circle, nor the 
people who bad followed him from place to place, had so 
regarded him before. Bat in Matthew's narrative he had 
been bailed as 'Son of David' by the blind men at 
the way-side, Iz. 17 : after the care of a demoniac the 
mnltitades cried, 'Is diis the Son of David,' zi). J3; 
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even the Syro-Phcenician woman appeals to him by the 
same title, xv. as. Popalar support, then, was not 
wanting, and there was no need for him to enquire of the 
Twelve what men said of him. Still less was it necessary 
for him to ask what they thought. Had they not already 
done homage to him when he walked across the waters 
and went op into their boat, xiv. 33, saying ' Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God ' P Why did no word of 
blessing fall at that moment from Messiah's lips like that 
which afterwards greeted the titterance of Peter's faith, 
xvi. 17 ? In Matthew, then, there is no real development 
in the ministry of Jesus. The end is assamed at the 
beginning. He asserts at the outset the rights which 
only the future will realize.^ But in Mark, the preacher 
who begins by announcing that the kingdom of God is at 
hand is forced by degrees to consider his relation to it. 
So far from claiming the Messianic fanaion at the 
tuning of his career, he only slowly realizes it; and 
even when he finally accepts it, he resolutely refuses to 
make it known, viii. 30. This representation appears to 
be far more in accordance with historical probability — 
otitward and inward — than that of Matthew. It is not 
likely that Jesns would have been long allowed to proclaim 
the royal dignity which the assumption of the Messianic 
character involved in the eyes both of the people, and of 
dieir Roman over-lords. Nor does it seem consistent 
with his early teaching about the kingdom that he shoold 
have taken up at the onlset any sort of official connection 

' Thie IB alM the view of the Fourth EvugeUat, e.^. John i. 41, 
4S> 49i 50 i iv. afi^ Ac Raucnu have been already hrieOy given 
for DM MG^itiDg theae details as hiatorioL See Introdoctlcn, 
Ml 7-9. 
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with it. The title which he at length accepted, was 
rather thrast upon him hy circnmstance than delrberatelj 
chosen. It was adopted with reluctance, and an anxious 
avcudance of publicity; it involved so much which he 
could not share ; it failed to express so much that be 
desiied ; yet no other designation spoke in the same way 
either to his own soul, or to the heart of his time. But 
if this he the signiGcance of Mark's narrative, is it not 
clear])' older than that of Matthew i 

(4) This conclusion, however, by no means shuts out 
the possibility that Matthew may in many instances have 
more nearly preserved the earlier form of the Teacher's 
sayings. It is quite conceivable that many elements in 
Matthew's gospel may be of high relative antiquity, 
though the narrative in which they now lie may be the 
latest of onr Three. When the traditions were first 
formed, their core was constituted out of the Master's 
words ; and if the htter belief of the Church, that Matthew 
made a collection of his ' oracles/ be correct, it is not at 
all improbable that much of this may have been 
Incorporated in the Gospel now bearing his name.' How 
subsequent infinences might introduce minute changes 
may be seen from the following small group of passages. 
When Jesns first took up the work of the preacher in 
Galilee, his <^ning message, according to Mai/, iv. 17, 
was identical in form — whatever may have been its 
difference in spirit — with that of John : — 

Repent ye; (br the Ungdom of bravca UM baod. 
Bat in Jfari i. 1 5 it is amplified with new phrases :— 

' See cli^ *ii. f t, 3. 
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Tk* hmt it fid/ilUd, uid the kiogdMn of God U mt hutd 
rtptnSyt mud Must m Ab go*f*l. 

The falfilm^nt of the appointed time cairies ns into the 
thonght of the Apostle Paul, comp. Gal. iv. 4 ; and the 
me of the term 'the Gospel,' as a sammuy of the 
teachings of Jesus, conpled with the demand for fiUtb— 
not in God (xi. 11) but in it— warns ns that we have here 
the language of the apostolic age.' This same hnich 
meets us ehewhere : — 

Mark viii. 35. Malt ivi. 15. Lmkt iz. M- 

For whosoerer For whoaoerer For wboMercr 

would save hi* life would M*e bis life would a>ve his life 
sbaU lose it ; and ahall lose it ; and ihall low it ; bat 
whosoererilialllose whosoever shallloae whoaoever sliall lose 
hia life for ray aake bia life for my lake hia life br my aake, 
mmlthigoafursabaXi ahall Bod it. the same shall ore it. 

Mark X. 39, 3a Matt ziz. sS, 39. Lwk zriii. 39, 30. 

Jeauaaaid, Verily I Jesoa aaid aato And he Mid unto 

■ayni]toyou,'niereiB them, Verily I lay them, Verily I say 

DO man that hatb left unto you, . . . every unto yau. There ia 

houae, or brethren, ooe that batb left ao man that bath 

or sisters, or mother, houaes or brethren, left bouae, or wii^ or 

or fether,or children, or sister*, orfetber, brethreo, or paieuts, 

arlaiids,forniy sake, or mother, or child- or children, for the 

and far At goaptti ren, or lands, for my kingdom of liod's 

«*W, but be ahall name's sake, shall sake, who dull not 

receive a hundred receive a hundred receive manifold more 

foldoowin this time, fo1d,aiidsliall inherit in this time,kad in the 

bouses and brethren, eternal life. age to come eternal 

and sister^ and life. 
Bothers, and child- 
ren, and lands, tuitk 
ptrttttititMa, and in 
the age to come 
eternal life. 

*cp. Introduction, p. 1. 
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la the last pawage, a Mctmd addition, 'with penecutioni,' 
again aeenu to betnj the later hand of one who had, 
indeed, found anew tn the hearts and bomea of believers 
the dear relationships which he had himself surrendered, 
bat who knew likewise at what price of danger and 
snffering ther mast be won.^ 

{ 3. The Re pfwfl t atl on of Jeatia. 

The earlier date of Mark's general narrative seems 
farther confirmed by many features in its picture of the 
Teacher. 

(1) It t)H been alECftdxsbpwn^^iatA^l^regll;. implies 
that Jesas did pot assume the function of Messiah lUt.tbe 
beginning of _his oainistrr- Rightly interpreted, this 
account reveals the fact that there was a distinct growth 
in bis feeling on the sabject. It Is quite trne that the 
Evangelist represents him as marked out for that dignity 
at the Baptism. But it is observable, in comparison with 
the other two Gospels, that Mark apparently regards this 
aa the moment when he was divinely ^pointed to that 
office. By the descent of the Spirit iq»on him did he 
become ' Son of God.' Up to that date he had been in 
no way distinguished from other men. Hence Mark haa 
no story of the miraculous conception, or the wonders of 
the birth. Esther he knew them and omitted them, not 
wishing, as has been surmised, to embarrass his narrative 
with disputable matter ; or they were not yet circuhted in 
the commnni^ for which he wrote. 

■ ilm-i iz. 3S^t, breakinf the coniiMtioii of w. 37, 4a, letmi ts 
tMT« been added Ima Mme other soorce, camp. iMlh ix. ^y>. 
The refer en ce in rer. 41 to the Chrutiui nunc again •e«m« a 
mmk of the tine wlien ft bad oone into oae. 
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(a) The mxaj touches implying some limitations in the 
Teacher's power and knowledge, confirm the view that 
when OUT Second Gospel was written the title ' Son of 
God ' had not yet been translated into a story of physical 
parentage. In spite of his control over outward nature, 
he is not omnipotent : in spite of his endowment with 
the spirit, he is not omniscient. On the evening of the 
first day of preaching in Capemaam, when ' all the ci^ 
was gathered together at the door,' bringing their 
sufferers from possession and disease, he ' healed all 
that were sick,' says Matthew, viii. [6; 'he laid his 
hands on every one of them,' affirms Luke, iv. 40, with 
Stilt greater emphasis, ' and healed them.' But Mark, 
more guardedly, simply says, i. 34, ' he healed many.' 
Were there, then, some obstinate cases which baffled bis 
power? Certainly that is the Evangelist's ezplsnatioD of 
the failure at Nazareth, vi. 5-6 : — 

And he touU IMtn do no ttnghty work, ««ve that he laid hia 
bkads upon a few sick folk, uid healed them. And he rowelled 
becauae of their unbelief. 

Later reverence for Messiah would not admit this 
inability; and Matthew hints — though the passage will 
bear a double meaning — that the men of Nazareth saw 
no great wonders at the prophet's hands, in punishment 
for their faithlessness, siii. 58 : — 

And he did not many mighqr works there becaiue of their 
uiibelie£ 

When the twelve are sent forth to preach, Mark simply 
describes them as invested with ' aottiority to cast out 
devils.' iii. i;; but Matthew, enlarging the scope of 
their power, adds ' and to heal all maimer of disease 
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and all manncT of sickness,' z. t. In the story of the 
fig-treel a comparison of Matthew with Mark shows how 
Matthew palpably heightens the wonder. Mark, after 
recording the doom pronoanced by Jesus, simply adds 
'and his disciples heard it,' xi. 14 Not till the next 
day, xi. 30, on their way into the city from Bethany, do 
they discover that the fig-tree has withered. But in 
Matthew the tree shrivels before their eyes, and the 
astonished disciples proceed to ask how it happened, 
xxi. 19-10. In a similar way the knowledge as well 
as the power of Messiah is on a somewhat lower 
range in the Second Gospel, for we read in Afari 
xiii. 33 :— 

Of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angela 
In beaven, neither the Son, but the Father.' 

Luke escapes the difficulty by omitting the passage 
altogether. In JUat/. zxiv. 36, the reading varies: if 
the words originally stood there, they were early found to 
be out of harmony with the feeling of the Church, and 
some scribe silently omitted them. One other difficulty 
was solved by the same method. The oldest tradition 
preserved clear traces of the fact that the family of Jesns 
had not understood him, nay, they actually regarded him 
as mad, and purposed to put him under restraint. Even 

I See chap. iv. { 4, 1, p. 156. 

' In this remarkable passage 'the Son,' who is dearljr placed 
above in«i and angels, thougli inferior to ' the Father,' aeems 
to be different both from the ' Sod of man,' and from the 
human Jeaus, who nowhere else so designatet himself in Mark. 
Comp., however, Luii z. 23, Matt. xi. 37. In the related pair 
'the Son,' 'the Father,' may we not trace the influence ot 
Pauline thought ? 
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his mother jaoed his brothers in this plan. As he sits in 
the house at Capemanm, the menage is brought to him 
tbrODRh the crowd, ' Behold thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek for thee.' All Three Evangelists relate the 
incident, Mark iii. 31-31; Malt. xii. 46-47; Zsbtf viii. 
19-30, but Mark alone explains its cause, ili. ao-at : — 

And he cometh into > houi^ And the mnhitiMie OMDMh 
toEcUter (gain, ao that they cotdd not ao mocb •■ eat br«ad. 
And when his bleiMlB heard it, Uny wmt tml lol^ koU am Urn : 
for limy »m4. Hi it U»U* IumimI/. 

The brothers of Jesos might have been excused such 
want of comprehension; but how, it was asked, could 
the mother who knew the secret ot bis birth have so 
failed to read its lessons? The purpose attributed to ber 
was in too violent conSict with the later reverence for 
Hary as well as for Christ to hold its ground ; Matthew 
and Luke, therefore, quietly pass it by. 

(3) Our Second Gospel further abounds in traits 
implying the rich and full humani^ of Jesns, from the 
time when he first smnmona Simon and Andrew to 
follow him, promising to make them ' fishers of men.' 
The following instances are all peculiar to Mark. At the 
ver^ opening of his ministry, after the first day's labour 
in Capemaun, he seeks in «lence and retirement the 
divine support without which all his toil would be of no 
avail, i. 35:— 

Aod in the mornitig, a great while bdbfv day, be roae up and 
mot out, and departed into a desert placx, mnd llun prmyid. 

With a simple principle of the broadest ^plicadcm for 
human service, he cuts throngh the legal tradition of the 
Rabbis, ii. 27 :— 
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Th€ S »6 Mk MM madifor man, not mmm /or On SaiimA. 

The pernstcDt and inhnman naTTOwness of his opponents 
stiis his wrath even in the sjmagogne, iii. ; : — 

And wbcD he had looked round ibout on them wiM angtr, 
bring grUvfd mi ih* hm'Jming of Arir litmri, he suth unto the 
nnul, Stretch forth thy hand. 

Weuied with teaching, as the boat crosses the lake, he 
falls asleep, while the stonn rages roosd him, till his 
impatient followers awake him with reproach for bis 
indifference to their peril, iv. 38 : — 

And he himself wu in At atnm, Mlecp om Iki aaUon; and 
they awake bim, and aay onto him. Teacher, contf Am net that 



Yet he is full of tenderness for thdr needs ; and when, 
after their retnm from missiontUT toil, tbty are well nigh 
overpowered bj the crowds aroond the Master, he is the 
first to lead the way into retreat and peace, vi. 31 : — 

And he aaitb to them, Comt yt yourulvM mt€vt into a Jttirt 
/Jwr, nnd rtat malaU. For iMtrt wrrr n utny tomii^ mud going, 
mnd thdv kaj no Ititnrt so mtdi M to tmL 

When the Pharisees ti; him with their demand for a sign, 
he cannot repress some bitterness tA heart, viii. 1 2 : — 

And he s^fJM Jitffy in kit tfiril, aad taith. Why doth this 
Ken*ration aeek a aisn ? Verily I aay nnto yoa, There aball be no 



The reboke of the disciples who wonid keep the cluldren 
from him, that he might be shielded from their impor- 
tniiities, draws down on them a rebnke of another kind, 
X. 14:— 
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Wben Jesua mw it, In waa mootii with tndigruib'oH, and said 
DDto Ihem, Suffer the little children to come unto me; Torbid 
Ibem not ; for of such is tbe kiagdom of God. 

With tbe quick eye of affection, he discerns in the rich 
yonng man, who asked what he must do to inherit 
eternal life, the possibility of the highest, x. si : — 

And JcEUB, tooking t^oH Mm, lovid him, and said unto him, 
One thing thou lackest 

So, too, the Scribe who has approved the selection of 
commandments to which Jesus has given the first and 
second places in the code of the kingdom, wins the 
Teacher's sympathetic commendation, zii. 34 : — 

tVhttf y*sti3 law thai h* attswtnd diacrttUy, ht taid Hnto him. 
Thou art nol far from At hingdom of God. 

It is noteworthy that the terms ' law ' and ' lawyer ' 
aeveronce occnr in the whole Gospel, stiil less is there 
any assertion of the binding character of ait Mosaic 
ordinances. The Pharisaic tradition is set aside in 
contrast wkh the commandment of God; and the life 
of the heart is lifted above all external ordinance and 
usage. The Gospel is not so much a biography, 
deliberately planned, and intended to present its subject 
under a paiticaiai aspect, as it is a colleetion of anecdotes 
strung more 01 less skilfully on to a thread of narrative, 
in wluch the incidents follow with an artless simplicity, 
and the crises are marked with the force of natural 
develt^ment. In short, the Jesus of Mark is a man, 
with a man's wrath and disappointment. He cannot do 
everything, he does not know everything. But he is the 
fonnder of a ' new teaching,' in virtue of which the 
troubled and restless in l>ody and mind come to him and 
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are healed. He proclBims the rule of God in the world, 
leceived and stablished in the heart of man. In the 
innocence and unconsciousness of childhood he finds the 
nearest approach to the realisation of this nile. Child- 
like obedience to God, and brotherly love towards men, 
are the two great ideas with which he will win over the 
sinful and regenerate the world. Difficult}' cannot over- 
power him, or dan^r daunt, or opposition suppress him. 
He may perish, but his cause is eternal. The kingdom 
will triumph I the Son of Man will come I 

§ 4. Traits of Anthoimh^ and Date. 

Assuming, now, that Mark was the first of our 
Synoptical Gospels to take permanent literary shape, can 
we find in it any marks throwing light on the character 
of the author or bis readers, or the place and time of its 
composition } 

(i) The various graphic touches which distinguish 
this Gospel have been often observed by stodents, 
The little series of descriptions of the feelings and 
demeanour of Jesns already presented ^ might seem to 
proceed from the recollection of some disciple who 
cherished the memory of his very look and tone. The 
succession of incidents marking the first Sabbath at 
Capernaum — a succession which Matthew ruthlessly 
breaks up — has all the air of the reminiscence of an 
eye-witness. Trifling details are scattered across the 
page which vanish from the other narratives. There is 
the ' tittle boat ' which he arranges ' to wait on him 
because of the crowd,' iii. 9. In taking refuge in 
' Sec ■bove, f B, 3, p. 190, 
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Phoenicia, he 'would have no man know' wbeie he ia; 
bnt, lema^ the namtor nmply, vii, 14, ' he coold not 
be hid.' When he sends for the colt to ride in to 
Jerusalem, it is noted that the disdplet foond it ' tied at 
the docH' witboot in the open atie^' zi. 4. No otbw 
Evangelist recalls thu when tbe money-changers were 
driven from the temple, Jesos would not even suffer taj 
man to cany a vessel through the comtt, zi. 16. This 
Gospel alone describes Peter on the fatal night, as seated 
'with tbe officers 'in the conrt.of tbe high priest, and 
' wamung himself in the light of the fire,' ziv. 54; and 
while Matthew uses the name Ptter freely before record- 
ing how it was bestowed, Mart carefully adheres to the 
Jewish Simon till be mentions, Hi. 16, that in appointing 
him one <rf the Twelve to be with him, Jesus samamed 
him Peter. Only Harli identifies Simon of Gyrene, who 
was compelled to bear the cross for Jesns, as the father 
of Alexander and Rufus, xv. 11. Who were these two 
persona t Why should they be named ? They must 
have been known in the community for whom the Gospel 
was written, and the authOT must have supposed it would 
interest his readers to learn that tbeir father had rendered 
tuch serrice to the dying Lord. Rufos is a Latin name. 
Is it unreasonable to connect it wiib the Church at Rome, 
^om. xvi. 13? 

(t) If we may believe that some of the freshness of 
personal observation which many have found in this 
Gospel, is due lo the remembrance of one of the 
Master's followers, it becomes easy to understand how 
the writer should be familiar with the actnal speech of 
Palestine. He alone reports the very words of Jesus, as 
by the conch <rf the danghter of J^rus, ' TalUha aimi,' 
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V. 41 ; or '£pkphaiha' addresMd to the deaf and dumb 
nan, vli. 34 ; or ' Abba, Father,' in Gethsemane, xiv. 36. 
He alone mentions that Jeans snmamed James and John 
'Boanerges, which is. Sons of thnnder,' iii, 17. Bat 
these pbrues, be it noted, are all carefolly interpreted. 
In this narrative onlj do we find names and customs 
e^lained, such as Corban, vii. ti; Baitimwis, x. 46; 
the Preparation, zv. 4s; the washing of hands and 
vessels, vii. 3, 4. All this implies that the circle of 
readers for whom the Gospel was designed was far from 
the cffiginal scene of its events. Those who needed 
snch ezplanationB could not have themselves been 
resident in Palestine ; na;, probably, the^ were not Jews 
at all, tbey were Gentile Christians to whom Jewish 
OMges were strange. That will acconnt for a circom- 
stance already mentioned, the absence of the term ' law,' 
and of any discossions about its validity. And the 
same reason shows us why the t^plicalions of prophecy 
shoold be proportionately few. Th^ were not of the 
same interest to those who HA not know tbe Hebrew 
Scriptttres. 

(3) The e^deDce which thus pcrints ns to a Jewish 
author, writing for Gentiles at a distance from bis native 
land, is confirmed by some peculiarities in the language 
of the Gospel. It is Greek ; but it is not Greek of tbe 
literary and polished style which the anthor of our Third 
Gospel was well able to employ. It contains sometimes 
Greek wordit of a low sort, such as might be heard in tbe 
mongrel talk of tbe slaves or poor freedmen who formed 
the first congregations in the great cities of tbe Mediter- 
ranean, and especially at Rome. Noteworthy is it, also, 
that in tbe parallel passages of Matthew and Luke other 
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words are sometimes found. This is io itself an 
indication of advancing date ; the Gospel stories most 
be fitted to ears that would not relish these ignoble 
terms; bat do writer would mar his composition by the 
deliberate substitution of coarse words for refined. 
Moreover, in addition to Latin names, like etntut, 
tetHurion, or praelerium, brought bj the Roman govern- 
ment to Palestine, and occnrring elsewhere in the New 
Testament, peculiar Latin idioms, rendered direct into 
Greek suggest a western origin for the Gospel. And 
a curious little piece of evidence helps to confirm this 
view. The words ascribed to Jesus in z. 11, 13, 
forbidding re-marriage after divorce, imply that the 
wife might herself seek the separation, fiut this was 
not permitted to the Jewish woman, and the Teacher's 
language would refer to a case impossible among bis 
coontrymen. It was, however, allowed by the Roman 
law; and it wonld seem likely, therefore, that the 
principle of Jesus has been extended under the tnflaence 
of LiUin custom.! Here is another link connecting this 
Gospel with Rome. 

(4) Few indications point distinctly to any time. The 
most decisive are those in chap. ziii. This longdis- 
conrse, unlike any other in Mark, for amplitude and 
continuity, presents many peculiar features. It finds a 
close parallel in Matt, xziv., though the passage in Mark 
xiii. 9-13, describing the dangers that will beset the 

' Such SD eitension would be quite natural \a a diflereat social 
environment, without conscious effort to accoDimodate the Master'* 
teaching to an alien law, and it might be reinforced by the coa- 
victioD that the higher mondity of the kingdom of God held up the 
■ane standard of conduct for both men and women alike. 
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ft^tbfnl is praciically identical not with Matt. zziv. 9-14, 
but with Mail. x. l^'»3, where it is addressed to the 
Twelve on their first mission. Lake handles similar 
materials even more freely, and the peculiarities of repeti- 
tion, combination, and distribation, shown hj all thiee 
Evangelists, render it probable that original words of 
Jesos have been enlarged hj the incorporation of other 
predictions. Mark's report seems, indeed, to mingle two 
independent themes, the fatore of the Christian com- 
munity, and the social commotions and cosmic prodigies 
which will precede the end of the age : — 
zjii. 5, 6, appearance of &1m 

Hea^khs. ziii. 7, 8, wars and earthquakes. 

9-13, persecutJona for fmk- 

ctiiDg the Gospel. ■4-3'^ tribulation in Judea. 

31-33, !"xk wnmings agaiiiat 

false Messiahs. 34-95, portents in heaven. 

36-37, t^ coming of the Son 

of Man. 
The veiled words in 14,' let him that readeth onderstand ' 
(cp. Mail. xxiv. 15; Luke xxi. so recasts the whole 
passage), have been regarded by many critics as an 
indication that some written document, some little 
Apocalypse which circulated among tbe Christians before 
the fall of Jerusalem, has here been incorporated into 
genuine recollections of tbe Teacher's warnings.! 
Whether this be n or not, the speech has certainly 
received editorial amplifications. Thus, the anticipated 
tribulation in ver. t9 is already matter of retro- 
■pect in ver. ao; the terrors of the destruction of 
the temple and the fall of tbe city are over. The 
hope of the coming of the Son of Man is still vivid ; but 
' For another probabk inatance ace diap. vii. j S, lA 
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die commotitHia which will herald the event ue no longtf 
expected ' immediately,' ver, 14, u in Mail. xziv. 99, 
These conditions aui7 ni at least to the Tear 70 A.11. If 
Alexander and Rofns, sons of Simon of Cyrene, wen 
leallj alive when our author wrote, we ^loald have 
farther wanaot for placing the Gospel about this date, in 
which the most eminent recent critics of diverse schools 
cODcnr.' 

S S Tbe WHmss of TnuUtiotL 

The peculiarities of oar Second Gospel have led as to 
ascribe it to some one who had accets to firil-hani 
rtmnitetntes of Jtttu, well acquainted with Palestine, 
Its languages and usages, writing for Gentile readers, in 
an atmosphere where the Greek was not always of a 
literary type, and where Latin idioms and Roman law 
prevailed. What support is offered to these conclusions 
by the testimony of the Church ? 

(i) Oar earliest information is derived from a passage 
in the writings of Papias ' preserved by the historian 
Eusebius. The statements of Papias are founded on the 
inforTuation kA the Elder, John, and are thus translated 
by Dr. Westcott :— 

TliiB aln the Elder used Id My. Htrii, tuving becoane Peter's 
interpreter, wrote Kocnrately all tfa&t he [Hark] remembered (or 
■11 that be [Peter] mentioDod), tfaoogh be did not record in order 
that which naa either laid or done by Christ. For be seHber 
beard Ihe Lord, nor followed him, but aubaeqiien^ attacbed 
himaelf to Peter, who used to franie hia teacfaioK to meet tt» 
wanta [of hia bearera], but not M maUnc a oxiaected Murativt 

'See the table in the writei'a lectures on Tkt BAU in tim 
Nimhrmih Ctnltiry, p. 340. 
' See latroductioD, pp. 3-4, 
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of the Lonfa diwxHmea. So Mark committal no error, ma ha 
wrote down •ome particnlan jort m he recalleil them to mind 
(or u he [Peter] Durated them). For he took heed to one 
thiDg, to omit Done of the f>in> that he heard, and to make no 
&lae HatemeDl in his BccoaDl of them. 

The main things here lUted are two-fold: (i) Mark't 
■onrce of infcwniation \xf in Peter's reminiscences; and (s) 
the words and deeds of Jesns were not related in order. 

First of all, then, who was Maik, and how were be and 
Peter connected ? The Book of Acts relates that his first 
name was John, and that his mother Mary lived u Jeru- 
salem, where he doubtless first became acquainted with 
Peter, xii. la. When Banutbas and Saol retamed to Aotioch 
after bringing the contribution of the Chnrch there to the 
poor brethren at Jerusalem, xi. 39, 30, they took Hark 
(who seems to have been cousin to Barnabas) with them, 
zii. 35. He started with them on their first missionary 
jonmey, but on their arrival at Perga in Pamphylia, he 
retnmed to Jerusalem, xlii. 13. To the Apostle Paul 
this sudden withdrawal seemed like an abandonment of 
the canM : and when Barnabas proposed that he should 
accompany them on theii second jonmey, Pattl objected 
so strongly, zv. 37-39, that it was found better for 
Barnabas to go alone with Mark to Cypms. In later 
days, it would seem, the breach between them was 
healed. When Paul was a prisoner at Rome, Mark was 
among his few fellow-workers; he cotmts him among 
the men who ' have been a comfort ' to him, Col. iv. 10, 
II, Pkilem. 14. Whether Mark was associated with 
Peur also, in Rome, the New TeMament does not enable 
DB to determine. It has been supposed that Mark joined 
Peter, pouibly on some jovn^ to Asia Minor; and the 
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Srat Epistle ascribed to Ptier, v. 13, mentions 'Mark, 
mj son.' Was this John Mark? and wu he son of 
Peter In the flesh or in the spirit? We cannot tell. The 
authorship of the Epistle and the meaning of the words 
are alike too nncertain. Bat at any rate it is consistent 
with this tradition that the first recorded act of the new 
Teacher should be the catling of Simon, i. 16 ; the cure of 
Simon's mother-in-law, when Jesus and his four disdples 
leave the synagogue, on the first sabbath in Capemanin, 
sorely owes its place in the story to grateful remem- 
brance; and when the Teacher has withdrawn before 
daybreak for solitary prayer, Simon leads the party d 
search, i. 36.1 

Other testimony in the second century, however, 
beside that of Papias, shows a general belief that our 
Second Gospel was in some way linked with Peter. 
Justin the Mar^r,* quoting the name Boanerges — which 
occurs only in Mark — seems to refer It to the Memoirs 
ox Recollections of Peter. Ireiuena * places the com- 
position of the Gospel after Peter's death, the date of 
which, however, is not precisely known.* 

Since the deceue of tbeae [Peter and Pttil], Har^ the disciple 
and interpreter «f Peter, himaelf aln handed down to u* in 
writing the things which were preached by Peter. 
As the tradition goes on, it becomes more and- more 



prease. 



Clement of Alexandria affirms that Mark wrote 



daring Peter's lifetime, and the Apostle, when he was 
awaie of this, took pains neither to hinder nor to 

> C[!h further the change of name la Peter, iii. 16 ; and note the 
toncbea ia liv. 37, S* 67-72. 
* See Introduction, p. a. * See Introduction, pL a. 

■Tradition aaaignaittotbeperaecationof Nero^ 64A.D. 
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encourage him in the work. Flnall}', Easebias in the 
fourth centniT declares that Peter sanctioned the writing 
for the use of the Church by express levelation. 

(3) Is our Gospel the work which Papias knew and 
referred to Mark? This has been variously decided 
according to the interpretation put upon the statement 
that the words and deeds of Jesus were not related in 
ordtr. The study of our Mark reveals a very clear and 
intelligible order, preferable, indeed, to that of either 
Matthewor Luke.' It is possible that the phrase may apply 
to the divergence noticed by Papias between our existing 
Mark and the collection of ' the Lord's oracles' which be 
assigned to Matthew, and had just described before his 
account of the work of Mark, fieside such a collection 
the reminiscences gathered up in Mark might have 
seemed dislocated or defective. But there is another and 
more agnificant consideration. 

Other elements must have been blendsd in our present 
narrative with the recollections of Peter. Small groups 
of anecdotes present themselves, not linked together by 
sequence in memory, but designed to show the attitude 
of Jesus under various circumstances of criticism and 
opposition; e.g. the succession of stories in ii.-iii. 6, 
where the two Sabbath stories in particular, ii. 13-iii. 6, 
are evidently put side by side on purpose to illustrate 
each other. Similarly, short series of sayings occur, in 
which it is difficult to trace any inner cohesion, such as 
iv. si-35, xi. 33-35 ; they seem to stand where they are 
because their original occasion was no longer known, and 
the author had no better place for their record. In other 
' See tlie previouB diicuMJon, f 3, 3, where the development of 
the Hewimnic GonsdoiuiKsi of Jesna ii briefly indicated. 
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cue* the itoriea themselves ue not of the character of 
fint-hand reminiBcence, such as the two veisions of the 
feeding miracle, or the cursing of the fig-tree, or the 
■olemn wonders of the transfigiuation. These ittcidents 
owe their present fonn tn tradition often repeated ; thej 
•re far removed from the person of the Hastei and his 
immediate followers. The anther tit Mark, that is to 
Mj, gathered materials from more than one source, and 
the Gospel, as we have it, contains much man than 
Peter's recollections. This is obvious, for example, in 
its opening; where the brief report of the Baptist's 
preaching seems derived from the fuller narrative em- 
ployed in both Maiihtw and Lukt, cp. Mark \. 7-S, with 
Mmit. iii. 11-13 and Luke iii. 16-17. It is plain, again, 
from the discourse in xiii., which bears emphatic marks of 
being dependem on an earlier wriUen document (ver. 1 4). 
It is probable, once more, that the series of parables in 
iv., with the exposition of the various issues of the 
Sower's toil, ia really due to some collection of the 
Teacher's words. By what process these were all brought 
together, whether Mark himself expanded Peter's frag- 
nentary reminitceiices into a complete sketch of Messiah's 
career, or whether some other hand worked up Mark's 
notes into our Gospel, cannot be definitely determined. 
But it is almost certain that ihe earliest form of continuoiu 
narrative subsequently received additions. Thus at the 
opening the insertion of i. s before the citation in ver. 3 
from Is. xl. is probably due to an editorial hand in cod- 
sequence of its application in Matt. xi. 10 and iMkt ^i. 
a?. The incident described in ix. 38-40 so obvioasly 
shatters the sequence of 33-37 and 4i-47> cp- Matt. xnii. 
i-io, that it has been widely regarded as a Itie insertioo 
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foimded on Luke iz. 4^50. The section vi. 45-nii. si 
haa been sometimes regarded with sospicion, part])' 
because the feeding of the four thousand, viii. 1-9, teema 
to be a duplicate of the previous miracle, vi. 35-44 ; and 
partly because Luke, vho has hitherto reproduced nearly 
the whole of Mark, apparently ignores its contents, 
though the story of the Syro- Phoenician woman might 
have enlisted his special sympathy. Or, once more, 
the discourse against the Scribes about Beelsebab, Ui. 
M-30, plainly interrupts the narrative of the attempt 
made by the family of Jesus to secure his person on the 
ground that he was insane, so-ii and Ji-jS^ There is 
nothing in the occasion to give rise to it, resembling the 
core which immediately precedes it in Mall. zii. 13-31 
and Luke xi. 14-13 ; and it may be marked, therefore, as 
a harmoniser's insertion. Such cases point to the general 
view that the Gospels were not regarded aa closed books. 
Different copies, as they were put into circulation, tended 
to incorporate fresh traditional material. An anecdote 
here, a saying there, which it was desired (o preserve, 
would be lodged (perhaps in^propriuely) in the text, 
and ito difficulty was feU in thus placing incident, warn- 
ing, or promise, onder the sanction of a venerated name. 
In this way the earliest Gospel may have passed through 
several stages — we might almost call them ' editions ' but 
for the artlessness of the process — before arriving at its 
present form.^ 

' For a pantld cue 'at the rdigiou* luitory of Perna in the lut 
twenty years txooof the Bibta, Me The Bibtt in Hu NiiitftitA 
Ctnlmy, m*. 334-328. Pntf. Browne hu recently stated that, con- 
trary la bi« eipeclatloci, be ibaiid tbe grcateat confuaion prevailing 
among tbe Bibfa aa ta the orifina and antliorBhip of tbe bodk* 
which record tbe beffauUntt of tbdr fUth. 
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(3) Mark had lived at Jemsalem ; he had belonged to 
the inner circle of disciples there, who had made his 
mother's boose th^r meeting-place. He most have 
donbtless heard again and again stories of the Master's 
life and teaching told and re-told, in the very centre 
where the traditions were first formed, and thrae might 
well mingle with his recollections of Peter's disconree. 
Bnt Mark had also been in intimate relations with the 
apostle Paul; he had travelled with him, he had 
worked with him in Rome. The stodf of the Pauline 
theology has disclosed to some scmtinising eyes similari- 
ties of thought between the Second Gospel and the 
Epistles, which may be due to the special oppoitonities of 
personal intercourse, or may also be due to the larger 
effect of Paul's general conceptions opon that branch of 
the Church which was in contact with the Gentiles. The 
peculiar use of the term 'gospel' in Maik has been 
already noted ; it is found also in the writings of Paul. 
Id the emphasis laid again and again on faith, in the 
language concerning self-denial and the taking of the 
cross, in the stoiy of the Transfiguration, in the announce* 
ment that the gospel must fiist be preached to all the 
Gentiles, xiii. 10, and proclaimed through the whole 
world, xiv. 9, which implies that the religion of Jesus was 
something more than a Judaism which had accepted him 
as Messiah, in the symbol of the Temple-veil rent at the 
death of Jesus, xv. 38, so that the sanctuary was flung 
open to all, cp. Rom. v. i-a, Ephes. v.. 14. traces of 
Pauline influence, more or less definite or obscure, have 
been detected. These surmises cannot, however, be 
demonstrated; they maybe established with some degree 
of likelihood ; they cannot attain the rank of certainty. 
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How Peter's reminiscences were shaped into our Mark 
we cannot tell. The view of Irenaeaa — that Mark did 
not write till after Peter's death — is quite consistent with 
the date to which the Gospel has been referred. But the 
statements of the second century must not be received 
with too absolute a confidence. At any rate, it remains 
probable that the main facts of otir Second Gospel 
were derived from Peter ; the baptism, the ministry in 
Capernaum and on the lake, the choice of the Jisciples, 
the enlarging work, the opposition and the conflict, the 
confession of Messiahship, the joomey to Jemsalem, the 
entry into the capital, the last days of gathering danger, 
the fatal night of anguish and desertion — of all these he 
may have spoken. The leading outlines of the immortal 
fltoiy are drawn from the life. Here Jesus thinks, prays, 
feels, speaks, acts, as a man. No books in the world 
have ever wrought so great a change in human aspiration 
and endeavour as the Gospels. In redndng to writing 
the loose material of reminiscence and tradition, the 
author of the oldest Gospel gave shape and continuance 
to a new moral ideal. He secured for the Christian life 
the means of exerting its enduring and diffusive power. 
He set firm the foundation-stone of the Christian Church. 
We do well to inscribe upon it the names of the two 
greatest of the Apostles, Peter and Paul. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO S. LUKE. 

Thu Gospel has always been felt to possess a pecoUar 

significance for Christianity, for it contains so inai^ 
nniqne elements which have entered into the veiy heart 
of our religion. Whatever maj be their source and their 
historical value, as a spiritnal interpretation of the 
[Kindples of Jesus they have for as imperishable worth. 

At the very outset we are strack by a new feature 
to which nothing in Mark or Matthew corresponds. 
The Third Gospel begins with a preface. This is in 
itself a mark ot literary s^lc : and it is, moreover, written 
in excellent Greek. What does it tell us concerning the 
sources of the work wluch it introduces? 

ForumDch as many have taken in hand to draw up a naiTBtive 
coDCcmiog tboae matter* which have been fulfilled among ua, 
even as they which from the beginoiDg were ey^^vjlnesses and 
ministers of tbe word, delivered tbem unto ns, it seemed good to 
ne tlao, haviDg traced the comae of all things accnratdy from 
the flrat, to write unto thee in oider, moat excellent Tbeophihn : 
that tbott mightext know tbe certainty concerning tbe worda 
wtkenin ttioa wut inatructed. 
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Several impoituit facts vaxj be inferred from these 
words, fi) There were already 'aany' namuives in 
existence dealing with the life and teachings of Jesos. 
Whether oar aathor intended to blame the writers (for 
we may presume that they were written) for rashnesi 
in nndertaking; the task, or for fulnre to accomplish it, 
Is perhaps nnceitain ; it is clear that he is not satisfied 
with what they have done. Yet how thankfal we 
should be if some of these early works had been 
preserved ! (i) The compilers of these narratives wen 
not themselves ^Kntles. They conld only deal with 
what they had themselves received ; they arranged and 
handed on what was ' delivered ' to them ; they simply 
recorded a tradition. The soorces of this tradition are 
not named. It is somewhat vaguely said to have 
proceeded from those who were eye-witnesses from the 
iMginning (meaning ^parently Ae baptism, Acts i. 
si-ss), but through how many intervening stages it bad 
passed we are not told. (3) The writer was not himself 
one of these eye-iritnesses ; he has no other channel 
of information than his predecessors. He, too, depends 
on what has been ' delivered,' whether by the ' ministty 
of the word ' or by writing. He stands, therefore, at an 
unnamed distance from ihe events which he is about to 
describe. Bat he claims for his narrative ceruin spedal 
merits. He has prepared himself by careful study to 
make it complete in its scope, exact in its details, and 
faithful in its arrangement (4) The traditjcms which he 
thus embodies were already the subject of regular oral 
teaching. The English term 'things,* ver. 4, should 
rather (as the margin indicates) be rendered 'words'; 
denoting the portions of the ' word,' ver. 2, which were 
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imparted to the Christian disciple, cp. Gal. vi. 6, 
Aels xviii. 15. 

Let a9 now enqaire how far the Gospel really carries 
out the aim expressed in the Preface. 

{ I. Its Rel^on ta Uaric 

Was Mark among the narraiives already composed, 
and are there any traces that it was among Lnke's 
sources? 

(i) There is, in the first place, a general harmony of 
ammgement and contents. Most of the materials of 
Mark find parallels in Luke. A few passages remain, as 
has been already observed,' unrepresented in either 
Luke or Matthew. Otherwise, the bulk of Mark's anec- 
dotes appear likewise in Luke. One section, indeed, 
is entirely omitted by the Third Gospel, Mark vi. 45- 
vilt. 16. It begins with the second Lake miracle, which 
Luke probably regarded as a variant of the first calming 
of the storm.* It records a discourse with the Pharisees 
on sitting down to eat with unwashed hands, vii. i foil, 
which Luke appears to present in another form, and on a 
different occasion, zi. 37 foil. It contains the stoiy of 
the Syrophcenician woman, dealing with the question of 
the scope of the Gospel, which is one of the prominent 
themes of Luke's narrative, and is brought forward again 
and again elsewhere, with greater emphasis and a more 
decided breadth.* And it relates a second feeding 
miracle, which Luke's accuracy discerned to be a 
duplicate of the preceding, such as miglit easily spring 
up with slight variations of number or locality.* This is 

'Owp. V. J a, I, p. 177. • Ctaip. iv. f 4, a, p. 160. 

* See below, f 4) 5> ■>■ ^34. ' Comp. chap. iv. { 5, 3, p. 165. 
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followed by a. demand from the Pharisees for a sign, and 
a warning from the Teacher against their leaven, which 
Luke reports in other connections, e.g. xi. 1 6, 39, 30, sii. 
I. — With these exceptions the elenaents of Mark's 
narrative may be traced again in Luke. If this be so, 
may we say that Luke actaally employed our Second 
Gospel ? Two circumstances seem to make it highly 
probable that though he did not follow it closely, he sUII 
chose it as a kind of base for his own work. 

(2) In many of the passages common to the Second 
and Third Gospels, the verbal agreement is very close. 
Sometimes the parallels are all but exact; sometimes 
little touches seem to have been added by Luke to 
enlarge or modify or explain his source. Compare, for 
instance, the following passages at the opening of the 
ministry In Capemanm, to which Matthew shows no 
parallel. 

Mark i. 33-28. LnJu iv. 33-37. 

And straightway thtft woi And m tli« ^ymvqpw Ihrrt 
in tbeir synagogut a moM with wot a man which had a spirit 
an unckan spirit; and ht cried of an uneUan devil; ttnd k» 
out, saying, IfAol hoot w* to oritd ou with a loud vchcc, 
do with thee, IMou Jtsut of Ah I what have we to do with 
NaxaretA? Art Ikou etme to IhM, thou Jesus of Naiarethf 
destroy usf I know thee who Art IMoh come to destroy us > 
ikou art. the Holy One of God. J know thee vho thou art. the 
And Jesut nbuhed him. say- Holy One of God. And Jesus 
tug. Hold iky peace, and come rdnthed him. saying. Hold thy 
out of him. And the unclean pttue, and come out of him. 
spirit, tearing bim and cryiog And when tbe devil had thrown 
with a loud voice, mm* out of him down in the niidat, he 
Mm. And tbey were aB came out of Mm, having done 
anuued, insomuch that they him no bnrt. And amaiemmU 
qneationed among themsehres, came upon aB, and they (pake 
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Mying, Wktt is this? « new U^etfaer, one with aootber, 

teaching I with vutkorUy If Mying, Wkat it thi« wonl ? for 

eomwta»dttk even th* hmcImm with aiMority and power he 

apirila, and they obey him. to mm anMh IMt wuU»» 

And the report of him went spiritt. and they come out. 

out straightway everywhere, And there went forth a nlmour 

into all tk* rtgion of Galilee conce-ning him into evei? place 

round abo¥t. ol Uinvgion round abiMit. 

Here are two more taken from the last daTs at Jerasatem, 
the equivalents in Mark and Luke of the great invective 
in Mai/, xziii, 

Mark zi]. 38^40. L-Jk n. 45^7. 

And in the hearing of all the 
And Id his teaohing he said, people he said unto bis div 
Beware of iMt ScHbts, wkiek dplM, Beware of t/it Scribes 
desk* to walk ttt long robas, which desirt to walh in long 
end (to have) saltitiiUont in lh» robes, and love saMtOions in 
fnarhO-plaest, and chief seals the mariet ■ places, and chief 
in the synagogues, and chief seats in the synagogues, and 
places at feasts: they mhich chief places d feasts, vMcA 
daBOttr midow^ hmtses, and for dteour midomi houses, and for 
a pntene* mahe long prayers ; a pretence malts long prayers ,* 
these shall receiee greater these shaB receiee greater 
ccndemn^ion. condemnation. 

Both Gospels then relate in almost identical words the 
ttory of the widow's gift, which Matthew omits altogether. 
(3) In the case just quoted, either Luke most have 
reproduced Mark's anecdotes, with such slight changes 
as he tbonght denrable (observe that words in direct 
speech appear in the closest agreement), or both Mark 
and Lake mnst have derived them from a common 
source. Which seems the more likely? The probo- 
bilitf that Luke drew some of his material from Mark, 
is increased by this fact — the general order of Mark 
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reappears in Luke. It is occasionally dislocated, bnt 
the outlines of the Galilasan miniftiy, with its brief close 
in Jenisalem, are clearly reprodnced. And where the 
arrangement of the Second Gospel is distorbed, the 
Third Gospel still seems to pre-suppose it. Thus, after 
the synagogue scene just queued, we lead : — 

Jfort i. 39. Luii iv. 38. 

And atraightway, wfaea they And be rcse up fnun the 
weT« come outof tbe Bjn^o^e,. lynagOKiie, and entered the 
the; cani« into the house of hou«e of Simon. 
Simon and Andrew, with James 
and John. 

The reader of Lake, asking himself 'Who was Simon J ' 
finds no answer till the next chapter, v. 3, 10. Lake has 
transposed the accotmt of the call of Simon, James and 
John, which Mark places before the synagogae-incident 
and the visit to Simon's house, to an indefinitely later 
period. The mention of Simon's name, therefore, is 
wholly nnexpected, and no reason appears why Jesns 
should go to his bouse. Bat a comparison with Mark 
makes it all plun. Presumably, therefore, Mark's 
narrative lay under Luke's band. — Here is another 
instance of apparent borrowing and adaptation. The 
conversadoD with the Scribe in the temple about the 
First Commandment, related by Mark, records the 
Scribe's approving remark, zii. 3a, ' Teacher, thou hast 
well said,' dc, and concludes with the statement that 
by this answer Jesns effectually silenced all farther 
persecutors, xii. 34 :~— 

And no man any more dtirel ask him a question. 
In the TUrd Gospel the incident is given in another 
form, and asngned to a different place and time, z. 35- 
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37. Bat the compilei, finding Mark's conclusion and 
desiring not to lose it.hu to arrange an appropriate place 
foi it. It is accordingly appended to the reply to the 
Saddacees concerning the resturection, xx. 17-40 : — 

But that the dead are imited, «v«ii Htaes abewed . . . And 
certain of the acribea answerii^ said, Tt»dur, Ikou katl mkU smJ. 
For thc^ Jurat not sny mart «ak him aoj funlion. 

Such coincidences seem best expluned by the literary 
dependence of Luke on Mark. 

i 3. Its Relatloa to UstOiew. 
It might be sufficient to argue that Luke could not 
have emplo]red Matthew's Gospel, because his preface 
implies that the works with which he was acquainted 
did not bear the luunes of apostles or eye-witnesses of 
the deeds of Jesus. But without resorting to this plea, let 
us examine the indications of the documents themselves. 
The comparison of Luke with Matthew introduces us to 
a more Intricate problem. Most readers will have 
observed that besides the contents common to all three, 
there is a lar^ amount of matter belonging to Matthew 
and Luke, which is not found in Mark. The report <rf 
the preaching of the Baptist, the account of the 
Temptaticn, the great Sermon, belong to this group 
of narratives. These are evidently closely related. 
Other stories, however, though dealing with the same 
themes, are obviously independent, if not irreconcilable, 

ike the legends of the Birth, and the manifestations 
after the Resurrection. What evidence as to the relation 

f our First and Third Gospels may be derived (1) from 
their respective treatment of elements included in the 
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Second also, and (3)1 from the occurrence in them n( 
sajings or incidents common to them alone 1 

(i) Two questions arise in connection with the 
elements in which all three agree ; (i.) one concerns the 
inner form of the separate items ; (ii.) the other enqoirea 
after thdr genual arrangement. 

(d) In the first place the examination of parallel 
passages between Mark and the other two gospels will 
show instance after instance in which Luke does not 
contain additions or insertions now fonnd in Matthew, 
and stands, therefore much nearer to Mark. Consider, 
for example, the following cases. 

MariiLlt. ~ Lnkt v. i\, yt. M»ti. ii. la, 13. 

And wbeo Jesua And Jesus aiuwer- But wben be heard 

beard it, he saitb ing s»id onto them, it, he said, TMtgi llMt 

onto tbem, Tkrytiml TJuy IMat art wbote' "» wbde' lum no 

mn whole* Aot* no km* tut nttd of a ittd of a pigmdmu 

tutj 0/ a fliyntum, fhytiaaH but llity tut Aty that or* srcL 

but Ary that an that art nek. I mm Bat go ye aitd leara 

stDt; / aum itet to not eomt to tall tkt what this meaDetb. 

tall tkt rigtUtoiu, rigkHoua but gmtten I desire merty, and 

haaiimtn. to repeotance. not sacriflce; for / 

atmt not lo caU Ot* 

rightnua bttttmitttv. 

Here Matthew inserts a qnolation from Ifot. vi. 6, which 
he attrihntes to Jesus a second time, xii. 7. Lake, 
however, while making his own little addition to Mark's 
vords, ' to repentance,' ignores the prophetic reference 
of Matthew both in this passage, and on iu subsequent 
occunence. 

' Hark and Matthew have the aaine Greek word ; Lake imcs 
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U«rkii.aS-^- i»l»Ti.3-S. *««. xii. 3-8. 

And he Bud unto And Jesus uuwer- But he said unto 

Hum, Did yr never ing tbtatMi<i,HtHnyt Atm, Htm yt not 

rtmd wkml DmviJ did, not nod, even this, nad what Dmvid did, 

w*m it had need nhal Diieid did, wIuh mhtu ki oat bm 

mniitgaaimhiaigirtd. In nw> « kimgind, htmgtrtd, and thty 

he, md ttity Hmt bt^ and Aty thai wirw Ami nm tnik him; 

tftrt uiilk him; how au'lh him; how At how As ttOnid into 

A« tnltrtd inta Ihr tKitnd inlo Iht houM thi honat 0/ God aid 

hotat of God when of God, and did tske did tai Iht «Amv- 

Abiathv wss high md tat tht ahtvr- brtad, which it was 

priest, and did tat brtad, and giave also not taajut for him 

tht ihtm-hnad, mhiih lo thttn thai were to tat, neither Jbf 

it is not lawful to ^th him, which it is tt*tH that were with 

tat saat for A* not lamfui la tat mtni him,6iilliirlhtpriitti 

^nMs, and gave alao for Mv^rwstt alone, alone? Or have ye 

to thtm that were i*^ read in the law 

with Aim r •»"" that on the 

sabbath day the 

priests in the teni[de 

prc^uie the Mbbath 

•Dd are guiltless 7 But 

And he aaid uoto And be said onto I amy unKi you that 

them, The Sabbath tbem, a greater thing than 

waa made for nan, the temptc is here. 

Dot man for the But if ye had known 

Sabbath : what thU meaDcth, I 

desire mercy, and not 

ye would 



M that Iht Son 0/ Tht Son of Man it the guiltleas. For 
Mtmis lord ewn of lord of tht aahbath. Iht Son of Man it 
thttaUath. lordofthtsaUatk. 

If Luke had had Matthew's Gospel before him as well u 
Mark's, why should he a second time pass over the 
quotation from Hoaea i Does it not seem more probable 
that be was unacquainted with it ^ A similar infeienc 
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will be snggested by other instances, sack aa Mark x. 39, 
Luke xviii. 39, Atalt. xis. 18 ; or Mark xii. ic, 1 1, Luke 
XX. 17, 18, Mail. XXI. 4>-44. 

{b) While Luke thus stands nearer to Mark in his 
version of their common matter, a. fnnher proof of his 
independence of Matthew may be found in this 
circumstance : where Matthew departs from Mark's order, 
besides adding to his wordt. Lake takes no more notice 
of the variation in the arrangement than he does of the 
insertions in the discourse. Lnke has, it is true, his own 
divergences, bat they are produced by a difierent caase. 
For example, Matthew, desirous of patting his summary 
of the new legislation as early as possible, breaks up 
Mark's whole story of the first sabbath at Capernaum, 
which Luke cloee^ follows. Some of the incidents he 
onuts altogether : some he tntrodaces elsewhere. In like 
manner, the sabsequent group of anecdotes, illustrating 
the early missionary work of Jesus, which run side by 
side in the Second and Third Gospels, are distributed 
over a wide range of other material in the First.' The 
impression of the sequence of Luke on Mark, and his 
independence of Matthew, Is thus confirmed. 

(a) But does not Luke agree with Matthew in many 
passages which do not occur in Ma^ at all ? Assuredly. 
How, then, is this concord to be expluned ? Did Luke 
derive them from Matthew, or Matthew from Luke 
Or did they each employ separately the same comm<m 
source? It will be sufficient for the present if it can be 
shown to be probable that the Third Evangelist did not 
borrow directly from the First. 

(a) The common matter peculiar to Matthew and 

' Comp. ctitp. vii., f 3, 1. 
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Lake sometimes occars in parallel strips, such as the 
report of the Baptist's preaching, or the narrative of the 
TemptatiOD (save for a change In the order of the second 
and third trials). Bat in other cases, it is very di&erentlj 
placed. For instance, almost the vhole d MaU. zi. will 
be fonnd in Luke, but in half-a-dosen fragments of 
diverse length and unexpectedly fresh connectimts. The 
following table shows tbdr dispersion. 

Matthew Luke 



u 




not in Lnke. 


'5 


— 


viii. 8, liv. 35 


16-19 


= 


viL 31-35. 


JO-tA 


= 


1. 13-15. 


jj-a? 


= 


X. ai-«. 


a8-30 




not in Lnke. 



Which seems the more likely, that Lake, finding 
Matthew's discourse as a whole, shivered it to pieces and 
lodged the fragments np and down his narrative, omitting 
altogether its remarkable close, or that Matthew, who so 
consuntlj masses the ntterances of Jesos, gathered 
sayings from various sources into a continuous address ? 
The evidence, as regards Matthew's litereiy method, will 
be made more complete hereafter : ^ may it not be said 
at present that the priority does not seem to lie with the 
First Evangelist ? 

(b) If the arrangement of the common matter appears 

sometimes to be of earlier date in Luke, compared with 

Matthew, is It possible to draw any conclusions with 

respect to its forms \ Such evidence is no doubt of a 

■ See ctup. vii. f 1, s. 
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most delicate character, and the same signs will be 
interpreted differently by different readers. Bu some 
illustrations may be offered for consideration. In 
the passage quoted above from Malt. xi. a-ii, a 
remarkable addition will be noticed in the parallel in 
Lulu vii. 3 1 : — 

Id that bour be cared many of diKues and plaeueB kdA evil 
spirits ; and oa many that were blind he bestowed sighL 
It has been already observed that this statement translates 
Into ontward physical miracle the symbolic language in 
which JesoB was wont to describe inward moral change.' 
This points nndoabtedly 10 a later date, at a fartber 
remove from the teacher's words, when the spiritnal 
imagination had lost the key to their secret, and a doll 
and literal interpretation demanded that they should be 
visibly confinned. In this case the form in Matthew 
must be jadged the older; though, aa in corresponding 
parallels between Matthew and MaTk,> this is not 
decisive with respect to the whole narratives in which 
they lie. — The parable of the Talents, again, occurs both 
in Matthew and in Luke. The theme is the same, thoagb 
its treatment varies ; in the First Gospel, different sums 
are allotled to different servants, five talents, two, and 
one, Malt. xxv. 15; in the Third all alike receive a 
single mina, Luke zix. 13. In the results there is some 
divergence; but the sentence on the servant who made 
no use of the money entrusted to him, shows th^ the 
stories have sprung from a single root 

Jfotf. XXV. 24-19. Lulm six. ao->6. 

And be alao tbtt bad received And anotber came, aayinf , 

tbc one talent came and taid, horA, beboM, Itere i* tby 

» See chap. iv. » I, a, p. 153. »See chap. v. f ^ 4, p. 185. 
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Lord, 1 knew thee that thou art 
a hard man, reaping; where thou 
didst not BOW, and gatherinjc 
iriiere thou didst aot acatter: 
■ud I was afraid, and weat 
away and hid thy talent in tlie 
earth ; lo, thou haat thine own. 
But hia lord answered and 
■aid unto him. Thou wicked 
and slothful aervant, thou 
knewest that I reap where 1 
•owed not, and gather wh^e 1 
did not scatter; thou oughtest 
therefore to have put my mooey 
to the banken, and at my comiuf; 
I should have received bai^ 
mine own with interest. Take 
ye away therefore the talent 
from him, and give it unto 
him that hath the ten 
talents. For unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and 
be shall have abundance; but 
from him that hath not, even 
that wUdi he bath shaU be 



nun; tbou takest up that thou 
layest not down, and reapest 
that thou didst not sow. He 
saith unto him, Out of thine 
own mouth will I judge thee, 
thou wiiA^ servant. Thou 
knewest that I am an austere 
man, taking up that I laid not 
down, and reaping that I did 
not sow ; then wboefbce gaveat 
thou Dot my money into the 
bank, and I at my coming 
should have required it with 
interest. And be said unto 
them that stood by, Take 
away from him the pound, and 
give it aato him tliat balb 
the ten pounds. And tliey 
said unto him, Lord, he hath 
ten pounds. I say doIo you 
that unto every one that bath 
shall be given ; but from him 
that hath not, even that which 
be hath shall be taken away 

The agreement here proves the original identity of the 
parables. The sequel, however, presents a sUrtling 
discord : — 

JTMt m. 3a LuJk nx. 37. 

And cast ye out Ute unprofit- Howbeit these mine enemies, 

able servant into the outer which would not tbat I should 

darkness: there shall be the reign over them, bmg hither, 

weeping and gnashing of teeth, and slay them before me. 

What is the caase of this sadden leap in the stoiy 
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Recording to the Third Evangelist P It is in reality ^^ 
conclnsiOD of another ttory, which Lnke has combined 
with the parable of the Pounds, — the story of the noble- 
man who went into a disunt countiy ' to recave for 
himself a kingdom, and to rtinni,' ver. it. But he 
was not left to assume his power nndistnrbed, for it is 
added, ver. 14: — 

His citizens hated him, and mdI an Bmbawnge after him, 
■aying, W« will not thai tliii nuu reigo over us. 
And it is on these rebellions subjects that the xoj^ doom 
Is now pronounced. There is nothing lilie this in 
Matthew; and it becomes apparent that Luke, besides 
adopting an independent version of the main idea, has 
blended with it some touches from a different parable, 
which can no longer be recovered in its integrity.^ Between 
the Talents and the Pounds it might be difficult to settle 
the clum of priority : bnt there can be little doubt that 
Matthew's simple form represents an earlier tj^ than 

' It is poanble that one td these, the fate oS the king'* 
' enemies,' has soggested a touch in another story in which 
Matthew shows a decided advance in complexity over Luke, the 
■narri^e feait. Matt. ntii. 3-14, cp. LtJit xiv. I6-S4. Luke's host 
becomes a king in Hatttiew : the great supper is tamed into the 
wedding of the king's too : and to the rude t>efaaviour of the 
invited guests i* added the murder of the semuits charged with 
the antMODoement that all is ready. This draws down on the 
murderers an invasion by the king's anniea which destroy 
them, ver. 7, a* the ' enemies ' are slsin in Lilm ziz. 37. The 
episode hss been obviously imported into the simple story as 
related by Luke, for after the burning of the dty, Qie wedding 
feast is still ready, and fresh guests have to be found. The 
enny OS the roan without a wedding garment who is then 
expelled. Malt. ixii. II-14, is so additional trait, showing the 
later character of Matthew's version. 
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the compound Darrative of Luke. But in other instances, 
the priorit)r seems as cleuljr to belong to the Third 
Gospel. Compare for example, the two veisioos of the 
Lord's Prayer.i 



Man. Yi. 9-l>. 


Loirxi. s^ 


Our Father nbicb art in 


Father, 


be«i^ 






Hallowred be thy name. 


ThjF kingdom come. 


Thy kingdom come. 


Tfar wiU be done, u in 




heaven, no on e«th. 




Give us this day our daUj 


Give us day by day our 


btead. 


daily brew]. 


And forgive us our d«bU,as 


And forgive ua our sins, for 


we alao have forgiven our 


we oursdve* alao forgive every 


debtors 


one that is indebted to ua. 


And bring us not into tempu- 


And bring ns not into 


tion, but deliver us from evil. 


temptation. 



The form in Lake is much shorter than that of Matthew. 
Is the difference due to growth, or to omission i Now it 
cannot be denied that in the version we habtlnally use, an 
important addition has been made. What is known as 
the Doxology, ' For thine is the kingdom, Ac.,' has been 
appended to the close of the prayer as it now stands in 
our oldest texts. Thia addition was the work of the 
Church ; it was possibly in oral nse at an early date, 
tboogh it was not incorporated in the mtnoacripts till a 
much later time. Bat if sacb dauses conld be attached 
when reverence for the words of Jesos might have been 
supposed strong enough to guard his own prayer from 
unatuhorised supplements, much more was il possible f(H 

1 On the additions made by early Christian acribe* l« the fonn 
in Luke, see chap, i., page aa 
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the separate petitions to be ampliiied with explanatory 
phrases when the tradition was still elastic. The words 
'thy will be done' are an interpretation of the prayer for 
the coming of the kingdom, and they are, as it were, 
sanctioned by having dropped from the lips of Jesos in 
Gethsemane. Similarly the final clause, ' but deliver us 
from the evil,' has manifest reference to the temptation 
or trial into which the disciple desires not to be brought 
It seems more likely that the brief prayer of the Teacher 
was thus expanded by the piety of believers, than that its 
fuller clauses were curtuled by imperfect memory or 
deliberate intent. — In the case just discussed, the spirit of 
the two prayers is identical. But it sometimes happens 
that changes in the form involve considerable changes in 
the meaning. Few casual readers would be able to name 
the differences between the Blesungs as they are recorded 
by Matthew or by Luke, yet they are of high significance 
and interest. The following Beatitudes prefixed to the 
Great Sermon are doubtless derived originally from 
Jesus. Yet, as we study their variations, we cannot help 
asking ourselves which represents more nearly the 
Master's words.^ 

Matt. V. 3, 5, 4, II. LmJU vL 20-31. 

BksBcd are the poor in spirit ; Blessed are ye poor ; for jrours 
for tbeira ia the kjngdont of ia the kiDgdom of God. 

Blessed are th^ that hunger Blessed arc ye that hunger 

aud thirst after righteousness : now : for ye shall be filled 

for tbey shall be filled. 

Blessed ace Ikey that mourn : Blessed an y« that weep now : 

for they shall be comforted. for ye shall laugh. 

Blessed are ye when men shall Blessed are ye when men shall 

' Compare chap, i. f 4, 4, p, 46. 
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reproach you uid persecute hate you, and wb«n th^ 
jrou, and say all maiuier of ehall (epaniM you from their 
evil against you falsely for company, and reproach yoa 
my sake. and cast out your name as evil, 

fiH- the Son of Man's sake. 
The foar bleBsings in Lake are followed by four woes, 
pronotmced on the rich, the satisfied, the langhing, and 
the men of good repute, to which nothing corresponds at 
all in Matthew. They are all coocemed with the 
contrast, which runs right through the Third Gospel 
between the poor and the rich ; and they are addressed 
with direct utterance to the men who thronged around 
the Teacher. Bat in Matthew the whole tone is changed. 
The ' poor ' are no longer the suffering and down- 
trodden, the godly men of the Psalms, tonnented at the 
hands of wealthy and brutal persecutors, and longing for 
redress : they are the poor in spirit, and the hungry after 
righteousness. This change is accompanied by another: 
the transformed blessings are not pronounced on any one 
in particular. They are reflective utterances founded on 
spiritual experience; not the impassioned cry of the 
prophet who beholds great wrongs and boldly declares 
that they shall be set right. Judgment between these two 
versions is difficult, and interpreters are divided. But if 
on the whole, the report of the Great Sermon in the 
Third Gospel seems to contain fewer elements of later 
thought and feeling than that in the First, may we not 
believe that we approach nearer to the heart of Jesus, or 
at least to the impression left by him on the first 
disciples, through the Blessings and Woes of Lake, than 
through the Beatitudes of Matthew } In that case we 
shall again infer that the Third Evangelist was not 
acquainted with the First. 
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\ 3. Pemliuttiea of Arnugenuiit. 

The inquiry so far has snggested the probability that 
amoDg the aathoiities for his narrative Lnke employed 
our Mark, and some other collection of the sayings of 
Jeans also used independently by onr Matthew. The 
pecnliarities of the Third Gospel, are, however, very 
impeifectly accoonted for by these assumptions. Some 
further distinguishing features deserve consideration. 

(i) Among the most prominent of these is the large 
quantity of unique muter which it contains. If the total 
contenu of the several Gospels should be represented by 
too, then it has been calcnlated that the peculiar 
elements in the First Three Gospels would be repre- 
sented by these prc^rtional numbers : — ' 

Matthew 43 

Mark 7 

Luke 59 

The amount of matter ^thout parallel in the other two 
Gospels is thus much greater in Luke than in Matthew. 
Every reader will recollect the beautiful birth stories of 
John the Baptist and of Jesus, with the hymns which 
have expressed for so many generations the prayers and 
praises of the Church. And how many more narratives 
do we not owe to the same writer — the description of the 
opening of Jesus' ministry in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
the stories of the widow of Niun, of Mary and Martha, of 
Zacchieas, of the journey to Emmans, and the Ascen- 
sion. What a picture-gallery has been drawn for us in 
the parables, the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, the Dishonest Steward, the 
Unjust Judge, the Pharisee and the Publican I These 

' Wettcott, InlrodmdioH, p. 195. 
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figures all belong to the Third Gospel : what hand first 
sketched them ? Like so many other questions, this, also 
is more easily asked than answered. 

(a) It has alreadf become plain that the Third 
Evangelist employed at least two sources ; it is probable 
that the ntmiber was greater. Attention has abeady 
been called, in another discussion, to the repetition of the 
same saying on different occasions.^ To the parallels 
then presented from Mark and Luke, the following 
duplicates may be added within Luke alone : — 
ii. 33-24. jav. 17. 

And he said unto all, if any Whosoever doth not b«ar hit 
nuui would come after me, let own crtMa, and come after me, 
him deny himself, and take up cumot be my disciple, 
hi* cross daily, and follow me. zri. 33. 

For whosoeirer would save Whoaoerer shall seek to gain 
bis life shall lose It ; but who- his life shall lose it ; but who- 
soever shall lose his life for my aoever shall lose hia life shall 
sake, the same shall save it. p iciei > e it. 

». 43 "- 46- 

Woe unto you Pharisees, for Beware of the Scribes, which 

ye lore the chief seats in the desire to walk in long robea, 

symigogues, and the salutations and love salutationa in the 

in the market-^>laces. market-places, and cbief scats 

in the synagogues, and chief 

places at feasts. 

mv. II. xviil 14. 

For every one that ezalteth For every one 

himself shall be bumbled; and that ezaiteth himself shall be 
he that humblelb himself shall hombled ; but he that humbleth 
he enJted. himsell shall be exalted. 

How are such duplicates to be ezpluned ? It is, of 
course, possible that Jesus uttered the same or similar 
sayings again and ag^n to fresh groups of listenen. 

' Chap. i. { 8, 3f , pp. 38-30. 
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But the fact that the ssLme words sometimes occur in 
sach diverse connections that their application and 
meaning become quite chang^ed, points to another cause- 
The remembrance of their original significance, or of 
the occasion which called them forth, became confused, 
and they were grouped in one way by one collector, 
while a second assigned them to another group. The 
Third Evangelist gathering all available material together, 
sifting, separating, and combining, as he thought best, 
did not reject the dnplicate maxims as he dropped the 
duplicate miracles, bat inserted them from the various 
forms of the tradition with which he was acquainted into 
the places which seemed to be most fitting. Other 
evidence points to a similar inference. The lawyer's 
question, x. t$, leads to the selection 6y Aim of the same 
two commandments which in Ilfari zii. 28 are chosen 6y 
Jims as the greatest of all ; but the scene on the journey 
after the return of the Seventy has nc^ other resemblance 
to the Temple incident of our Second Gospel. The 
demand for the seats on either hand of Jesus, preferred 
by the sons of Zebedec, is omitted by Luke ; but he does 
not wholly fail to report the exhortation which it called 
forth. It is transferred to his account of the Last Supper, 
xxii. 14-37. How should such a place have been 
suggested for it, had he not found some tradition which 
disposed it there 1 

(3) It has been said above ^ that the arrangement of 
the Third Gospel is in general harmony with that of the 
Second. This statement, however, needs some qualifica- 
tion. It is true that Luke, like Mark, describes Jesus as 
preaching in Galilee and as crucified in Jerusalem. But 

> See f 1, t, p. 308. 
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his Gospel does not fall apart in the same vay into two 
sections, the months ci labour in the noith and the dajrs 
of peril and suffering in the capital, boond together \ty a 
journey on the eastern side of the Jordan. Luke has his 
own view of that jonrney. After following Mark throng^ 
the record of the GtUlvan nunistry, he represents Jesus 
as ' steadfastly setting his face to go to JeroBalem,' ix. 5 1 . 
But Jesus does not go through Per»a, but Ihrntgk 
Samaria. This is the opening of a new and unexpected 
act in the great drama. The stoiy of it occupies many 
chapters which contains a large proportion of the 
elements already noted as peculiar to this Gospel ; and 
it only falls Into the common narrative with the blessing 
bestowed on the children, xviii. 15. A journey from 
Galilee to Jerusalem through Samaria would occupy but 
a few days. But this is made the occasion for a great 
task of missionary leal, the despatch of the Seventy 
Disciples, x. i. After a visit to Martha and Maiy — 
whom later tradition placed at Bethany, — ^he is still, 
xiii. >S| on his way to Jerusalem; while later yet, 
xvii. II, he is 'passing through the midst of Samaria 
and Galilee.' The geography of the narrative is plainly 
in confusioa ; ^ its ideal significance will be explained 
directly : it is enough now to observe that this arrange- 
ment, special to Luke, divides his gospel into three 
portioiLs, instead of two, whose successive scenes are 
in Galilee, in Samaria, and at Jerusalem. It is in accord- 
ance with the artistic method of the writer that each 

> It is bardly necessary to add that no ooe approaching 
JeroMlem throosh Samaria, would g:o so fitr ont of his way 
aa to dcMcnd into the Jordan vall^ and paaa tbrough Jericbo, 
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division is introduced by a reference to those who wonid 
not receive the ' good news.' At Naz&reth, the new 
Tetcber, whose first sennon has ronaed the townspeople's 
wrath, is in danger of his life. The people of the 
Samaritan village refuse hjm a night's lodging bccanae 
he is on his way to the mother-dty of their hereditaij 
foes. As he rounds the declivity of the Monnt of Olives 
and confronts the glittering amy of temple and palace 
and tower, he weeps over the doomed capital which 
knew not the things which belonged onto peace. 
Beneath these varieties of form lies one common 
thought; bnt they 'are symbols of feeling, rather than 
reports of fact. 

1 4. Oiarac tef irtka of TheaBbt and Feeling. 

More important than these external differences, though 
in some respects more difficult to grasp, is the new 
presentment of Christ and Christianity. 

{i) The power of Messiah is displayed on a broader 
scale. The hints of human limitation, still traceable in 
Mark, have dropped away; no inability to perform 
nigh^ works hangs a burden on his efforts; no 
ignorancp of the day and the hour veils the future 
from him. 

{a) This higher glory is especially displayed in the 
added significance now attached to the term ' Son of 
God.' In the oldest tradition the official meaning of 
the name was carried back to the Baptism; that was the 
hour when the divine choice was signalised. But the 
growth of loyalty and reverence was not satisfied to stop 
on Jordan's banks. The title suggested a closer 
relationship than that efiected by the descent of the 
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Spirit on to the man Jesns. Not by appointment or 
adoption only was he ' Son of God'; he must have been 
so by birth itself, i. 3;, and his appearance in the world 
mast have Iwen hailed by prophecy and celebrated by 
tiie songs of angels. Into this relation no other could 
entei ; Jesns might indeed promise the Uthful diedples 
that they should be 'sons of the Host High,' vi. 35, 
c|>. 1. 31 ; but he remained in nnapproachable grandeor 
as ' the Sod ;' to him have all things been delivered by 
the Father; he alone knoweth who the Father is, he 
alone has power to reveal the Father to whomsoever he 
wills, X. la. 

(j) The special manifestation, in onr Third Gospel, 
of this more exalted eminence of the Christ, may be 
traced in the greater emphasis laid on his triumph over 
evil. The temptation at which Mark briefly bints, is set 
forth by Luke with a triple conquest over the Adversary. 
Baffled and disappointed the devil departs from him ' for 
a season;' but no danger can harm Mesnah ti)I his 
time has come, xxii. 37. So at Nazareth he passes 
calmly through the infuriated villagers, eager to hurl 
him from the cliS, and goes his way, iv. 30 : and when 
Herod would kill him, he marches on fearlessly to 
Jerusalem, xiii. 31-33. His ministry is a kind of warfare 
between the powers of good and evil. The Twelve 
receive authority over all devils, ix. i ; when the Seventy 
return, be announces to them that the victoiy is complete, 
the Adversary is overthrown : ' I beheld Satan bllen 
as lightning from heaven,' x. 18. But the critis, 
though it may be delayed, cannot be evaded. Salan, 
even if fallen, is still powerful. He finds an instrument 
in Judas, whose treachery is now ascribed to him 
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xxii. 3. He will, indeed, no more succeed in the long 
nin throngh Judas than through Peter, xxii. 31 ; for the 
road to death (ix. 44, zviii. 31) is also the road to the 
risen life ; and when Jesus starts for Jemsalem, on the 
fatal journey, it is with the full end in siftlit, the jo; 
of being 'received up' into heaven, ix. 51, xxiv. 51, 
Aciil 9, II. 

(c) Messiah's authority, accordingly, comes more fully 
into view. He distributes to his servants in the Church 
their powers and duties till he comes again, xii. 43 foil., 
xiz. 1 1 foil. : and, above all, new stress is laid on the 
Resurrection, for which a sequel is provided in the 
Ascen^n. The meagre account of Mark, so scanty in 
detail, and so abrupt in its close, in which Jesus himself 
is not seen at all,^ is replaced by a narrative of 
manifestations, first to Cleopas and his companion, and 
then to the Eleven, on the way to Emmaus and at 
Jerusalem. The purpose of Messiah's suffering is 
indicated, zuv. »6 ; it was the necessary pathway to hit 
glory. Bat there is something more : he has a charge to 
lay upon them, and a gift to impart. They are to preach 
repentance and remission of sins in his name to all the 
nations ; Ae will send forth the promise of his Father on 
them. So, in the act of bestowing on them his last 
blessing, be is parted from them, and borne up to 
heaven. How startling is this development in advance 
of Mark i 

(i) Side by side with the increased significance of the 

■Tbe Gtmpd of Hu-k id the oldest HSS. ended U zvi. 8. 
It may, faowerer, be tbonght that tbe Ungnage in ver. 7, ' He 
goetta before yon into Galilee, tbeie ahall ye aee hjm,' pi^tB M 
■ODK BGcmat of ■ Bubaequent iDMiiiestalioD of Jetua tunMdf. 
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person of Jesus u Messiah, there is & more brilliant 
light apon his character as the embodiment oF the 
divine pi^ for sinners, the actual symbol and channel of 
the redeeming power of grace. In this Gospel do we 
first bear the word ' Be ye merciful, even as your Father 
It merciful,' vi. 36. Here is the story of the woman 
who loved much and was much forgiven ; here stand the 
figures of the Prodigal and of the Publican who could 
only cry 'God be merciful to me a sinner'; here, the 
eagerness of Zaccheus to amend his ways draws forth 
the declaration of Messiah's true function, ' to seek and 
to save that which was lost ;' here, Peter is won back to 
compunction by his Lord's look; here the penitent thief 
is the first-fratts that Jesus will carry into Paradise ; here, 
the duty entrusted to the disciples, the great function of 
the Church, is to proclaim to all the world the forgive- 
ness of sins. It is in harmony with (his aspect <tf 
Christianity that the type of character which the 
Evangelist most loves to depict is that of the quiet 
peaceful inward life. He marks the home at Nasareth 
where the mother ponders over the wondrous things 
that befall her son ; he lifts the curtain of the chamber 
where Mary sits in her choice of the good part; ha 
dwells on the gentle ministrations of the women who 
gathered round the Teacher; and he recalls his word 
of tenderness for the daughters of Jerusalem in his 
last hoars. 

(3) Beside the sinners who most need his love, and 
wiko often most deserve it, there is another class for 
whom this Gospel has a special word, the suffering poor. 
The lowly, the oppressed, the ignorant, are never far 
from the writer's view. It was for these that the good 
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tiding! were first deaigned; to them the prophet spoke 
moat clearljr of promise and of hope. The earliest to 
greet the infant Savionr are the conntiy sbepherds to 
whom the angels brooght the joytul news ; thej, rather 
than the wise men from the East, are the first to find 
and recognise the Lord. Not to the wealthy and the 
learned are the chief places in the kingdom given. 
The Great Sennon opens with Woes npon the rich and 
Blessings on the needy ; and the parable sends the 
rich man to torments while the poor beggar at his 
gate passes to Abraham's bosom. To snccoar poverty 
thos becomes one of the first duties. To the disciples 
generally, and not to the rich yonng man only whom 
Jesus sought to persuade to follow htm, is the command 
addressed ' Sell that ye have, and give alms,' xii. 33, 
comp. xviii. la; while Zacctuena marks his penitence 
and devotion by giving half his goods to the poor, 
xiz. 8. 

(4) This sympathy with the needy appears in a more 
emphatic form in a gronp of passages sometimes 
supposed to bear the stamp of that extreme Jewish 
section of the early Cbnrch whose very name, the 
Ebionites or the ' Poor,' implied their acqmuntance with 
poverty and snfieting.' The story of the rich man and 
the beggar at his gate, xvi. 19-31, is founded on the 
contrast between want and wealth. Ko moral reason b 
assigned for the different lots of the rich man and 

'Tb« botllUqr to worldUiwaa implied id these pungea really, 
bowever, marked the Udtnde ot the whole Church (cp. ' love not 
the world'} in the fint genentiofu: dot wu it *ltOKetber peculiar 
to Chriitiuuty. It appeaml in another fbnn in the Greek Cynici, 
jnat aa it alao exiated aroonf the Jewldi Eaa e nea. 
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Lazuns in ibe next worid ; their positions ue nvetsed 
on tiie simple principle tbstt the one received ' his good 
things' in bis earthly life, the other evil; and this 
inequalitjr most be redressed. The stoiy has man;' 
peculiar features which mark it oS from the parables 
of the TeacbeT. The designation of the beggar hj 
name is a miiqoe departure from the habit of presenting 
only types ; the description of the realms beyond death 
is without parallel in the reserve with which the 
conditions of the future are elsewhere veiled; and the 
allusions to Jewish nnl>elief and Messiah's resurrection 
point distinctly to a later time If suffering here may be 
supposed to qnalify the patient for comfort hereafter, it 
may in like manner be viewed as constituting a claim on 
the divine attention which may be pressed with urgency 
till it is heard. So the persecuted faithful, watting 
Messiah's advent, and not seeing it, cry day and night to 
God to avenge them. Let them pray and not faint; 
even the unrighteous jndge yielded to the widow's 
importunity ; how much more shall God avenge his own 
elect, xviii. 1-8. The obvious reference of this parable 
to the delay in Messiah's coming withdraws it at once 
from the cycle of the original sayings of Jesus; and 
thos relieves his teaching about the Father from what 
many have felt to b« a most disturbing comparison 
between God and the godless officer. If it be urged 
that there is here no identity soggeued, bat a contrast, 
even the contrast implies the lawfulness of a demand 
quite nnlike the spirit with which Jestis himself faced 
impending death, ' Thy mil, not mine, be done.' Bf 
the side (rf the picture of the imjust jndge hangs a 
Aetch from the same hand, zi. 5-8, in the description 
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of the householder called np at night by a neighbour 
in search (tf bread to set before a traveller who hat just 
arrived. He will not rise to serve a friend ; he gets up 
only that he may the more qnickly sleep again. Tlw 
affinity between the two passages is so strongly marked 
as to render it clear that they spring from the same 
tendencies of ihonght and feeling. Beneath the latter, 
at least, there probably lies a genuine recollection of 
some words of Jesus, for the sequel clearly proceeds 
from him : but the unspirilaai imagination has distorted 
its form, and left only a perverted image of the Master's 
thought.^ 

(5) One more noteworthy characteristic of this Gospel 
is linked so closely to what may be described as its 
general aim, that it might seem hardly necessary to 
mention it here; viz., its universal scope. Whether the 
Gospel should be limited to the Jews, or whether it 
should be addressed also to the Gentiles, was a question 
of tremendous imporUnce in the early Church. It is a 

* With these peculUr elements \a Lnke U usoslly classed the 
parable of tlie Unrighteous Steward, xvi. 1-9. This passage, 
like those already mentioned, musl be studied as a whole t« 
understand its full sigoiAcance : it is no elaborate all^oiy in 
which each detail has a meaning, and there is do need to identify 
the rich man with either God or the devil t The lessoo of it liea 
in ver. 9, that worldly wealth must be employed in alms, so as to 
secure entry into the dwelling-places of the coming age. The 
moral quality of the Steward's pn>ceedings does not come into 
view : he simply serves as an illustration of worldly wisdom. Id 
its present form the story seems i^nly to belong to Utat tectioa 
of the Churdi which viewed wealth as ' uurighteons,' and band 
merit in poverty. This is doaely connected with the conceptioa 
that the snSering are entitled to compenaatioa, which is seen in 
thestory of the rid) man and Laiania. 
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sign of the earljr character of much of Mark's material, 
that it seems so little inflnenecd by the cleavage which 
took place on this dispute. One incident there is, 
indeed, that of the Syrophosnician woman, where Mark's 
version does not exhibit the harshness of MUthew's 
stoiy, omits the uncompromising words there assigned 
to jesns, ' 1 was not sent but onto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel,' Ma//, xv. 14, and prefixes to the biUer 
•aying ' It is not meet to take the children's bread and 
cast it to the dogs' the less exclosive phrase 'let the 
children first be filled,' Mark vii. 37A This whole 
occnrrence Lnke ignores altogether. On the other 
hand, he intimates from the very outset that his 
conception recognises no such limits. This is the 
meaning of the opening incident at Nazareth, which 
amionnces by a symbolic narrative the rejection of the 
Gospel by the Jews and its proclamation to the Gentiles. 
This is the key to the allegory of the marvellous draught 
of fishes. This explains the references to the Gentile 
cities of Tyre and Sidou which would have repented had 
tbey seen the mighty works wrought on the Galilsaa 
shore, X. 13. This breaks out in the glorious promise to 
those who ' shall come from the east and west, the north 
and south, and sit down in the kingdom of God,' xiii. 
19. And this presents us with the type of gratitude 
in the Samaritan leper, xvii. 15, 16, and the type of 
true neighbourliness in that other Samaritan to whom 
Christendom has awarded the title ' Good.' Thus in its 
outlook upon the world the Third Gospel stands for the 

' Later on, in tbe discourse on the lut things, it is sud th&t the 
Goapel miift first be preuhed under kU the nitiims, ziil. lO. 
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widest haman sympathy, and the broadest interpretation 
of the porposes of God. 

{ 5. Ita General Aim. 

The qaestion jnst raised concerning the scope of the 
Gospel as it is presented by Lake, leads to the con- 
rideration of the general aim of his work, in relation on 
the one hand to the system of Judaism with ita legal 
obligations, and on the other to the needs of the 
Gentiles. What view is here taken of the attitude of 
Jesns to the Law, with reference to the claims of those 
who required that its demands shonid be fnlfilled before 
believers were admitted to the privileges of the 
kinndom ; and what sanction does Jesns give by 
anticipation to the kbonrs of the Apostle Paul ? 

(1) It is not surprising that a Gospel fonnded on 
varied sources should contain utterances of varied tones, 
and should not, indeed, be always entirely self-consistent. 
There are, in fact, diverse elements in Luke which seem 
only imperfectly harmonised. Some passages are 
•tiongly impregnated with Jewish expectations ; not only 
is the ' kingdom of God ' represented under the familiar 
figure of a banquet or great supper, as in ziv. 15-24, but 
at the farewell meal Jesus promises the Twelve (in- 
cluding, apparently, Judas) posts of authority over their 
nation in the future glory, xzii. 28-30 : — 

Ye are tbey which have coatjnued with me in my temptatioiu ; 
and I appoint unto you a kiogdom, even aa my Father a^iointed 
nolo me, that ye may eat and drink at my tatde in my kingdom ; 
mudy *iuUlmt<mOummjitdgiKg l}ulwthitlribt*«fl*ml. 
How different is this from the word 'the kingdom of 
heaven is like leaven.'— That lesus should be regarded 
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u the destined fulfiller of prophec)', was of course 
natural to those who received him as the Messiah for 
whom their race had longed. The function is assigned 
to him at Nazareth when he reads in the synagogue the 
passage from Isaiah beginning 

The Gp[rit of the Lord is up<Hi me, 

Because be anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor, 
and then announces ' To-day hath this Scripture been 
fulfilled in your ears,' iv. 18-31. And after the 
resurrection tiie prophetic proof of the necessity of his 
sufferings is twice made the subject of his discourse, 
xxiv. 35-37, and 44>46. This motive, however, nowhere 
assumes in Luke the prominence allotted to it in Matthew. 
Greater importance, in view of later struggles within the 
Church, attaches to the decUration of the universally 
binding character of the law. Two verses now stand 
side by side in perplexing neighboarship, in which 
apparently opposite principles are Itud down. First it is 
affirmed, zvi. t6, that 'the law and the prophets were 
ontil John.' The Baptist was the last in the great 
succession of representatives of the old system : with the 
actual foundation of the kingdom that system has done 
its work of preparation and disappears, cp. Mail. xi. 
11-13. ^"^ y^^ is abolished by one phrase is imposed 
again by the next, xn. 17 : — 

But it is easier fin- beaven and earth to pa*s away, thanj^ om 
HHIt o/IMtlaw to/all. 

One of Luke's sources, therefore, described Jesus, like a 
Rabbi of the ansterest type, as enforcing the strictest 
perpetuity of the Law. In the parable of the Rich Man 
and Lazarus the testimony of Moses and the prophets is 
of at least equal weight with that of one risen from the 
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dead, xvi 39-31. So the infant Messiah is treated 
precisely as the law demands, in full recognition of 
Panl's principle that when the fulness of time came, God 
Knt forth his son, bom under the law, Gal. iv. 4. There 
la, indeed, on the other hand, a consciousness that Israel 
has failed, and mnst, like the barren fig-tree, be rooted 
out. Bnt the love of ancient order was not only 
intelligible, it deserved a reverent regard ; and a tender 
little apology for those who could not at once accept the 
full consequences of larger principles belongs to this 
Gospel only. ' New wine,' says the Jesus of all Three 
Evangelists, ' must be put into fresh wine-skins.' Luke 
alone adds, v. 39 : — 

Aod DO man having drunk old wine desireth dcw, for he saith, 
The old is good. 

The true attitude, however, of the narrower past to the 
broader future is seen in the beautiful figure of Simeon, 
in whom Hebrew piety makes ready with joy to give 
place to the new light. 

(1) The great champion of freedom in the early 
struggles about the obligations of the Law was, of course, 
the Apostle Paul. The relation of the Third Gospel to 
bis leaching was expressed in ecclesiastical tradition, at 
the end of the second century, by the theory that Paul 
had stood to Lake in a connection similar Co that of Peter 
with Mark. It was even supposed that when Che Apostle 
wrote of ' his gospel,' he referred to the book bearing 
Luke's name. Few critics of eminence now believe that 
he had any share in its composition; of the distinctive 
Panline doctrines of the person of Christ and the meaning 
of his death there is no trace ; but that such a view 
should have been possible, is sufficient clue to certain 
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haimooies (rftbong-ht. There are even occasional corres- 
pondences of phrase. The acconnt of the Last Supper 
given in / Cor. xi. 13-35. the eaiUest written record we 
possess, stands in nearest accord with that in Lukt xxii, 
t$-]0. In the discoarse addressed to the Seventy 
disciples charged irith the gospel-mission, a prindple is 
laid down of high importance to those who laboored 
among the Gentiles. If they were offered food, mnst 
thejr enqiure whether it had been first sacrificed to an 
idol, and, in that case, refuse it ? The difficulty arose, for 
instance, at Corinth. When the faithful were invited to 
dinner by an nnbeliever, coonesy to their host might 
clash with the commands of their religion. The Apostle's 
instructions dealt with the matter thus, / Cor, x. 37 : — 

If one of them that beliem not biddeth you (to ■ feast), and ye 
are dispoaed to go ; whaiiotvtr ia att btjort yon, tat, asking no 
question forconadeDce sake. 

In similar terms does Jesus, in Lake alone, despatching 
the disciples bejrond Jewish soil, direct them thus, z. 8 : — 

Into whatever ci^ y^ enter, and th^ receive you, lal tiidi 
Mnga as art atl btjanyon. 

The conversation with the Sadducees about the resur- 
rection is reported by all our Synoptists ; Luke only adds 
to the argument of Jesus ' God is not the God of the 
dead but of the living,' xx. 38, the explanatory remark 
' iat all live unto him.' Have we here an echo of Pauline 
words, ' in that he liveth, he liveth unto God,' Rom. vi. 
10 ; ' none of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to him- 
self; for whether we live, we Uve unto the Lord, or 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord,' xiv. 7, 8 ? The 
language of justification, Lukt xvi. 15, xviii. 13-14 
(cp. 'believe and be saved,' nil. i>), reminds us of Paul's 
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great axgument ; M the beginning of the~'G<^>el the 
genealogy of Je§us is traced up to Adam, and he is thtu 
Unked rather with hnmanity than with the Davidic race; 
and at the close, in xxiv. 34, an appearance of the risen 
Jesus to the Twelve is recorded by Lnke only, which 
appears to correspond with that mentioned by the Apostle 
in / Cor. xv. 5. 

(3) More important than these slenderer indications it 
the emphatic sanction provided in this Gospel for tb« 
Mission to the Gendles. The Sermon at Naxareth. 
Inserted out of order ^ so aa to secure for it a place at the 
beginning, is a kind of formal plea for the admission of 
those beyond the pale of Israel to the privileges of the 
kingdom. The same programme is again set forth in the 
symbolic miracle of the draught of fishes. Bat most 
noteworthy of all is the account of the despatch of the 
Seventy, z. 1. The time and the place are alike remark- 
able. Jesus is on his last journey, ix. 51 ; and he hat 
already entered Samaria. He was bnt two or three days' 
march, by the usual route, to Jerusalem ; and there was 
not scope among the villages through which he would 
pass upon the way for so large a band of preachers, two 
and two. An examination of the instructions given to the 
disciples shows that they are in part derived from an 
exhortation elsewhere addressed, Ma/i. x., to the Twelve. 
This is, indeed, implied later on by Luke himself. The 
Seventy are warned, x. 4, to carry no purse, no wallet, 
and no shoa. But the conversation with the Apostles at 

' ThU ii ibowa pully by compuison witfa Hark'* namtive, 
Kod partly by the drcnmatance that the alory itaelf coDtama a 
refetence to thing* doiie in Capemauni, iv. S3, while Luke*! 
narrative placxs tbcM evenU later, iv. 3i-<4'- 
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tbe Last Supper shows that it was really the Twelve who 
were thus confided to their hearers' good will, xxii. 35 : — 

And he Baid uoto tbem, When I sent you forth ir'iVumi/ ^wru, and 
wtUUI, and sMots, lacked y^ inything 7 And thej said, Notking. 
Somewhat similar directions had, indeed, been given to 
the Twelve, according to onr Evangelist, ix. 1-5. But the 
scanty report on this occasion shows that the Mission of 
the Seventy was really, in his view, of much greater 
significance, so that he was justified in applying to this 
new enterprise the language which his traditional sources 
associated with the first labours of the original companions 
of the Teacher. What, then, was its real meaning ? The 
number itself partly discloses it. As the number of the 
Twelve was early conneaed in the Church — if not so 
designed by Jesus himself — with the twelve tribes of Israel, 
so that of the Seventy corresponded with the Jewish reckOQ- 
ing of the oations of the world. There were seventy 
peoples, it was calculated, on the basis of the table of the 
distribution of tbe human race, in Genesis z.' And these 
seventy peoples spoke seventy languages, which the Rabbis, 
with their quaint love of numerical correspondences, 
supposed the seventy members of the Sanhedrin under- 
stood 1 The Seventy Disciples were thus tbe symbol of 
the appeal of Christianity to the whole world. That there 
was no actual mission may be inferred from the fact they 
are no sooner sent out than they return, x. 17, and not a 
single sign remains of where they went. They had been 
despatched into every city and place whither ' tbe Lord ' 
himself would come. The title here applied to Jesus 

' Correspondiiig to the sevcD^ peoples are the seventy 
shepherds, i.e. the prince-aDgela, in the puaage preceding that 
quoted froro Enoch, p. 65. 
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already suggests that it is not an earthlj' advent that the 
Evangehst intends. He has in view the Christ who is 
going to be ' received np ' ; it is the risen and glorified 
Messiah who thus speaks not to Israel only but to 
humanity at large, and ' comes,' as the kingdom spreads, 
in the person of his fiuthfnl disciples, z. 16, or takes up 
his abode in the believer's soul, comp. Ephtt. iii. 17. 
The Mission of the Seventy is thos an allegory of the 
preaching to the Gentiles. It provides the approval of 
Jesns for the work of Paul and his followers; and sets 
beside the Twelve, as of almost equal authority, the wider 
Apostolate of which so many traces meet us in the early 
Church. 

(4) If thus the tendencies of opposite parties are 
recognised and conciliated, may it not be said that it 
was the writer's purpose to give peaceful expression to 
dhrergent views ? The vehemence of early conflict ha« 
subsided. The development of events has brought its 
own lessons. The Church has grown ; and it has grown 
largely by extension among the Gentiles. The terms 
OD which these should be admitted had in the course 
of time settled themselves. When Jerusalem had fallen, 
and the temple was destroyed, the view of the obliga- 
tions of the Law was modified. The Charch began to 
accommodate itself to new conditions. Planted from 
place to place along the Mediterranean, embracing divers 
nationalities and languages within its fold, it aspired to 
be in practice what Paul had declared it to be in spiritual 
fact, one and catholic. This aim is reflected in the 
Third Gospel. The first season of diflSculty has been 
aurmoonted ; the desire to combine softens the bitterness 
of party feeling; and the Evangelist seeks to harmonise 
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the Christianitr of Jew and Gentile throtigfa penonal 
allegiance to their conunon Lord. 

\ t. Tfanei PUce, aad Aotber. 

It remains to ask whether the Third Gospel snppliea 

tu with US.J definite clnes to the time or place of its 



(i) The argoment which has, on general gronnda, 
placed Lnke after Hatk, is confirmed by many indica- 
tions of much later date. The preface implies that the 
day of eye-witnesses is past The only (onrce of know- 
ledge is the tradition which they have transmitted, and 
which is already shaped into material for regular instruc- 
tion. The new elements of the doctrine of the Christ 
point in the same direction. Still more significant is the 
repeated reference to the delay in Messiah's second 
coming. That is the real meaning of the parable of the 
Unjust Judge, xviii. i-8 ; that is the avowed thought 
lying in the combined story of the Talents, and the 
Nobleman who went away to a distant land, to 'rtceive 
for himttlfa kingdom and then return,' ziz. ii-ii. The 
fnllest expression is given to this in the modification tA 
the language in the discourse on the Last Things. The 
fall of Jerusalem is no longer the prelude to the great 
catastrophe which shall precede the coming of the Son 
of Man : the announcement of the impending ' tribula- 
tion' is withdrawn : the ci^ will lie desolate for a period 
of unnamed length, till the nations are ripe for their 
doom, xxi. 14 : — 

And Jenualeni sbaU be trodden down of the Gentiles, untQ the 
time* of the GentUea be falflUed. 
The writer's view seems to embrace a clear retro^tea 
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of the siege, which he alone, irith circaoutantial detail, 
places in the month of Jeona, xix. 41-44. In several 
passages describing the dangers of confession before 
Tulers and kings and governors,' the voice ot the Cbnrch 
■eems to tw heard latbei than that <A the Teacher, 
Dttering encouragement and quickening endurance in 
his name. These conditions conld hardly have been 
realised before the year 80 a.d. If, as some enunent 
critics have thought, the conscioosness of peril to litterty 
or life points to the days of the Emperon Domitian or 
Trajan, the compositi<n of the Gospel will be brought 
down towards the year 100 A.D., a period perhaps more 
■idtable to the advance of tradition, the heightened 
conception of the person of Mesnah, and the tendencj 
to represent views once in bitter conflict as in peaceful 
accord. 

(3) The geographical confusion into which the writer 
is betrayed in his account of the jooni^ of Jesos to 
Jerusalem through Samaria and Galilee, implies that he 
was not himself familiar with Palestine. He has been 
assigned by different investigators to many lands, lo 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, Achaia, Rome itself. These 
variooa guesses r^te each other; they prove, in fact, 
that the Gospel itself contains no sign by which to 
identify its author's home. Mis occasional explanations 
■how that he has taken praiseworthy pains to acqnunt 
himself with localities which he did not petsonally know. 
He can inform his readers that Nazareth and Capernaum 
are ' cities of Galilee,' i. a6, iv. 31. He inserts into the 
statement (borrowed apparently from Mark xi. i) des- 
cribing the advance of Jesos to Jerusalem, zix. >9, the 

> Oxnpare Ti. 33, xii. tl, xxl. 13. 
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explanatorr phrase ' the moant th&t is called the moont 
of Olives '; he makes a note that the feast of onleavened 
bread is termed the Passover, xzii. i ; he mentions that 
Arimatheais 'a cit]' of the Jews,' xziii, 51, and knows 
the distance of Emmaus from Jerosalem, zxiv. 13 ; but 
neither of these places has been satisfactorily identified. 
The vague phrase, 'a city of the Jews,' suggests that 
the writer was himself not a Jew. He was a Gentile 
writing for Gentiles, whose claims be takes every 
opportunity of establishing. Bnt he was acquainted 
with Jewish writings ; he refers to their Scriptures ; the 
opening chapters, especially the first, are largely 
modelled on the Old Testament ; and the beantiful 
hymns which Christendom loves to call by tbeii Latin 
names, the Magnificat, the BtntHctut, the Nunc 
Dimittis, whether adapted or composed by him, are 
satnrated with Hebrew thought and expression. 

(3) That the Third Evangelist was a man of superior 
education and of literary skill, is evident from the 
polished style of his preface. His language is dis- 
tinguished by the avoidance of common terms or 
awkward repetitions. Thus in the story of the paralytic 
who was brought to Jesus on his bed, while Mark 
employs the vulgar word irabatlon four times over, 
Luke uses no less than three equivalents, and never 
has to resort to krabalton at all. His acquaintance 
with secular history may not be very accurate,* but his 
attempts to bring the story of Jesus into connection 
with the larger circle of the world's events, ii. i, iii. 1, s, 
imply that his readers were such as might be expected 

' See chtp. iii. 1 1, 3> *. '■ 
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to take intereat in the endeavour to fix Christian dates 
by the standard of Imperial Rome. 

From the time of the Canon of Muratori and of 
IienaenB, the Third Gospel has been attribnted to 
Luke. In the New Testament Loke is known only 
thioagh the designation of him in Ccl. iv. 14, as the 
' beloved phrsician.' The anthentidty of this Epistle 
has been qnestioned bj manj critics whose judgment 
deserves respect. If it is genuine, it was probably not 
written till after 61 a.d. Supposing Luke had then been 
with the Apostle Paul in Rome as a young man, he 
might quite well have composed the Gospel in 80 or 
90 A.n. But this seems hardly to give time for the 
prodactioD of the numerous though imperfect narratives 
mentioned in the Preface. Moreover, the problem is 
complicated by the authorship of the Book of Acts, 
which is closely connected with this Gospel. And 
this book seems to stand at a much further remove 
from the Apostolic age than we should expect from a 
writer who had known Paul's generation. How much 
he derived from his various sources, how much he 
supplied from bis own creative activity, it is impossible 
to decide. Later tradition described htm as a painter. 
Assuredly the Evangelist who drew the immortal 
pictures of the Annunciation and the Nativity; who 
sketched in ineffaceable strokes the figures of the 
woman which was a sinner, of Priest, Levile, and 
Samaritan, of the ProiUgal, his father and his brother, 
of the Pharisee and the Publican; and who portrayed 
in a few touches tbe borne of Mary and Martha, and 
the supper table at Emmaus — deserves to be regarded as 
tbe father of Christian An. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO S. MATTHEW. 

Thc qnesdons connected with onr First Gospel ue no 
less intricste than those arising or^ of the Third. Thef 
have, as before, a two-fold character. They deal first 
with the problems of literary form, as the enquiry is 
directed towards comparison of the elements common 
to this and one or both of the other Gospels, and to the 
order in which they are arranged. And they are con* 
ceined, stconily, with the aim and chatacteristica of the 
work, with the modifications apparently introdnced into 
older material, and the tendencies which mark the new. 
Broadly speaking, the First Gospel may be sud to show 
signs of close relation to the other two, or at least to 
much of their contents; but while nearly the whole of 
Mark is in some way or other represented in Matthew, « 
large part of Lnke lemains without eqnivalenL Fmther, 
the method of Luke in laying seeming contradicdons 
peaceftUly sldebyside, is observable again in Matthew, 
in spite of a different emphasis on the diversities to be 
reconciled. Here are elements both of the earliest and 
the latest date ; beie aie the narrow and the l>road, the 
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consemtlve tnd the reforming, the legal and the 
apiritnal, the Jadtean and the Dniveisalist. 

§ I. It> FnuMworic 

A brief examination suffices to show that the First 
Gospel is marked b^ certain stmctnral peculiaiitiea 
whidi distingnish its treatment even of the matt« 
common to the other two. 

(i) In bis general new of the ministry erf Jeans, 
Hattiiew sides with Mark's distribntion of it into two 
parte as against Lake's into three.' The active Ubonis 
of the Teacher are expended npon Galilee. He 
jonmcys thence to JemaUem only to die. The roate 
along which he passes is the Eastern road tbrong^ 
PerKa. When the crowds gather, he will not, indeed, 
refuse to teach or heal ; but be undertakes no new 
missionary toil, and despatches no band of messengers 
to announce his coming. The identity of arrangement 
here between Mark and Matthew may be seen from the 
following passages : — 

And be aniae fr om Ibence And it onie to paia when 

and Cometh mto the borden of Jeius bmd finished these words, 
Judaa, and bqpond Jordan; and be departed from Galilee, and 
nniltitudes cone together unto cane into the borders of Judxa 
bim again; and as he was beyond Jordan; and grot 
wont, be tau(bt them sgaio. multitad«s followed bim; aitd 
And there came uoto him be healed them there. And there 
Phariseea, Ac came unto him Pharisees, ftc. 

The cri^ which leads to this development is placed by 
Matthew as by Mark at Canarea Philippi, where the 
Master's adoption of the tide Messiah tendered to him 

» See ch^ V. ( », 3, (m8i ; chap. »i. J a, 3, p. aj6. 
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by Peter is followed immediately by the aaQoancemeiit 
of the fate awaiting him at the capiul. That this 
constitnled for our Evangelist the second great resolve 
in the mind of Jesos, corresponding to that which 
fiisl sent him fcvth to preach, may be inferred from 
the parallel phrases with which two sectiotis of 
the narrative begin : — 

MatI, iv. 17. Mmlt. zri. ii. 

Frotn that timr itgait Jttm Front Ikai Hmt btgati fniia 

to preacb, aod to saj, Repent to show unto hia disciples 

yc ; for the kinsdom of bcaven bow that be roust go unto 

is at hand. Jerusalem. 

There is more here than a mere verbal coincidence, 
there is reflection ; the biographer calls attention to the 
fact that he has formed a view of bis sabject and 
is deliberately expressing it. It is, peih^>s, a further 
note of this plan that each division opens with a call 
to discipleship, iv. 19, xvi. 34, the second summons 
Imposing the fresh condition of the cross; and these 
In turn are followed by two great mountain scenes, in 
the first of which Jesus issues the new law of the 
kingdom, while in the second his authori^ is confirmed 
by the divine voice, ' Hear ye him.' 

(s) In filling in his framework the First Evangelist 
again and again adepts the plan of grouping the sayings 
of Jesus into continuous discourse. These collections 
are aknost without parallel in Mark, save in the succes- 
lAoa of parables delivered from the boat on the lake side, 
or the prophecy of the last things on the Mount of 
Olives. It has already been shown how the discourse 
delivered after the Baptist's disciples have brought theht 
e of enquiry, is distributed in Luke over a wide 
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varie^ of occauons.' The most important example of 
this process » to be foond in the Sennon on the Moaut 
No one probably would now maintain that this was 
uttered as it stands, in one stream of speech. It ia 
placed by Matthew at the opening of Messiah's career as 
the great summary of his teaching; it fonni the guide 
to the life of the disciple ; it presents in the briefest 
compass the essence of the legislation of the kingdom. 
The materials of which it is composed will be briefly 
considered hereafter ({ 3, a); it must suffice now to 
point out that it embraces several subordinate collections 
within the larger whole; the Blessings, v. 3-ij, tha 
Contrasts between the Old commandments and the 
New, V. 11-48, the Warnings ag^nst popular piegr 
marked by the rythmic refrain 'Thy Father which 
seeth in secret shall recompense thee,' vi. 1-18, the 
exhortation against Worldliness, vi. 19-34, for which 
Luke finds another place — these are so many little 
sennons, which the editor has here combined into on 
ora^on that has moved the world. The address to 
the Twelve in chap. z. has again the tur of a compilation, 
one section of it, w. 17-aa, appearing slightly modified 
in the discourse on the last things, Mark liii. ^1%, 
Lukt xzi. 13-17. 1° the series of seven parables in 
chap, xiii., founded on the three in Mark iv., the 
alterations between public teaching and private explana- 
tion show the different layers of traditional deposit ; 
while the method of the collector is betrayed in the 
introdoctoiy fonnula three times repeated, w. 34, 31, 
33, the parables in the l^)pendix being linked together 

■ S«e cbap. vj, ( 2, M, p. ai6. 
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by the word ' agiun,' vr. 45, 47.1 The Evugelist reserves 
for a final invective at Jenualem the demindatkms 
against the Scribes and Pharisees, which Luke paitiallr 
reports elsewhere; he masses them into a seven-fold 
'Woe,' zxiit. 13-39, *^^ attaches them to an exhoradon 
addressed to his immediate followers. Conscioos, how- 
ever, of some inappropriateness in this cormection, he 
wamB his readers at the oatset of the doable character 
of the discourse to come by saying, vet. 1 , ' Then spake 
Jesns to the multitades and to his disciples.' 

(3) To these little chuns of parable and saying 
correspond in the first half of the Gospel similar groupa 
of incidents. The Great Sermon is followed by a 
collection of anecdotes which show the Teacher no 
longer on the heights of authoii^, but moving with 
nntiring sympathy among the common needs of men. 
Ten of these illustrative stories are related in succesnon, 
and then the editor brings his narrative to a pause with 
a summary which he has before employed : — 
ii. 35- *»■ n- 

And 7«M wtnt abtml all the And J'uia wml about in all 

cibes and the villages, UathiMg Galilee, It a d u ng in Atir 
M tJmr ^atagogtta, and «y>wv<tfl"*> "^ finaMng ttm 
^nothing Ou gospti of th* go^l of tiu MHgdom, and 
Ungdom, and htalmg mil hmlit^ all mann*r of diatmm 
tnanntr of distati and all and all nuauur of Midbittt 
tnannfr oj tuJmiu. among Che pe<^ile. 

Another series of incidents in chap, xii., showing the 
gathering opposition of the Pharisees, is thrust in between 
two long discourses in xi. and ziii. So far the nanatiTe 
of the ministry has been composed of dtenute sections 

' Note the fonnnlae ti tnuisitioD from the oollectiona at MyioK* 
vii. aS, sL I, nil. 53, liz. I, sivi. 1. 
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of tpeecb and set, tboogh the scu tuTc scHnetimes 
earned with them appropriate utterance. Bat from chap, 
ziv. onwards this method of arrangement is abandoned, 
and the order followed, though with la^ additions, is 
much closer to that of Mark. 

(4) One more external peculiarity must be noted. The 
occurrence of duplicate sayings haa been alreadj observed 
in Luke,i though the Third Evangelist seemed to have 
rejected some duplicates of occurrences. In Matthew 
these doublets are even more prominent. It is interest- 
ing to find them sometimes in the long addresses which 
we have seen reason to think were in part compiled ont 
of material more or less scattered and unattached. Let 
the following instances be examined :— 

Mmtt. T. 39-30. Afoftxriii. S-9. 



And if thy rig*t eye ouseth 


And if thy band or thy foot 


thee to stumble, pluck it out, 


cBUsetb thee to stumble, cut it 


■ndcut it from thee: for it is 


off, and cut it from thee; i( is 


pn^tkbk for thee tlwt ooe of 


I^xmI for tbee to enter into life 


thy member, .bouki perid>. 


maimed or halt, ratbw than 


•Dd not thy vrhole body be 


having two bands or two fael 


cut into Gehenna. And if 


to be caat into the eternal fir«. 


thy right b«>d ouseth thee to 


And if IliiDe «ye eauseth thee 


■tumble, cut it off uid cut it 


to stumble, pluck it out, and 


fr<».tbee,fta 


cast it frton thee, ftc 


T.JS. 


Jdi.9. 


X.M. 


niv.ft 13. 


And y« ahaU be hated of all 


And ye shall be hated of aU 


men for my name's uke; but 


die nations for my name's sake, 


be that endureth to the end. 


... But be that endur«tfa 


the Mme dull be saved. 


to the end, the same shal 




be saved. 


X. 38-39. 


nri. 34^5. 


mu. ti. 


■Z.S6. 


But he that is Breatest 


Wboeoever would become 


> See chap. vi. IS, 3, p. 304- 
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■mong you eball be your gr«ttt unoog yen slwU be yvar 
scTTtuit. servant 

In like maimer there U an occasional repetition of 
incidents. Twice i> the demand for a sign dismissed 
with the reply that no «gn shall be given save that <rf 
Jonah, zii. 39, xvj. 4. Twice (aa in Mark, but not in 
Lake) ate the multitudes wondiousljr fed. And the 
duplication extends evea into detail. Twice do two 
blind men receive their sight, ix- 37-30, xx. 30-34. the 
first story being omitted by the other Evangelists 
altogether, and the second, as reported by Mark and 
Lnke, containing but one cure. Two demoniacs, in 
the same fashion, meet Jrsns near Gadara ; two animals 
are brought to him at the Mount of OUves, and he rides 
into Jerusalem on both. 

\ a. Rdatloa to Haik. 
(1) The comparison of the Second Gospel with the 
First has already shown that almost the whole of the 
contents of the earlier have some eqiuvalent in the later. 
The order of Mark's opening chapters is, however, 
entirely shattered by Matthew, as the following uble 
indicates : — 





Mark 


MmMm 


1.— Jenu begina to prMch 


I. 14-15 


iv. la, 17 


3.-Ca]tofSiia<»,ftc 


i 16-ao 


iv. 18-33 


3.— U the sfOM^osa^ at aperoaua 


i. si-iS 


WUltiBC 


4.— Cure of Simon'i wif^a motber 


i. "9-34 


viiL 14-17 


5.— Preaduog tbrougb Gaiace 


i. 35-39 


iv.a3 


6.-C<in:ofakper 


i. 4»4S 


viiLiH 


7.-Cure<rf« paralytic 


ii. i-ia 


ii.i-8 


&— CaUoTLeri 


ii. 13-17 


it 9-13 


9.-Why the diadplea need not fast 


i>. Ift41 


ia. 14-17 


lO^In tbe eomfielda 00 the Sabbath 


iLayaS 


zii. i-S 
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9f<trk 


2! 


H.-HcAliDE on lb« Sabb«th 


Ui. 1-6 


XB.9-14 


13.— The fatheriDg multitude 


iU. 7-ia 


i». H-aS 


13.— The choice of the TwiJve 


iu. 13-19 


1.1-S 




iii. ao-30 


xiLa»-3a 


15.— Mother And Brethren 


Ui 31-35 


Iii. 46-50 



Neverthelesa, in spite of the new distribution of the 
tnateri&l, the separate sections in Matthew will be found 
to be often in very close verbal agreement with the 
parallel passages in Mark. In the second half of the 
gospel, from J/o//. ziv. onwards, the correspondence of 
order, as already mentioned, is macb more complete. 

(1) The relation of the individnal elements common 
to Mark and Matthew will be differently judged from 
different points of view, and most readers will probably 
be convinced that no single rule can embrace them all. 

(a) It may be noted, in the first place, that there are 
some passages, occasionally of considerable length, in 
which the language is remarkably similar, not only in 
the reported words of Jesus, but in the narrative as well. 
Here is a brief instance : — 

Mark i. 16-18. Matt. iv. 18-ao. 

And pawing along by faU tta And walking by the sta of 

of Gattke, he saw Simon and Galilte, lu saw two hrethren, 
Andrew the BtoUier of Simon Simon who ia called Peter, and 
casting a net in the sea ; for Andrew his brolker, casting a 
fhey were fishers. And Jesua net into the sea : for they were 
said unto Ihem, Conu ye after fishers. And he sailh unto 
me, and I wiH mahe yov to them. Come ye after me, and I 
become fishers of men. And wiUmahe you fishers of men. 
straightway they left the nets And they straightway left the 
and followed him, nets and followed him. 

The narrative of the Last Supper and the Agony in 
Getbsemane, ifa/f. xxvi. JO-46, may be compared with 
that in Mart xiv. I7>4>. For the moat part the variations 
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are few and insignificant. Only the addition in Matt. 
ixvi, 35, to which there 11 no parallel eithei in Hai^ or 
Luke, attracts attention : — 

And Jodu, which betrayed hin^ uuw«r«d Mtd Mid, b it I, 
Rabbi 1 He nitli nnto him, Ilioo hut nid. 
It is c^vioosly improbable that Jestu Bbonld have 
identified the traitor at tabk in the presence of the rest ; 
and even Meyer gave np the inddent aa onhistorical. 
Bat the accord of die remainder of the two [massages is 
too close, and extends over too great a length, to be doe 
to independent reproduction from an oral source. Some 
kind of literary connection there must be, and Matthew's 
form is presumably the later; but it does not necessarily 
follow that the First Evangelist borrowed from the 
Second ; be n^ght be qooting from a common source. 
If our Mark is tbe result of successive editions, Matthew 
might have employed an earlier form.^ 

(J) Other cases show a tendency to abbreviate the 

* An interestiDg oue of apparent literar? dependence will be 

found in the first description of tbe leaching of Jesus. Maik 

attacbei it to the Synagogue scene at Capernaum ; Matthew, 

who omits this altogether, appends it to the report of the Great 

Mar* i. 2a. Malt. vii. 28-39. 

A^ they wtre astoiiislitd at And ... tbe multitude 

kis UacktHg ; for ht taught ven mitontihtd at his Uaciiag ; 

Hum as hoeing authority, and for he taught them as hatnng 

not at the scrAes. otMoriiy, and not as their 

teribu. 
It will be shown below that Hattbew's represaitation of the Great 
Sermon must be regarded, taken altogether, aa later. Does tt not 
•eem, then, as if be had borrowed Hark's words for his dose, much 
as Lake adapted nark's woida on anodier occasion, LiiJtt zx. 39, 
40, and Marh zii. 3a, 34; cp. chap. vi. S 1, 3, p. 3It. 
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fOoTj by the omisBion of some detail more or leu 
■ignificaot, u in the account of the ptralTtic, ix. > : — 

And bchtM th^ broaght to him ■ nun, sick ot the pKliy 
ijiagoa abed: and Jeaiu seeiiig their EUtb uiith luito the sickof 
the palay. Son, be of good cheer ; thy aiiu are fbrpven. 
What special proof of faith had here been offered? 
Matthew has left ont the Mriking circnnutanccs by which 
the stifferer was branght into the Teacher's presence. 
Unable, because of the crowd, to enter the hottse, the 
bearers carried thnr burden to the roof, broke up the 
tiling round the court, and let him down into the space 
below. The story, told with fullest detail by the Second 
Evangelist, and condensed by the Third, positively loses 
its point as curtsied by the First. Through similar 
treatment the narrative of the Gadarene demoniacs 
becomes unintelligible. In Mark's version (which Luke 
here follows), the poor lunatic, when asked his name, 
answers ' My name is Legion, for we are many,' v. 9, 
Out of this reply grew the belief that Jesus cast ont from 
him a multitude of devils, which were afterwards per- 
mitted to enter the swine.' Bat Matthew, converting the 
solitary madman into two, viii. 18, is obliged to suppress 
the name he wildly Idd upon himself, and gives no 
explanation, therefore, how it was that enough devils 
could issue from the two demodacs to enter into a whole 
herd of swine. A study of Matthew's narrative will show 
that it really presupposes a longer form of story, such as 
is now foimd in Mark or Luke. Similar abbreviation will 
be observed elsewhere, as in the account of the cure of 
the woman with an issue of blood, Jlfa//. Jx- >o-ai, 
compared with JtfarA v. 35-34. 
' Comp. chap. iv. f 2, 8, p. 147. 
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(r) Yet more significant is the occa^onal modifica- 
tion of some important circumstance In the midst of 
nanativeB othenrise snbstantiatl]' Identica). The snppres- 
sfon of the inability of Jesns to do any mighty worlt at 
Nazareth, as chronicled by Mark, has been already 
noted.' In the following case two eminent apostles are 
in part, at any rate, relieved of the charge of ambition, 
by transferring to their mother the request which in 
Mark's acconnt is addressed to Jesns by them. 
Mark X, 35-39, 

And there came near udIo 
bim James and John, tbe sons 
of Zebedee, sayinfi: unto him, 
Teacher, we would thai thou 
■honldest Ao far om whatsoever 
we shall ask of thee. Andht 
laid uHbt them, Whal would 
ye that I should do for yoa 7 
And they said tinlo hini, Grant 
unto us that we mcy ail, otu 
on thy right Mand, and otu on 
Off Itfl hand, in tly glcH?. 
Bui J19113 said unto them, Yf 
Jm/yui not aihat jn aai. An 
yt abU to drini tht cup thai I 
dtiHk? or to be baptised with 
lite baptism that I am baptised 
with ? And they said ucto him, 
IVt art mbU. 

Here, the First Evangelist, by preserving the original 
form of the Teacher's reply, ' Ye know not what ye ask,' 
betrays the fact that the petition was originally presented 
by the two brothers. Bnt when the Twelve gathered 

■ See chap. v. { 3i > P- '88- 



Jfo^ zz. 30-3>. 
Then came to him the 
mother of the soos of Zebedee 
with her sons, worahipping 
him, and asking- a certain tfaiDg 
of him. And ht said tmU ber. 
If b( nxMiUftf tbou T Shesaith 
unto him. Command that these 
tny two sons ttiay til, ont on (Ay 
r^ht hand, and oru on Iky Itfl 
hand, in thy kingdom. But 
Jrms answered and aidd, Yi 
knoai not what yt aai. An 
jt ablt to dnnk Iht aip that I 
am about to drink ? They say 
unto bim, ffVorr abk. 
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round them at the bands of later generations a reverence 
second only to that paid to Christ, the desire to shield 
the reputation of the distinguished pair worked on the 
tradition so as to represent the request as instigated and 
preferred by their mother. 

{d) Most startling of all are the unique additions which 
Matthew's narrative alone contains. To the atory of the 
stormy night upon the lake, when Jesus walked across 
the waves to the disciples. Matthew appends the striking 
anecdote of Peter's effort to do hkewise, his danger and 
deliverance. The poetic significance of this picture as 
an allegory of faith has been already illustrated.^ It is 
only necessary now to point to the alight literary modifica- 
tion made necessary by Matthew's episode, and the new 
conclusion which he supplies, in direct contradiction of 
the older tale. 

Mori vi. 51. Itim. ziv. 33. 

And ht wcDl op uato them And when Ouy were goat 

into the boat: and the wind np into the boat, the wind 
ceased : and tiwy were sore ceased. And they that were 
anuu«d ID tfaemselTca ; for th^ in the boat worshipped him, 
understood not concerDing the saying, Of a truth thou art the 
loaves, but their heart was Sod of God. 
hardened. 

Another Peter story appears in the First Gospel, thrnst 
into the very midst of a totally different narrative of the 
Second, — the legend of the piece of money found in the 
fish's monlb. The reader who will compare the follow- 
ing sequences, will see with what violence Matthew's 
addition has been accommodated in the text now repre- 
sented by Mark. 

> See chap. iv. f 4, 3, p. 16a. 
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Mm. svii. 24— nia 1. Mark is. 33. 34- 

JMrf when |A#)' were OMM to AndttiyeaMMfciCa^frfMMM; 

Ca^imuMMN [tb^ that received and when ke wu *a the hout* 
Ibe half^iekcl, Ac.]. And wkm be Mked tbem, WbU were ye 
As came tiMo tk* koits* . . . reuooiog ia the way ? Bat 
they held their peace : lor thej 
Id that hour came the disdples had dispatcd with one another 
onto Jema, nying, Who Oien in the way, mko wot t/u 
it gr»atut in the kiDgdoni gnattsl. 
of beaven. 

One more initftnce may be quoted from the narrative of 
the Passion, all the more significant because in the entire 
tecord of the last events from the Paschal Sapper, 
through the Trial, to the Cmcifixion, Matthew and Mark 
«re found again and agtun in harmonj', while Luke 
pursues a highly independent course. The death ot 
Jeans is followed in the First as in the Second Gospel bjr 
the symbolic rending of the Temple-veil.^ 

aiark XV. 37, 38. Matt, zzvii. 50, 51. 

And Jema u t tered a loud And Jesns cried again with a 

vrtce, and g;ave up the ghost, loud voice and yielded up hia 
And the v«U of the temple waa spirit. Aod behold Dte veil of 
rent in twain from the top to the temple wu rent in twain 
the bottom. Erom the t^ to the bottom. 

At this point Matthew interrupts Muk'a narrative with 
this remarkable insertion : — 

And theeaith did qtwkei and ttierocks were rent; and the tomb* 
were opened; and many bodieactf the saints diat bad fiUkn asleep 
were raised; utd coming forth oat of Ibe tombs after his resurrec- 
tion they eatered inio the holy dty and appeared unto mauy. 
It is hardly necessary to apply serious criticism to this 
marvellous embellishment of the solemn scene. It is 
not, tike the rending of the veil, the imaginative expression 
■ lalMkts^ 45, 46, the order is reversed. 
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of what was believed to be a great spiritual event. It 
ii pure wonder, of palpably late and legcndaty character.! 
All that it is needful to observe is the manner in which 
the older narrative was adapted to it. 

Matt. nvii. 54. 
Now the Centanon and they 
waicD (HKNi 03 imr agaum tbtX were with him watcbiny 
him, sow tiuU h» sogaetitp tht Je«na,when \hey taw tk* tartk- 
gMoa. he Mid, Tnily thU mui qtuiM* and lit lkingt Hut wmv 
wu the Son ot God. <toN«,f«ared exceedingly, aayinK, 

Tnily this was the Son of God. 
These facts of agreement, abbreviation, change of details, 
and insertion, seem plainly to indicate that our Gospel 
presents the bulk of the materials common to it with 
Mark in a later form than that in which they appear in 
the Second Gospel. It has been already pointed out 
that this is not, indeed, invariably the case.* Bat these 
and nmilar insUoces do not impair the probability that 
Matthew derived a large amount of namtive either &om 
Marl, or from some evangelical source resembling it. 

{ 3. RdaUoB to Luke. 

The relation of the First Gospel to the Third is even 
more intricate than that of the First and Second. They 
contain imporunt matter tncommon,yet the arrangement 
of it varies greatly, and each is distinguished by no leas 
important elements which the other has not Mweover, 
where they deal with a common theme, such as the Birth 

' For a remarkable BoddhM paraUd aee Tb BibU m M« 
JfMMteHtt CtHtmy, p. 36(\ ncU i. 
• Owp. cfaap. V. I i, * p. 185. 
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and Infancy or the Resnrrectton, their narratiTes prove on 
comparison incapable of reconciliation, and appear to 
have been coined in different mints.' 

(i) The theory of the dependence of Mauhew on 
Lake, or Luke on Matthew, has not only to explain the 
remarkable omissions of either in borrowing from the 
other, bnt also what appear the conflicting facts that in 
their common matter each seems at times to have the later 
form, and that neither can always claim to show the best 
arrangement, first one and then the other combining or 
distributing with the greater probability. 

(a) It has already been shown, for example, that the 
miracles interpolated by Luke in the account of the 
reception by Jesui of the Baptist's messengers, vii. 2 1, 
have arisen out of a misinterpretation of the symbolic 
language of Jesus." On the face of the matter, we should 
judge Matthew's Ampler narrative to be the older. The 
two stories have nndonbtedly a common source, or else, 
one Evangelist borrowed from the other. If Matthew 
borrowed from Luke, why did he — who elsewhere indulges 
in a superfluity of wonders — omit these miracles ? Is it 
likely they have been added to Luke since Matthew was 
written ? There is no evidence of such an interpolation ; 
though as we know that similar additions did find their 
way into the Third Gospel afterwards (e.g. the appearance 
of the Angel in Gethsemane, xxii. 43, 44, the words 
' Father, forgive them ' on the cross, xxiii. 34),' it cannot 
be said that it is impossible. — But here is an opposite 
case : the consideration of the following passages will 
show that the insertion may be on the side c^ Matthew. 

> Cotnp. chap. iii. f 1, 1-3. * Comp. chap. iv. f S, a, p. 153. 

■ Conip. chap. i. f 2, 4 6, p. 13. 
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L«>A# (i. 39> 30> 33' 
And when the 
were gathering together uolo 
him, he began to say, This 
generation is an evil geneiadoii, 
it seeketh after a aign; and 
there shall no sign be given to 
it but the sign of Jonah. For 
even as Jonah became ■ sign 
unto the Ninevitea, so shall 
also the Son of Uan be to 
this generatioD.' 



The men of Nineveh shall 
stand up in the judgment with 
this generatioii, and shall 
; for they repented 



Matt. 1 



ii. 38-4'- 
Then certain of the Scribes 
and Pharisees answered him, 
saying, Teacher, we would see 
a sign from thee. But he 
atlBwered and said unto them. 
An evil and adulterous genera- 
tion seeketh after a sign ; and 
there shall no sign t>e given 
to it but the sign of Jonah the 
prophet : for as Jonah mu 
Are* days and ihru nifUs m 
OubeOyof Ottwkait: soskatt 
Ike Son of Man bt thres day 
and three nighti >n the heart 
of the earth. The men of 
Nineveh shall stand up in the 
jui^ment with this generatiOD 
and shall condemn it ; for they 



at the preaching ol Jonah ; and repented at the preaching <d 
behold, there is more than Jonah; and behold, tber« ia 
Jonah here. more than Jonah here. 

We do not need the aid of Mannscripts to show ns that 
the interpretation of the sign of Jonah in Mali. xii. 40 
comes from the hand of some later annotator. Jesus is 
in the full tide of the Galilean snccess. Not a word has 
yet been said of failure or death. The allusion woald 
have been wholly onintelligible, jnst as the annoance- 
ment — viewed in the light of prophetic prediction — is 
incorrect, fof no version of the story of the resorrection 
which bas come down to us, represents Jesus to have 

' This Terse has the air of a gloss, but it does not explain in what 
Jonah was a sipi to the Ninevites. The e^lanation of Hatthew 
seems to have been unkaowii to Justin. Cp. Diahfim wUh 
Ttypho, 107, 108. 
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been three nights in the grave. — Here then teem an- 
doabted instances where e&ch Goapd In tarn exhibits an 
earlier form ci materials belonging also to the other. 
How can this be cKptained if Matthew always borrowed 
from Lake, or Luke from Matthew ? If we maj say that 
Lake was not acquainted with Matthew,' are we obliged, 
on the other hand, to conclude that Matthew waa 
acquuDted with Luke t 

(j) The same results seem to folk>w from the examina- 
tion <rf the combination or distribution of th«r common 
natter. The parallels to the discourse in Matt. xi. have 
been already noted ;* their unicm by the compiler of the 
First Gospel appeared to bear a later air than their dis- 
persion by the editor of the Third. In the next case, 
however, the presumption may be read the other way. 
When some friendly Pharisees wanted Jesus to quit 
Galilee and escape from Herod's power, Lake, who 
alone lepwts the incident, adds to the reply of Jesus the 
well-kitown lament, xiii. 34, 35 : 

O Jenuaiein, Jenuyem, wbidi killcdi tbe proidiet^ and Btonatli 
tbem that are teat unto berl bow often would 1 have gathered 
thy chfldren together, even as a heD gathereth her own brood under 
bo' wings, and ye would oott Bdiold, your bouie ia left unto 
yoo demlate ; and I say unto you. Ye shall not see me, until je 
■hall say, Blettcd U he that conteth in the name of tbe Lord. 
It is Startling, at first sight, that such a lament over the 
ancient city shonld be pat into the Teacher's mouth in 
Galilee : it wonld have seemed more in place upon tbe 
spot. That is actually die locality assigned to it by 
Matthew, who attaches it to the close of die denunciation 
of the ' Scribes and Pbariwea, hypocrites,' xziii. 37-]9- 

' Comp. diap. vi. 1 2, i, p. 313. ^ See chap. vi. | 2, a a, p. ai&. 
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But what is the meaning of the strange words ' how often 
wonld I have gathered thy children together i ' Must 
we suppose, as many writers have done, that there is here 
an allusion to frequent visits of Jesus to the capital, such 
u the Fourth Gospel describes ? Be it observed that the 
passage in Matthew is the sequel to another, zziii. 34-36, 
in which Jesus is represented as sending prophets and 
wise men and scribes, some of whom will be killed and 
crucified, while he winds up with what seems to be a 
reference to the marder of Zachariah by the Zealots in 
the Temple-court, two years before the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans.^ Plainly these words were 
not spoken by Jesus. But the same passage reappears in 
Luke, xi. 49-51, introduced by these words : 'Therefore 
also said the wisdom of God.' The whole now becomes 
clear. The entire passage is a quotation from some lost 
visions in which the divine Wisdom was the speaker. 
Wisdom sent forth the prophets and the scribes ; Wisdom 
desired again and again to gather the children of the 
mother-city beneath her shelter, but they would not. 
Matthew rightly joins what Luke divides ; or rather, Luke 
wrongly separates what Matthew offers as continuous. 
Each throws light upon the other : the First Evangelist 
•hows us that the passages belong together : the Third 
supplies the important fact that they form a qaotation 
from some vanished book : ' but it is difficult to believa 

> Another interpretatioa, however, «uppo«e* that the Zacb«riah 
here meationed u the priest whoae death by the order of Joaah 
b related in 3 ChroH. xnv. aota. But bU fttfaer was owned 

Jeaua o( words out oi 
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that this p«caliar urangement could have come abont 
directly through either writer's use of the other's work. 

(a) If the facts seen) thus conflicting on the theory of 
direct dependence upon either side, is it possible to find 
any evidence as to priority or later date in the character 
of Matthew's additions to their common matter ? When 
the two reports of the Great Sermon are set side by side, 
it is at once apparent that Matthew's is much the longer 
of the two. What is the nature of the material he thus 
incorporates? The whole discourse as edited by the 
First Evangelist follows the general order of the shorter 
version of the Third. Attention has been already called 
to the differences between the Blessings; no such varia- 
tion, however, attaches to the statement of the demands 
on the disciple's love, which follows immediately in Luke, 
vi. 17-36, and forms in Matthew the closing contrast 
between the Old Law and the New, v. 3S-4S. At this 
point Matthew inserts two short collections, now contained 
in Malt. vi. The first of these sets forth the Christian 
view of the three forms of pious observance on which the 
Church of later times laid stress, almsgiving, prayer, and 
fasting. The thrice-repeated refrain, w. 4, 6, 18, 'and 
thy Father which seeth in secret shall recompense thee,' 
has a kind of rhythmic air, unlike the primitive reports of 
the Teacher's speech. The insertion of the Lord's 
Prayer at this point, as part of a continuous address, 
seems much less natural than the account given by Luke 
of the request which drew it forth, and its more developed 
form points to a subsequent expansion.' Moreover, the 
directions concerning private prayer in the previous verses 
are marked by an indescribable difference in tone, when 
> See (tep. vL f S, 3 t, p. aao. 
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compared, for example, with the brief words in Mark xi. 
34, 15. They seem rather to deal with recognised usage 
— from an elevated ptunt of view, indeed — than to possess 
the freshness and spontaneity of the great prophet of the 
religion of the spirit. The instructions about fasting are 
even more out of accord with what is attributed to Jesoa 
elsewhere. 'Why do not thy disciples fast like us?' 
cried the followers of John. ' Men do not put new wine 
into old wine-skins,' replied Jesus, Mark ii. iS, ai. Old 
forms cannot accommodate new principles and impnlses. 
How the Church afterwards sought the Teacher's sanction 
for the practice, has been already shown in the addition 
to Mark is. 39.1 Have we not here also a similar 
reflection of ecclesiastical piety ? — The discourse against 
worldliness, which forms Matthew's next section, vi. 
19-34, can mosdy be traced without difBcul^ iu Luke, 
but not in his report of the Sermon. The correspondence 
is especially close in Mail. vi. 35-33 and Luke xii. 11-31. 
And here a piece of minute evidence must be allowed to 
carry weight. While Mark and Luke speak of the 
' Kingdom of God,' and never of the ' Kingdom of 
Heaven,' Matthew habitually employs the latter tenn (34 
times). The occurrettce of another fiSrm of the phrase, 
therefore, arrests attention. Three times only does 
Matthew employ ' kingdom of God,' two of his passages 
having equivalents in Mark or Luke,* and being pre- 
sumably, therefore, derived from them, or from the 
sources they employed. Now in the parallels just cited 
occur the following passages : — 

' See chmp. i. J 2, 4 i, p. at, | 4, 4, p. 47. 

*M<i«. xii.38— £NJbKi.ao; JIf off. >iz. 34 — Af wA x. 15, LnA« 
XTlil.asi Jlfa«.sxi43. 
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iMk* zu. 31. Htm. Ti. 33- 

Howbeit uth hit JtMf rfoM But tteit y firat his kingdom, 

mtd lh*s* Mngs skaU b» atUUd and hU rigiiteoiisness, mid >U 

nmloyou. An* (Mh(( ihatt b» tM*d 



Matthew has cettaialy taken over the words either Erom 
Lake or from Luke's documents. — In Matthew's cm- 
clnding section a noteworthy addition should be examined 
bj the ude of a counterpart from Luke :— 

£hA# Kill. 15-17. MtU. vij. 11^3. 

Wfaea ODce die muter of the KM ereiy one tfa^t aailli 

bouae U risen up, and hatli udIo me, Lord, Lord, iball 

■hut to tke door, and je begin ento- into the kiogdom of 

to aiaiid without, and to knock beavCD ; but he that doeth the 

at the door tajing, Lord, opca will of my Father which ia ia 

to tu; and he shall answer and heaven. Kanjr will say to me 

Hiy to you, I know yoa not, ia that day, Lord, Lord, did wa 

whence ye are ; then shall ye not propbety by thy name^ aikd 

b^in to My, We did eat and by thy name caat out devila, 

drink in thy presence, and Ummi and by thy name do many 

didst teach in oar ttreets ; and ralgbty worlia 7 And Uien wiU 

he aball say, I tell you I know I profess unto them, I never 

not whence ye are ; depart from knew you ; depart from me, ye 

Me all ye workers at iniquity. that work iniquity. 

Different as these passages may seem at first sight, their 
common close shows that tbey are really related. They 
both declare the rejection of certain persons who will 
claim admission to the kingdom. But tbey are not the 
same persons id the two Gospels. The Third Evangelitt 
has in view the unbelieving Jews who will plead too Utc 
that they were old icqaaintanccs, for it was in their midst 
that Messiah had lived and ungbt ; but the First ^tpUea 
the doom of Jesus to some of hit own profetnnc 
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foltowen, who hftve even been distta^ghed bj propheiie 
^fts &nd the power to do mightj works. Oar translation 
here veils a significant fact. The word rendered 'iniquity' 
in Matt. vii. 13 is not the same Greek word as that again 
represented by the same English, Lvkt xiii. %^ : it is 
property ' lawlessness.' Who are these who can prophesy 
in Christ's name, and work wonders — bnt are yet guilty 
of living withont the Law ? Are they not followers (rf the 
Apostle Paul, who refused to recognise the claim r^sed 
by the Jewish Christians for iheir ancient code P Inde- 
pendently, then, of the early assumption of Messianic 
authority which suggests that this passage is the utterance 
of the Church rather than of the Teacher, this reference 
to the strife of parties in an after day compels us to see in 
this, as w^ have seen before, a later handling of Luke's 
material by Matthew.' It may be observed, further, that 
Luke's sequel, in which Jesus announces to the Jews 
the admission of the Gentiles to the privileges which tbey 
have rejected, is unsuitable to Matdiew's purpose, as be 
is dealing with the contrast between true and false 
professing Christians. He consequently transposes it 
elsewhere, assigning it to the incident of the centurion 
when Jesui bias descended from the mountun and 
reached Capernaum. 

LuIh ziii. aS-3g. Jfaff. viii. 1 i-ia. 

There duU be the weeptoK And I aay unio jvu, that 

and KDuhiDg of teeth, witm ye muy ihall come from the east 

•hall see Abraham, and Isaac, and the wed, aad shall sit 

' A similar case of the working up of earlier material into new 
ferou is [««b»Uy to be found io the parable lA the Virgins, JfaM 
nv. 1-13, tt»e (cnn oT whkh lies in the thoufht e 
UdK xii. 35-36. 
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and Jacob, and all the propbets, down with Abrahacn, and Uaac, 
in the kingdom of God, and and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
yourselves cast fcntb without. beaven : but the sons of the 
And they shall come from the kingdom shall be cast forth 
east and west, and from the into the outer darkness; there 
nMih and south, and shall sit shall be the weeping and 
down in the kingdom of God. gnashing of teeth. 

MftUhew introduces this sentence on the ' sons of the 
kingdom ' with the statement ' Verily, I say unto you, I 
have not fonnd so great faith, no, not in Israel.' But 
the grounds for the statemcDt are not obvious. Jesus 
had just healed a leper, who had shown the needed 
faith : he had been followed by crowds from every part 
of the country, even the most distant south t his career so 
far had been one series of triumphant displays alike of 
the belief of the people, and of his own power. Mall. iv. 
13-15. Are not these words, therefore, placed by the 
First Evangelist too soon; are they not more fittingly 
assigned by the Third to a subsequent stage in the 
Teacher's career; and do we not thus find additional 
evidence of the priority of Luke's representation ? 

(3) Hitherto we have dwelt with the treatment by the 
First Evangelist of materials now occurring in the works 
of the Second, or the Third. But there are some 
passages in Matthew which ^pear to combine in the 
most singular manner elements of both Mark and Luke 
together. The parable of the mustard-seed, for instance, 
Mall. xiii. 31-32, begins in the narrative s^le of Luke 
ziii. 18-19, "'■^ ^^^^ "^^ * description similar to that in 
Mark iv. 31-31. The account of John the Baptist, Mali. 
iii. 4-ia, falls curiously apart into two portions, w. 4-6, 
parallel with Mark i. 6, 5, wilhout counlerfiarl in Luke, 
and w. 7-10, parallel with Lukt iii. 7-9, wHkout eounler- 
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pari in Mark, though ver. 11 is represented by Mark 
i. 7, 8. Thus :— 

Math i. 6, 5. Matt. iii. 4-10. 

And Jofan was Now John himself 
clotlied with camel's had his raiment of 
hair, and had a camel's hair, and a 
leathern girdle about leathem girdle about 
his loios, and did eat bia loioa ; and bia 
locusts aud wild food was locusts and 
honey. wild honey. 

And there went Tbeu went out 
out UDto him all the unto him Jerusalem, 
country of Judtea, and all JudMa, and 
and all they of Jem- all the country round 
salem ; and they about Jordan ; and 
were baptised of him tbey were baptised 
in tbe river Jordan, of him in the river 
confessing tbeir sins. Jordan, confessiog 



the multitude* 
It went out to tie 
coming to his bap- baptised of him. 
tism, he aaid unto 

tbem, Ye obpring Ye oflspring 

of vipers, who warned of vipers, who warned 
you 10 flee from you to See from 
the wrath to come? tbe wrath to come. 
Bring forth therefore Bring forth therefore 
fruit worthy of re- fruit worthy of re- 
peoiaoce : and think pentance, and b^ln 
not to say within not to say within 
yourselves, We have youraelves. We bare 
Abraham to our Abraham to onr 
father: for I say father: for I say 
unto you that God unto you that God 
is able of these is able of these 
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cbildreD unto Ate«- cbildren unto Abra- 

ham. And ckd now ham. Aad even now 

ia the ue laid uato is the aze also laid 

tte root of the treea : unto the root of the 



that bringeth not therefore tiiat bring- 

fertb good frnit, is etb not iorih good 

hewn down and cast fruit, ia hewn down 

iniotbeAre. and cast into the 6i«. 

The tumtive of the Temptation in Matthew is obrionelf 

in close accord with that of Lnke. The variation in tha 

order which gives the last place in Matthew to the offer 

of universal empire, forms a close so much more striking 

that it is difficnlt to see why the Third Evangelist, had he 

been borrowing from the ^rst, should have weakened the 

effect by tiansposing it. Bat in reality, the dependence 

seems the other way. The conclusion in Matdiew mni 

thus, iv. II ; — 



This agrees with the statement in JUarii. ii, 'and the 
angels ministered unto him.' Either, therefore, Mark, 
omitting the q>ectfic trials, boirowed Matthew's ending, 
while Lnke adopted the narrative of the trials, but 
substimted another conclnsioo ; or Matthew combined in 
this case, as in the account of the Baptist, elements out 
of two different documents. 

(4) The arguments by which the later character of our 
Matthew is rendered probable, are further confirmed by 
the lemarkable additions which the First Gospel makes 
to their common story. Some instances of this have 
already been presented in comparing parallel passages 
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of Matthew and Mark, and of Matthew and Luke. But 
thej occur on a larger scale at certain points in the 
narrative, which all three relate, and have sometimes a 
veiy peculiar cbaraaer. In the account of the Passion, 
for example, Matthew alone specifies the terms of the 
bargun of Judas for the betrajral of Jesus, xxvi. 14-16; 
and Matthew only reports his soicide, zxvii. 3-10.1 -pg 
this Gospel, likewise, belongs the application of the Jews 
to nUte for a guard upon the grave, xxvii. 6)-66, with 
its sequel, zzviii. ti-i;, obviously intended as an answer 
to the charge still drcalated when these Btoiies were 
incorporated by the Editor, that the grave was found 
empty because the disciples had stolen the body of their 
Lord. And in the narrative of the Resurrection, fresh and 
startling episodes are followed by an anexpected con- 
clusion. At the tomb, in presence of the two women, an 
earthquake occurs — such as had happened, according to 
the same Gospel, two days before beside the cross. The 
instmctions to go into Galilee, xsviii 7, concur with 
Maik, as against Lake. But while Mark affirms that 
' they said nothing to any one, for they were afrud,' and 
Luke states that they returned and told the eleven, who 
' disbelieved them,' Matthew describes an actual meeting 
on the way with the risen Lord, who renews die promise 
that the brethren shall see him in Galilee. Ignoring, 
then, the description of the manifestation in Jerusalem 
that same afternoon, which leads direct in the Third 
Gospel to the Ascension, the First concludes with the 
solemn scene on the mountain in Galilee where Jesus 
' On ttkiB jaMaage, tee below, | 4, 3, p. 377. Obaerre in ver. 8 
the wordi ' tmto thii day,' which imply a loDg lapse of time, and 
dearly poiat to a date below tbe ApoMtdic aje : cp. Dud. lU. 14, 
/mA. iv. 9, j Smm. zzz. 35, *c., and MM. xzviii 15. 
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imparts to them bts final charge, xxviii. i6-ao.' — Com- 
pared with the greater simplicity of Mark and Luke, these 
additions have the air of later legendary elaborations: 
and they confirm the conclusion nhlcb emerges from the 
examination of the literary relations of the Synopses, that 
the editor of Matthew employed Mark, perhaps in an 
early shape, together with a collection of the Teacher's 
sayings also used by Lake in a somewhat different form, 
though his acquaintance with the Third Gospel must be 
considered doubtful. Matthew, therefore, in iti prettnt 
contenti, is presumably the latest of the three. 

§ 4. The PerMn and Teachii^s of Henkh. 

The enquiry which has led through many difficulties to 
the result just stated, deals with only one branch of the 
investigation. It remains to be asked whether the pre- 
sentation of the person and teachings of Jesns is snch 
as to require or even to permit the belief that Matthew 
followed instead of preceding Mark and Luke. 

(i) Many indications will be found scattered through 
the First Gospel, heightening the general effect of 
Messiah's personality, emphasising his claims, and 
increasing the wonder of his deeds. 

(a) The apparent independence of the Birth-story has 
been already noted. It seems to have no point of contact 
with Luke's. Is it possible to form any judgment as to 
its relative age P It may be observed that it appears to 
assume some previous acquaintance in the reader with the 

' That this is the Erst appearance of Jesus to the elercn, acconl- 
ing to Haltbew, ia plain from the renubble st 
of the disciples ' doubted.' 
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circamstance that Bethlehem was the birth-place of Jesus, 
ii. 1. The narrative of the Infanc}' may be said to have 
a wider rtnge. Not onlf the poor unlettered shepherds 
from the country ronnd greet the infant Christ. Wise 
men from the far East bring their costUest gifts. 
Messiah's future triumph over the secular forces of wealth 
and learning is heralded at the outset by these repre- 
sentatives of Gentile lands ; and the homage thus oSered 
by the world is contrasted with the simplicity of the 
home, and die hostility and violence of the civil power. 
The scope of thought seems larger in Matthew's story ; 
but it is more clearly under the control of certain leading 
motives, notably the fulSIment of prophecy ; ^ it has, 
consequently, a more artificial, a less spontaneous, 
character. It is the product not so much of spiritual 
imagination giving poetic form to great emotions, as of 
conscious reflection workii^ out certain definite ideas. 
Does not this process arise at a later stage ? 

(J) It has been already pointed out that the first 
Gospel differs from the Second in describing Jesus as 
fally conscious of his Messianic dignity from the outset.' 
But Matthew alone among the Synoptics ascribes the 
recognition of it to John the Baptist. This, as we have 
seen,* is the meaning of the remarkable passage added to 
his narrative of the baptism, in which John pleads, ' I 
have need to be baptised of thee, and comest thou to 
me P ' The heavenly voice no longer speaks to Jenu 
only : it describes him in the third person to the world at 
large, ' This is my beloved Son.' As in Luke, onfavour* 
able incidents are omitted ; no longer do mother and 

> See below, 3, p. 376. • See dup. v. f 3. 3, p.183. 
See clMp. Ui. t 9, 3. p. 1 19. 
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brothers seek to ]xj him beneath lestrtunt; the absence 
of miracle at Nazareth is the result not of impotence bnt 
choice. The wonders he performed grow more wonder- 
fal ; the daughter of Jairns is dead ere first her father 
comes to him ; Peter is saved bjr him upon the waves ; 
the fig-tree which he curses withers at once imdcr his 
word ; when the money-changers are expelled from the 
temple, there is room for the blind and the lame, and be 
heaU tbem there, zzi. 14. There is, therefore, in 
Matthew no progress or development in the work or 
diongbt of Jesus. The whole is announced at the begin- 
ning. He declares upon the monnt that he has come to 
fulfil the law and the prophets, v. 17, and he already 
foresees the day when be will }udge the world, vii. si. 
He is thtft more than a new Moses issuing a second Law : 
he is more than the Son of Da^d, sprung from the 
ancient line : he speaks from first to last as Son of God. 
Such a being could not with truth put aside the title 
'good,' and the gentle deprecation of the Teacher in 
Mark and Luke no longer befits the Christ of Matthew. 
The following parallels will show that the alteration by 
the First Evangelist of the rich man's quesUon as reported 
by the Second and Third, betrays after all the older 
form that lay behind :— 
Mark I. 17, iS. 
And as be was 
gmng Eoitb into the Matt. lii. t6, 17. 

way, there rao one And behold, one 

to bim, and kneeled LiAt xviii. iS, 19. came uoto him, and 
to him, and asked And a certain niter said, llaster, wlul 
him, Good Master, asked bim, saying, good thing shall I 
what shall 1 do that Good Master, what do that I may have 
1 may inherit eternal shall I da to inherit elemal life ? And 
life 7 And Jeans eternal life ? And he said unto him, 
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said unto him, Whjr Jeeus wid unto him, Why askest thou 
callcsttboumegood? Why callcst thou me m« concerniag that 
NoDc i* good, save good 7 None is good, which is good 1 One 
one, even Cod. save one, even God. there ia who ib good. 

Here Matthew omits the title ' good ' addressed to the 
Teacher, but inserts it into the substance of the 
interrogation itself, 'V/hai good /iing shall I do?' The 
change is insufficient. The answer of Jesus, even as 
preserved by Matthew, shows that the enquiry to which 
he was replying concerned good ptrtotu,n(A good things. 
It was too deeply fixed in the tradition to bear modifica- 
tion to salt the diverted application tA the word ' good.' 
Do we not see here, in the very middle of their operation, 
the forces of later reverence moidding and shaping the 
older outlines of the Christ ? 

(r) This process is most palpably at work in the 
miraculous embellishments of the events upon the cross 
and at the grave, and the same tendency creates the 
final scene upon the mount in Galilee. There Jesus 
comes to the disciples, declares that all authority has 
been given to him in heaven and on earth, sends them 
forth to baptise into the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, and promises to be with them alway, even to the 
consimimatioa of the age.^ He is not, then, parted from 

■ The late character ^ this Baptismal Formub is weU-knowa. 
It was not in use at the time of the compilatioa at the Book of 
Acts, ii 38, nil 16, ftc Outside the New Testament the three 
temu first appear associated in the writiDgs of Justin Martyr, and 
the 'Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,' where the injunction nina 
' Baptixe into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Hdy Spirit,' chap. vii. In the HAbtrt Jotimtd for October, 1901, 
Hr. F. C. Cooybeare gives reasons fbr thinking that ita place in the 
gospel-text was not estabUsbed till after the Council of Kics 
OaS. *■»■) 
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them, as id Luke, uid borne up into the Aj: be ramum, 
a perpetual presence with the futhfot believer. Whu, 
then, was his ' comiag ' ? Nothing, indeed, is said aboat 
clouds of glory ; but Jesus is here invested with the mle 
which had been promised in Daniel to the mjsteTious 
figure ' tike unto a son of man.' Nowhere in the Second 
or Third Gospel is the identification of Jesus with the 
Messianic Son of Man so completely effected in the 
words put on his lips as in the First. When Matthew's 
Jesus, then, comes after death to his followers, endowed 
with the sovereignty of the world, and directs his apostles 
to gather in the nations beneath his perpetual sway, the 
Second Advent is already here. But bow long a time 
must have elapsed, before such an interpretation of the 
Church's hope could have been possible, and slill more 
before it could thus clothe itself in symbolic form I 

(i) The Messianic character of Jesna, which snppUes 
so prominent a theme in this Goepel, is naturally 
approached from the Jewish ^de. The writer, therefore, 
keeps constantly before him the vindication of this claim 
from prophecy. Incident after Incident occurs ' that it 
might be fulfilled which was sp<^en by Isaiah the 
prophet.' Here lies the secret of the virgin-birth, i. as. 
This was the reason which set the nativity in Bethlehem, 
ii. s, and earned the parents with their son in flight to 
Egypt, 11. 15; while the same cause settled him at 
Nazareth, ii. 13, and in due time drew him to Capernaum, 
IT. 14, 15. The prophets bad already determined the 
character of his ministry, xU. 16, 17, ensured him the 
brdship over disease, viii. 17, and provided that he should 
teach in parables, ziit. 34, 35, bo that the dull ear should 
bear but not understand, ziii. 14. There lay th« 
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warnings of bis impending fate, and the pTOmise of his 
future triumph, xvi. ai; there was the prediction of his 
entr; into Jerusalem amid the popular acclaim, xxi. 5, 
and there the warrant for his arrest, xzvi. 56. Even 
Messiah's price had been arranged beforehand, xxvii. 9. 
and a mistranslation seems to have led to the story of 
the purchase of the potter's field, uvii. 7.^ Finally this 
motive led the executioners ignorantly to offer him wine 
mingled with gall, instead of the kindly stupefying 
myirh ; and to keep the prophets' time the earth opened 
and yielded up Messiah's form. The whole biography 
of the Christ, then, from birth to death, the scene of 
his laboius, tbe scope of his power, the method of his 
teaching, the reception of his message, the hour of 
welcome and the day of doom, was written beforehand 
in the Scriptures, for those who held the key to their 
mysteries. It was only necessary to put the passages 
together, and the incidents followed in due course. The 
framework of the wondrous story was prepared before- 
hand ; the lines of Messiah's life were shaped ; the 
great acts of the drama were laid out aheady; even 
the details fell into the prescribed order; and prophecy 
ihtts not only became the standard by which the claims 
of tbe Christ might be tested, it generated the very 
occorrences which satisfied its own demands. 

(5) The Gospel which thus views Messiah as belonging 
to the Jews rather than to mankind, naturally describes 
his appeal as presented first eiclnsively to them. At the 
outset the kingdom is to be preached to them alone ; and 

' Tbe wtiole passage, zxvii. 3-10, is full of difficulties, inde- 
pendently of the circumstance that it does not agne with another 
veraioD oftbetate of Judas, ^«tti. 18. 
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the disciples are despatched with injunctioiis designed to 
aecDre the satvatioD of Israel, even though the rest of the 
woTid perish, r, 5-7, 25 : — 

Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into any 
city of the Samaritans ; but go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. .... Verily 1 say unto you, Ye shall not 
have gone through the cities of Israel, till the Son of Han be come. 

The Syropboenician woman is informed that her daughter 
is beyond the pale of lus healing help, sv. 24 : — - 

1 was not sent but Unto the lost sheep of the house of IsraeL 

On the other hand, Messiah's rejeaion at the hands of 
his own people, and their consequent exclusion from the 
kingdom, are announced almost from the beginning, 
immediately after ihe Great Sermon, through the incident 
of the Centurion, viii. 11, 13; while it is emphasized in 
an explanatoiy addilion, peculiar to Matthew only; at the 
close of the parable of the vineyard and the husband- 
men, xxi. 43 :— 

Therefore say I unto you, The kingdom of God shall be takoi 
■way from you, and shall be given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof. 

The effect produced by the indifierence or hostility of the 
Jews is further heightened by the singular proceedings 
before Pilate's judgment seat. The procurator's wife 
sends a message interceding for the prisoner, because 
she has ' suffered many things in a dream b«caase of 
him.' The incident, considering the eminence and 
public repute of the victim, cannot be pronounced 
impossible, — yet its probability is strained undl it sn^s 
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by the immediate occturence of & second, the pnblic 
disavowal of all responsibility by the sapreme repre- 
sentative of law and order, in the symbolic act of washing 
his hands. The method of Roman administration, and 
the known character of Pilate, stamp tiiis detul aa a 
pictorial expression of the desire to acquit the Gentile 
power of a share in Messiah's death, and fix the guilt on 
Israel. Matthew, and Matthew only, attributes to the 
crowd the passionate cry ' His blood be on us and on 
onr children I ' xxvii. 15. 

(4) While Messiah comes to fulfil the law and the 
prophets, his own people will not receive him, and the 
privileges of the kingdom are bestowed elsewhere. A 
kind of contradiction is thus set np between Jew and 
Gentile, which is naturally reflected in the conditions 
laid down for the life of the believer. When Matthew's 
Jesus speaks as the flower and consummation of the 
purposes of God for Israel, he recognises the permanence 
of the Law, and even enforces the observance of the vast 
mass of traditional ordinances connected with it by the 
diligence of the Rabbis, v. 17, 18, xxiii. 2, 3 : — 

Think nol that I came to destroy the law or the prophets; I 
came not to deslroy, but to fulfil. For verily 1 say unto you, 
Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tittle ahull in do 
wise pass away Trom the Ian, till all things be accomplished. 

The Stribea and the Pharisees sit on Hosea'seat; all things, 
therefoiT, whatsoever they bid you, these do and observe. 

The discharge of legal obligation by Messiah himself is 
implied in the story of the piiyment of the Temple-tax 
by the shekel found in the fish's mouth, xvii. 14-17. To 
those who neglect or repudiate its claims, no mercy will 
be shown, not even though they possess gifts of prophecy 
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or bealing, vii. 2^.* Ita abolition was the signal for the 
abandonmeat of all restraints; those who tbns cansed 
others to offend vere no better than the tares ; at the end 
of the age they mnst be gathered up and bnmed. The 
parable in which this doom is pronounced, ziii. 41,00 
alt who do ' lawleesness,' appears to be a development oi 
the simpler form in Jtfark iv. 16-19. ^"^ '^ ^^'^ been 
adapted to a different moral condition. The growth of 
the kingdom is impeded ; the fur field o( the Church ia 
no longer, as in its first days, the scene only of faithfol 
endeavour; it is disturbed by disorders, weeds have 
grown apace ; the 'enemy' has marred, he cannot wholly 
rain, Messiah's work ; and the true believers most wait in 
patience for the event which will release them from the 
companionship of the 'lawless' and secure the victory for 
the legally good. Like the ' dogs,' the 'swine,' and the 
'false prophets' of the Great Sermon, vii. 6, 1 5, the 'lares' 
speak of the difficulties and dangers of the later Church. 

(5) But the other motive of the Gospel, in which the 
logic of events is recognised, and the Gentiles are 
welcomed into the kingdom, gives a broader scope to 
Messiah's work, and pleads for a piety of a different type. 
Even round his cradle at Bethlehem the Wise men from 
the East do homage. When he settles at Cq>eniaum, 
among the mingled population round the lake, this is in 
the writer's mind as he justifies Messiah's choice by a 
prophetic reference to ' Galilee of the Gentiles,' where 
' the people which sat in darkness saw a great light,' iv, 
15, 16. The Gentiles are not unwilling to respond; for 
when the report of the new preaching goes forth beyond 
the Galitean bills into 'all Syria,' the crowd that gathered 

> Comp. t 8, 3, p. 366. 
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ronnd the Teacher is reinforced from the dwellers in 
the Gentile cities of the Decapolis, iv. 14, >;. The 
Centurion's ftutb draws forth in Capernanm the promise 
including the whole world from east to west ; and when 
Messiah, coming after death, sends forth his disciples a 
second time, it is with the comprehensive charge to 
' make disciples of all the nations,' zsviii. 19. The scope 
of the Gospel is thus enlarged from Isrul to embrace 
humanity. This may be called Evangelical Universalism. 
That this represents the true thought of Jesua, whatever 
be the symbols by which it is conveyed, cannot be 
doubted. And accordingly this Gospel also contains the 
broadest utterances regulating the conduct of believers 
as men, apart from all questions of nationality, of divine 
election, of special privilege, 01 the requirements of the 
Mosaic code. The standard of conformity to the 
demands of Scribes and Pharisees is withdrawn as 
insufficient, v. 10 : — 

Except your righteousness shall eicved the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall not emer into the kingdom 
of heaven. 

The doctrine of the Great Sermon is indeed a doctrine 
of righteousness by works rather than of righteousness 
by faith. But the 'works' are those of justice, mercy, 
and peace, instead of tithes of mint and anise. Twice 
does Jesus state the essence of 'the law and the prophets,' 
it lies in active beneficence, vii. la, in the love of God 
and man, xzii. 37-40. These constitute the fair wedding 
garment which every guest mast wear at Messiah's 
marriage-feast, xsii. it, d, cp. Rev. xix. 7-9. And 
when, at the great judgment-day, all nations are gathered 
before the Son of Man, neither is faith in Christ the test 
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of acceptance, nor observance of the Law. ' How have 
you ministered to haman need P ' is the onl>' qnestion : 
'have jou seen in each sufferer a brother man, and done 
to him a brother's part^' In this lies the proof of 
faithfulness; here is the fullest statement of Ethical 
Universalism. Truly has the First Gospel been called a 
' Gospel of contradictions.' 

(6) Matthew, then, like Luke, has sought to harmonise 
opposing tendencies : and the words of the Teacher in 
the First Gospel even more clearly than in the Third 
reflect the conflicts of succeeding times. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that we should actually meet, in 
Matthew only, with the word by which the Christian 
communities were afterwards known, viz. the 'Church.' 
The idea is in some sense present in the background 
much oftener than the term itself appears. It lurks iq 
the description of the usages of piety, alms, prayer, and 
fasting. It hides behind the indications of growing 
corruption, of waning faith, of false teaching, of the 
necessity of making terms in some way with the world's 
wickedness until the end of the age. Bat it becomes 
explicit in the provision made for the treatment of 
offenders who refuse penitence, or submission, and must 
be cast out, xviii. 17 ; and it acquires especial prominence 
in the startling passage added by Matthew only to the 
common tradition in Mark and Luke, after Peter's 
acknowledgement of Jesus as the Messiah, xvi. 17-19 : — 

And Jesus answered and said unto tiim, Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah ; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it to 
thee, but my Falher which is in heaven. And 1 also say unto 
thee, that Ihou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
chtirch ; and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it t 
will give unto thee the keys the kingdotn of heaven : and 
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whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven : and 
whatsoever thou shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. 
This is one of the peculiar incidents, like the attempt to 
walk upon the waves, or the piece of money in the fish's 
month, of vhich Peter is the hero in the First Gospel. 
It is the culmination of them all, constitnting him, in 
some sense, the foundation of the Church, and conferring 
on him the special right of pronouncing admission into 
the kingdom of heaven. Id this passage lies the germ of 
vhat vas afterwards to be known in the Roman Chtuch 
as the Primacy of Peter, to be developed in our own day 
into the Vatican Decrees. Many circumstances tend to 
show ihe unhistorical character of this passage. The 
surname Peter, according to Mark iii. 16, was really 
conferred at a much earlier date. The position of role 
here assigned lo the Apostle, is in reality opposed to the 
reiterated teaching of the Master, ' whosoever wonld 
become great among yon shall be yonr minister.' It is, 
indeed, in part neutralised by a subsequent saying where 
all the Twelve are empowered to ' bind and loose,' xviii. 
iS, so that Peter's prerogative was to be shared by all, 
and it is wholly inconsistent with the fact that jesns 
immediately after designates him ' Satan.' It is in 
striking contrast with his later conduct, his denial of Jesus 
at Jerusalem, his weakness in abandoning the Gentile 
cause at Antioch, Gal. ii. it-i3. Paul, certainly, knew 
nothing of such a clium. He affirms his own equality 
with the Twelve in the clearest terms; and when he 
disapproved of Peter's condnct, he relates that be 
'withstood him to his face.' Not till later times was the 
Chnrch regarded as built on the foundation of prophets 
and apostles ; and the first external testimony to the 
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existence of these words on the part <rf other writers does 
not reach us notil shortly before the year aoo a.d.^ Tb^ 
arose, it would seem, in the coarse of the second century, 
when the growing pretensions of the Bishop of Rome 
sought sanction at the hands of the divine Lord of 
the Church. 

§ 5. Date Kai Authorship, 
(i) The Gospel according to S. Matthew has revealed 
on examination the presence of manifold elements 
among its contents. It has been aptly described as 
a kind of ' primitive Gospel harmony.' Its Editor 
seems to have employed sources now known to ns 
through Mark and Lnke, if not these Gospels them- 
selves. Drawn from various quarters, its materials are 
marked by different tendencie!>, and the whole compila* 
tion is on one side Jewish and legal, on the other 
moral, humanitarian, and aniversal. Yet the prominence 
assigned to Jewish motives and thoughts impUes that 
the writer was himself a Jew, and that he addressed those 
among his own nation who might yet be won for the 
kingdom, or who had already entered its fold. The 
character of Jesus as Son of David, emphasised in the 
preliminary genealogy by tracing his descent through the 
line of kings, is brought agun and ag^n into view. The 
institutions of the established religion are mentioned with 
a certain tenderness ; Jerusalem is the city of the great 
king, V. 35 ; the temple service is snperiot to all mic of 

I They are employed on behalf of Rome in the little treatise 
against gamblmg, Zh AUalorilma. Tbe ewly date of Ibis work 
has becD recently demoDStrated by Dr. Hanwck, wbo has ascribed 
iU compositioa to Victor, Bishop of Rome. 188-199 a.d. 
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dtys, xii. 5 ; but the disdple in danger of his life most 
still respect the Sabbath, xxiv. 30. Jevish usages, there- 
fore, need no elaborate explanation, they will be nnder- 
■tood by those vrho have been trained to the knowledge 
of the Law. Bnt the words of ancient prophecy or of 
native speech are not so intelligible ; the Hebrew 
Immanuel, i. 33, the Arainean Golgotha, zxvii, 33, the 
verse of the Psalm nttered apon the cross, xxvii. 46, all 
need interpretation. The Jews and Jewish Christians 
for whom the First Evangelist thus retells the sacred 
story, are not themselves resident in Palestine; they 
belong to the Dispersion ; they speak the Greek of the 
Mediterranean lands. The idea of the Theocratic 
kingdom for Israel has nearly foded away ; only once do 
its echoes sound in the words with which Matthew's 
Jesus alone assures the disciples that their sacrifices shall 
not go unrecognised, xix. iS : — 

Vfrily I saj unlo you, that ye which have followed me, io the 
regcDeration when the Son of Man Bball sit on the thron« of hia 
glory, ye also shall sit upoa twelve Ihroaes, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.' 

(i) Few direct indications help in any way to mark the 
Gospel's date. The discourse on the last things in chap, 
xxiv. seems to preserve much of the old language of the 
little Apocalypse written shortly before the fall of 
Jerusalem.' The statement in the parable that the king 
' destroyed those murderers and burned their ci^,' xui. 
7, appears to allude to the Roman capture, and we are 
thus carried down at the earliest to the year 70 a.d. But 
indirect evidence points us to decades later still. There 

I Comp. Lufa zxit. 30; and see above, chap, vi. f 6, i, p. 335. 
■ Comp. chap. v. { 4, 4, p. 197. 
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is the growth of legend, such as thai of the earthquake at 
the crucifixion, or the death <A Judas. There is the 
rising ecclesiastical consciousness, which needs warnings 
against false teachers and heretical sects, which airanges 
penitential discipline, and admits the primacjr of Peter. 
There is the broad view of universal human moraUly, 
which, being implicit in the thought of the Teacher, has 
become explicit and capable of applicadon to ' all the 
nations.' There is the baptismal formula with its three 
holy names, advancing on the experience of the Apostle 
Paul who was ' baptised into Christ ' and the usage of 
the apostolic baptism ' into the name of Christ.' And 
lastly, side by side with the most vivid expectation of 
Messiah's advent, before the disciples should have gone 
over the cities of Israel, x. 23, before those standing round 
the speaker should have tasted death, xvi. z8, 'im- 
mediately' after the tribulation of those days, before 
this generation pass away, xxiv. 39, 34 — side by side 
with all this is the decline of the hope of an external 
and visible arrival, and its gradual transference into a 
present spiritual experience, ' Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them,' xviii. so, ' Lo I am with yon alway, even unto 
the end of the age,' xxviii. ao. These signs of later 
date, appearing in the repeated modification of older 
material, and the addition of new, need not all, however, 
be attributed to one age, or to one hand : they may 
represent tendencies of i^Serent times, and their 
incorporation in the older contents of the Gospel may 
have taken place by degrees. 

(3) The external testimony, scanty as it is, really points 
in this direction, for Papias is repotted by Eusebios to 
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b^ve made the following statement, on the aQihority, 
apparently, of the Elder John : — 

Matthew composed the oracles (o( the Lord) id the Hebrew 
dialect, and each one (i.e. each reader) inter[Heted them as be could. 
The pecnliar term 'oracles' {hgid) is commonly sup- 
posed to denote a collection of the sayings of Jesus. 
Bat it can hardly have been limited merely to his spoken 
words, for these would often have been unintelligible 
without some reference to the circnmstances of their 
utterance. How much in the shape of narrative con- 
cerning occasion and event may have been connected 
with them, we cannot tell : but they do not seem to have 
been arranged in any special sequence, and can hardly 
have attained the scope of even the briefest of our 
Gospels, which relates Messiah's ministry with well- 
established order. The compilation was made in the 
vernacular Aramean. No regular translation for Greek 
readers accompanied it, every one was obliged to 
translate it for himself as best he could. Now hardly 
anyone supposes oor Matthew to be a. translation ; it is an 
original Greek work; whether Papias, however, was 
acquainted with it, and regarded it as one of the 
translations, or supposed it to have superseded all other 
independent versions, is unknown. In our ignorance of 
the real character of Matthew's ' oracles,' we can frame 
no judgment of the stages txtween the first collection 
and our Gospel. Certain it is that the work in its 
present form is not apostolic. Its artificial arrangement, 
its occasional vagoe expressions — so different from the 
precision of an eye- witness*— its indications of a later 
I if the writer in 
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stage of doctrine and Church-life — all forbid ns to 
identify the First Evangelist with one of the com- 
panions of Jesm. It majr be that the Gospel now 
bearing Matthew's name embodies mncb or indeed all 
of his collection of the Master's sajlngs. As one or 
another rendered it from Animean into Greek, additions 
would be recorded, and these may in time have been 
gathered up and re-cast nnder the editorial plan which 
can be so clearly traced in the present Matthew. But 
the steps of this process can be longer followed; and 
the first decisive evidence of the existence of the Gospel, 
much as we know it now, is in the writings of [ostin 
the Martyr in the second century. 

(4) Connected with an apostolic name, the First 
Gospel possessed a certain distinction in the early 
Chnrch ; and some dim recollection of the story of its 
growth may have also helped to mark it oat as the 
place of deposit for succesrive layers of the evangel- 
ical tradition. The history of the Old Testament affords 
abundant illostration of this method. When piety was 
8^11 fresh and creative, its products were again and again 
ranged under honomcd names, and added to recognised 
collections, rather than left to struggle for acceptance by 
themselves. Time after time were new laws inserted in 
the Mosaic code ; new Psalms were assigned to David ; 
new Proverbs allotted to Solomon; new Prophecies 
ascribed to Isaiah. The modem hymn-collector does 
not scruple to omit or alter or add, so as to bring the 
poems he selects into accord with the doctrinal concep- 
tions and the religions sentiments of the woishippers 
who will use them. The Gospel tradition was treated 
in the same way in the early Church. It waa a great 
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collection of devotional material, and It was a work of 
piety to expand its contents as fresh elements appeared, 
or to combine them in new forms, and modify them for 
nnexpected needs. Tbos the stoiy of Jeans re-told 
agun and again, passed ont of the hands of a tingle 
author or editor. It expressed the feelings not of the 
individoal narrator, bat of the commnni^. It took 
up into itself seeming contradictions, and as yean and 
generations went on, it gave them shelter beneath the 
memory of the Master in which their antagonisms died 
away. The sublime figure of the Christ, portrayed to us 
by the First Three Evangelists, was, in a certain setue, 
created by the Church. Bnt if, in turn, we ask what was 
the moral and religious power by which the Churdi was 
created, only one answer is possible; it was the person- 
alis of Jesus, his faith, his truth, his love. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS AND THEIR 
HISTORICAL VALUE. 
The processes of modern iavesdgatioB into the stnic- 
tnre and composition of the First Three Gospeb suffice 
to show that ther contain elements of different origin and 
valoe. They are the snrvivors oat of a largei number of 
records, more or less complete, which disappeared with 
the advance of jrears, as the Chnich giadoally raised the 
books which now open om' New Testament into the ciad 
places (£ antbori^ and trust In dieir present form they 
are none of them derived immediately from companions 
and followers of Jesns. They are the result of the 
endeavours of the second generation after he had passed 
away to portray the rignificance of his life and work. 
Thdr materials may be traced back (according to early 
tradition) to two primitive documents : (i) the collection 
of Christ's Sayings originally made in the vernacular 
Aiamean by Matthew; and (») the reminiscences of 
his career noted down by Mark from the lips of 
Peter. These records maj be assigned with great 
prcd>abili^ to the decade which preceded the fall of 
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Jenualem in the }rear 70 a.d. The narrative of the 
coUoqoiea of Jesoa during his last 6a.yt at the capita) seeint 
bated on first-band recollection of his language to one 
after another of the hostile patties which environed him. 
Only here and there does some toncb, like the boraing of 
the city in Ma//, zxii. 7, suggest that the great catastrophe 
is present to the narrator's mind. The traditions of the 
Teacher's worda in this brief ireek were first gathered 
into some sort of coherence in the early chnrch at 
Jerusalem, the sOnrce of all (or almost all) sabaeqaent 
recollections. Tbey were formed, that is to say, upon 
the spot ; and they were less subject to the intrusion of 
alien matter than the remembrance of the GaUlean 
ministry, which was cut off altogether from its local base. 
That even these traditions might incorporate elements 
from foreign sonrces, whether written ^ or symbolic,* has 
been abeady argued. But their presence does not impair 
the general conclu»on that there is here a uanative which 
is in the broad sense of the word historical. Fiom different 
points of view, however, this conclusion has been recently 
challenged, and it may be worth while to conclude this 
exposition of the origins of the First Three Gospels with 
a brief attempt to justify their acceptance as representa- 
tiona — however inadequate for pnrposes of biography Id 
the modem sense— of the actual life and teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 



> As io the proptkccj oa the Hount of Olives, Mart liii. tai 
pandleU, (ee p. 197. 

* Aa in the itories of the cuniiiK ct the fig-tree, p. 156, and the 
rendliig M ttie temple-veil, p. 304. 
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f I. Jems u a Cmtkn of Hjtii. 
Jn what year was Jesus boni i In what year did be 
die? A modem biographer deems such iafonoaticui 
ipdispensable for accorately placing his bero Id connexion 
with the events of his time. Bat neither of these ques- 
tions can be definitely answered from the Gospels, and, 
aitrange to say, it does not really matter. The earliest (rf 
the three great Creeds, which bears so erroneoosly the 
name of dte Apostles, Is eqnally silent abont a predse 
date, and only links the person of Jesus with secular 
history by the Statement that be ' suffered under Pontins 
Pilate.' Now, the years of Pilate's govemoiBhip are known: 
he was Roman procnralor in Judaea and Samaria from 
S7 to 37 A.D. According to the nnanimoos tradition of 
all four Gospels the death of Jesus falls in this period. 
Is it possible to determine its date more nearly ? 

(i) At the outset a difficulty arises on a comparison of 
the Fourth Gospel with ibe First Three. The f<»iiier 
extends the ministry of Jesus over three Passoven, 
invol^ng a duration of more than two yeais^ ; while the 
quoptic tradition represents Jesus as attending bat one, 
when he was anested and crucified. If the time of the 
opening of the ministry can be approximately fixed, the 
year of its close will sUft according to the estimate of its 
length. Thus Prof. Sanday ascribes to it,on the authority 
of the Fourth Gospel, a period of neatly two and-a-haif 
years^; while Prof. von. Soden is content with om? 

> Unleu, with Prof. C A. Briggs, the •rrangeaieDt of the GcMpd 
ia regarcled u topical and not chronological, and the three pa«a- 
mtm «re all identified, Nrm U^t oh tin Lift ofjtats, 1904, p. 54. 

' Hastings' Did. of Hit BibU, article, • JeausOtriM.' 

' EngKl^mdiM BibUca, ' Chronology,' col. 8o3. 
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Both start with the statement <A Lukt iii. i, which places 
the preaching of John the Baptist in the fifteenth year of 
the EmperoT Tlberins. But this date is itself open to 
different interpretations. Is the beginning of his reign 
reckoned from the time when he atuined sole power, on 
the death of Augustus in August a.d. 14 ; or may it have 
been assigned to the date of the special enactment by 
which a position of co-ordinate jurisdiction in the pro- 
vinces was conferred npon him during the life-time of 
the elder Emperor, perhaps (according to Mommsen) in 
A.D. 1 1 ? 1 On the first basis Prof. von. Soden places the 
appearance of Jesns as a public Teacher at the end of 
18 A.D., or more probably early in 39 ; and the Passover 
at which he suffers, falls in 30. On the latter auppoaition 
Dr. Sanday and Mr. Turner date the baptism of Jesus 
late in s6 or at the opening of 17; and fix the Crucifixion 
at the Passover in a.d. a^.* 

These diversities suffice to show how far the Gospels 
are from satisfying the rigorous demands of modem 
bic^raphy. But they do not plunge the whole career of 
Jesns into uncertainty, or require ue to reject the Gospel 
narratives as altogether nnluBtorical. Yet this, if we are 
to believe another student, Mr. J. M. Robertson, is 
the result of modem critical investigation. The whole 
story of the Evangelists is woven out of myths, whether 
it report the words or the deeds of Jesns of Nazareth. 

'Tbe one tenable hypothesis left to us is still that of a preli miliary 

>Cp. Turner, in HaMlngi' Did. of Ih* Biblt, ' Chronolc^,' 

* la this respect modeni mtidsm has receded from the view of 
Keim, who arpied with much confidence tbat Jesus was baptiied 
ID 34. ukI died in 35. 
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Jesus " B.C.," a vague cult-fbunder such aa the Jesus ben Pandira 
of the Talmud, put to death for (probably uiti-Jndaic) teachlu^ 
DOW lost, round whose movemeot there may have gradtwlly 
clustered the survivals of an ancient solar worship of a Babe 
Joshua son of Hiriani ; and round whose later composite cult, id 
which Jesus no/ of Nazareth figured for Paul aa a mere crtidSed 
Messiah, ■ speechless sacrifice, there appear to have coalesced 
various other doctrinal movemeDts which perhaps incorporated 
some actual utterances of several Jesusei of H«asianic pretenaion*, 
Nazarite aud ■□ti-N'azarite, but Mrtsinl; also gathend ap, genent- 
tion after generation, many documentary compoaitiom and 
pragmatic and didactic fictions.' ' 

The Talmudic evidence (which has recentlj' been dU- 
cnssed by Mr. G. R. S. Mead in hig elabonte enqoiiy 
Didjaui live lOO B.C.?') is amnmarised below, ( 3: 
it mnst suffice here to glance at the methods bj vrtilch 
the whole Gospel story is reduced to myth. 

(1) The scenes at JeroBalem, it has already been 
observed, are related with a coherence and simplici^ 
which imply an early Qrpe of tradition fonned upon dw 
spot That is not, however, the judgment of our critic. 
They t^en with the entry of Jesus into the coital in die 
chaiactei of Messiah, riding upon a colt, and accom- 
panied by an enthusiastic crowd, some of whom spread 
th^ garments on the road after the fashion of Oriental 

' ChhiUaKit/ and Mythology (1900), p. 30S ; cp. p. 395, and the 
later treatise of the same author, Pagan Chriitt (I903). Both of 
these works show wide reading; hut they are disfigured by a 
recklessness of assertion, aud a serious incapacity to estimate 
historical conditions, which greatly impair their value. It is of 
course impossitde here to meet all the statements in these two 
elaborate books. Specimens only of the method of assertion — it 
cannot be called proof— can be presented within the available limits. 

* London and Benares, 1903, 
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homage. This is bhutly dismissed with the assertion, 
' Not a ungk item of the stoiy is credible histoiy.' ^ Foi 
this plnmp rejection no positive evidence is offered. Bnt 
a solution is suggested founded on the quotation of the 
well-known passage from Zechariah in Mall. ui. s, 

Tell y« the daughter of ZioD, 

Behold, tb; king cometh unto thec^ 

Heck, and riding upon an aat, 

And upon a colt the foal of an au. 
It has already been shown how onder the influence of 
this prophecy the First Evangelist introduces a second 
animal into the story, and actually monnts Jesns upon 
both.* Not so, urges Mr. Robertson, this is not a detail 
due to a misapplication of ancient language, it is the very 
essence of the whole. For did not Dionysos, when made 
mad by Juno, meet in his wanderings two asses, mounted 
on one of which he passed a vast morass, or river, and so 
reached the temple of Dodona, where he recovered his 
senses ? > What can be clearer than that Dionysos on 
die two asses (he was only on one jnst before) is simply 
the gun in Cancer,* the ^gn wliich marks his downward 

) Chhahamff and ttyOiology, p. 367. 

■ See omA, chap. I. p. 4a, vii., p. 352. 

■ CkrutUmily muI MylMology, p. 368. 

* 'The Greek sign for Cancer in the Zodiac ww two aaica,' 
This ia one of Hr. RobertrcD's exaggerated Btatementi. Accordioa: 
to the poem of Aratua (about 170 b.c.) the fourth sign of the Zodiac 
wai harkinot, Latin mmmt, the 'Crab.' Tbi* conatdlation con- 
tained two amall atars, a northern and ■ southern, known ai the 
onoi, Latin MMt, or 'asses.' Between ttiera was a nebular tiri^t- 
Dcas designated the 'manger' (Arat. 890-96}. The sun has not 
jet, however, reached his greatest heat It is ■ when be begins to 
travel with the Lion' that his 'cttarlot is most scorching' {Aral. 
146-150)- 
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coatst, as he passes the period of hia raging heul 
Similarly Jesos on the two aases ' signifies that the Snn- 
God is at his highest pitch of gloi?, and is coming to hia 
doom.' It has first to be proved that Du>n)W» rode oa 
two assea, as well as that Jesns is the Son^God, aod this 
is not accomplished by showing that later Christian 
mythology took ap into itself elements originally of solar 
significance, snch as the asugnment of the birth of Jesos 
to December 25th.' All the mythologies, Babylonian, 
Persian, Egyptian, Greek, meet already in Hr. RobertS(Mi's 
pages, though withont any explanation Oi the process by 
which they coalesce in Christ : assertion takes the place 
of argument : the sequel to the story t^ the triumphal 
entry, when Jesus enters the temple and indignandy 
drives out the trafficlters, is plainly ontnie, I>ecanse 
Osiris is figured on the monuments beside the Nile 
bearing in his hand a Sail or scourge I ' The incidents of 
the fatal night, ' the crown of thorns, the scourging, and 

' Mr. Robertson attnbutea this to a date tar too eaT\y,CftrisfviHity 
aid Mythology, p. 331. It was not till the middle of the fourth 
century that the Roman Church set apart the nalatis aolis invieH 
{Dec 25) as the anniverwiry of the Saviour's birth (see Usener^ 
article on the Nativity, Eucyd. Bibl. col. 3346). Hr. Robertson 
further overlooks the fact that the Epiphany festival (January 6) 
originally commemorated the baptism of Jesus. This was the date 
when the Hcssianicsonsbipof Jesus began, according to one scheme 
oFearly Christian doctrine (aHft, p. 117), while other schools carried 
it back to bis couceptiou and birth. The Gnt evidence of a festival 
of the baptism occurs in the second centuiy among the followers of 
the Gnostic Basilides, in Egypt, who are said by Clement of 
Alexandria to have observed it on Tub! 1 1 ori5 (January 6 or to). 
CommemoratioD of the physical birth gradually took the place of 
tbespuitual. 

' Chri^Umity and MytKotogy, p. 358. 
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the kingly title, may without hesitation be held to be 
lUTtbical,' partly because they are not mentioned by the 
apostle Paul,i and partly becaiiBe the crown of thorns 
finds its ' root-motive ' in the nimbna of the Sun-God. 
By what process the rays of glory are metamorphosed into 
a chaplet of piun we are not told.* If Simon of Cyrene 
' is compelled to carry the cross, Simon is the ' nearest 
Greek name-form to Samson ' who earned off the gate- 
posu of Gaza, as Herakles carried two pillars to Gades 
(Cadiz). Simon, therefore, is a Son-God, too.^ But the 
names Simon and Samson have absolutely no linguistic 
connexion. No attempt is made to show any analogy 
between the exploits ascribed to Samson and HerakleSf 
on the one hand, and the usage which allowed the 
soldiers escorting Jesos to force Simon to relieve their 
exhausted prisoner, on the other. And bow it happened 
that he had two sons, Alexander and Rufns, whose 
names were presumably known to some of MarXt 
readers, or the Evangelist would not have thought it 
worth while to mention them, the mythological intetpreter 
does not inform as. The crucifixion itself, also, 
though Messiah crucified is admitted even by Mr. 
Robertson to be the central figure of the Apostle Paul's 
whole thought, is as unhJstorical as the rest. The 
Jesns of Paul was the Jesus Ben Pandira who was 
hanged a century before the Christian era.^ And so 

' Hr. Andrew Lang dtea two cue* from Scottish bLitory, where 
pretendera to royally were ' mocked by being eodued with symbols 
of royalty. Wallace was crowned at his trial with laurel ; AcboU 
was tortured to death with a red-hot iroo crowu.' Magic and 
Raligion. 1901, p. aoj. 

* IbU. p. 401. ' Ibid. pp. 4<»-4i4. See below f 3» 
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out of bad philology and perverted histoiy the figure of 
Jems is reduced bj these methods to a dun tradition a 
hundred years older than the cnstomair date. 

(3) A few words may be said concerning a farther 
snggestion foanded npon the brilliant combinations of the 
antbw of Thi Golden Boughy Mr. Fraser does not 
dispute the guneral facts of the Gospel narratives d the 
Passion, but he attempts to give them a new inteipret^on, 
which may throw light on the subsequent belief in the 
Dei^ of Christ. Reduced to its simplest form, this 
theory supposes that at the feast of Pnrim which miglit 
fall a few weeks before Passover, the Jews in Jerusalem 
had the practice of parading a criminal as a mock king, irtio 
was crowned, scourged, and hanged. This practice was a 
survival of a long series of usages, ultimately traceable 
through Persia to Babylonian ritual ; when the kings of 
Babylon were annually sacrificed as incarnations of the 
god of vegetable life who required a constant snccesdon 
of vigorous human forms in whom to dwell. When 
Jesus was crucified, the part of this dying god was thrust 
npon him, and thus 'impressed upon what had been 
hitherto mainly an ethical mission the character of a 
divine revelation culminating in the passion and death of 
the incarnate Son of a heavenly Father.' > With the 
extraordinary pile of hypotheses required to support this 
view we are not here concerned.^ Of theaimaiJ sacrifice 
of the kings of Babylon at one end there is, of cotuw, no 
historic trace, nor is there any direct evidence of the 

' Second Edition, 190a 
' Gulden Boitgk ', iii. p. rg?. 

' Students should of course consult the acute and witty essays of 
Hr. Lang in Magte and ReUgion, 
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j«uly rite at the other end, at Jenualem, except the 
namttve in the Gospeti ; nor does the writer ezplun bow 
what ought to have happened at Pnrim was transfened 
in that particular year to Pasaover, The theory, however, 
has suggested to Mr. Robertson the notion that the story 
of Christ's Supper and Passion originated in a sacied 
drama or mystery pkiy. The narrative is ' clearly nnhis- 
torical,'* apparenUy because so many decisive events 
happen in one night It is impossible here to discuss 
the detiUls of the sequence, which are related differently 
by OUT authorities: and it is cerUunly veiy remarkable 
that there should be a <Urect conflict between the First 
Three Gospels and the Fourth as to what the night 
was, on which Jesus waa arrested and tried. Did 
it follow the paschal supper, or did it precede it? 
The Synoptics represent Jesus as ' eating the passover ' 
with his disciples, Mark xiv. 16, JIfail. zxvi. 19, iMkt 
zxii. 15; while acccording to John zviii. >8, the lamb 
was not yet slain, and the Fourth Gospel teaches aUke 
by suggestion, xix. 36, and by actual designation, that 
Jesus was himself in reali^ as well as in figure the 
lamb which taketb away the sin of the world, i. ig. 
This discrepancy, however, is not sufficient to destroy 
onr conviction that in the narrative of the crticifizion 
the Gospels relate an actual occtirrence. The aspect 
of swiftness which the critic emphasises, the redaC' 
tion of the story to a rapid succession of scenes, is doe 
to the fact that the narrative is based upon recital. 
Over and over again has the solemn tale been told 
to successive groups of disciples. In these repetitions 
the detail that is not essential drops away; there it 

' Pagan Chrittt, p. 197. 
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left onl^ the ecDSe of advance to an inevitable doom ; 
and the narrator never pauses till the goal ia reached. 
To stay the hnrrring course, to describe Messiah's 
looks in presence of the Sanhedrin or before folate's 
tribune, would have been a kind of impertinence. 
Elements of myth there no doubt are ; die angel in the 
garden, the rent veil of the temple, the saints who rise 
from their graves and walk into the streets of jerasalem, 
do not belong b} history, fiat no mystery play, investing 
its hero with a halo of dignity, would have ascribed to 
him for his last words the desolate cry, ' My God, mj 
God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ' 

\ a The External Evideoce. 

If the evidence of the Gospels be discredited, what 
testimonies come to us from without ) Are there any 
allusions to the founder of Christiani^ independent ot 
the New Testament? Such references are naturally 
scanty, bat they ate not wholly wanting. In Roman 
authors they first appear early in the second century. 

(i) Writing to his imperial master, Trajan, the younger 
Pliny > describes (perh^s about 112 a.d.) the progress 
of Cbristianitr in the distant re^ons of Pontus and Bithy- 
nla. The temples had been deserted, and the altars bad 
grown cold and silent with neglect. The new faith was 
advancing rapidly, and it was necessary to decide what 
treatment should be awarded to its profeesois. They 
seemed to be harmless folk enough, for all their fault 
(by their own accomt) consisted in this — they were wont 
to meet together before snnrise on a fixed day, and sing 

■ Lrllfrs, xcvi. rditcd by E. G. Hardy, 18S9. 
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a hTmn to Chrin u to a God : they pledged themaelvea 
to commit no crime, bat to ftbstun from theft, robbery, 
adultery, perjniy, and dishonesty ; they atierwards joined 
in a common meal, which was open to all, but had been 
discontinned since Trajan's edicts prohibiting such club- 
meetings. When Pliny toitoied two deaconesses to find 
oat what mischief might lie behind, he discovered nothing 
worse than a depraved and violent snperatition, into the 
origin of which he made no enquiry. His friend Tacitns, 
howevu, was better informed. The composition of the 
15th book of his Annals belongs to a slightly later date 
than Pliny's letter, possibly 116-117 a.d,' Inchapter44 
he relates the ghastly story of the Great Fire at Rome in 
A.D. 64, and the horrible cruelties afterwards perpetrated 
on the Christians. Tadtns was then a child of three ; 
he grew up while remembrance of the catastropfie was 
■till vivid j and he reports that it was widely believed that 
the Emperor himself had ordered the conflagration, and 
then endeavoured to throw the guilt upon the Christians. 
The founder of their name, he adds, mz. Christ, had been 
executed in the reign of Tiberius by the procurator Pon- 
tiof Pilate. Uke the letter of Pliny, this sUtement also 
has been impugned as a fMgery. Bnt as the challenge, 
at any rate in the hands of one of the latest critics, ex- 
tends to the whole of the last «x bodu of the Annalt 
and the first five of the Hittorits, which are known only 
from one single manuscript discovered in the fifteenth 
century, it has found practically no support It must, 
however, be noted that Tacitua does not mention the 
authority for his information. Had he derived it from 
the Christians themselves? There is nothing to show 

>Sncytl. Bin. i. c(d. 753. 
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that be wis acqoainted with either their litentoie ot tfatir 
traditions at first hand. But ndtber is there anj proof 
that he drew bis knowledge from an^ cAcial source. 
Whatever reports were in general circniuion concerning 
die Christian origins and accessible to an rnqniring 
historian, were probably doe in the last resort to -the 
statements of those who either professed, or had once 
professed, the 'destmctive snperstidon,' 

(2) Somewhat difieient is the case of tbe Jewish 
historian Josephos, who prided himself on tus acquaint- 
ance with the affairs of his nation. Tbongh not bom 
till 37 or 38, he might perfecdj natorally have recorded 
tbe crucifixion ou the basis of contemporary Jewish 
testimony. The passage in tbe Anliquities, however, in 
wbicb this event is related (xviii. 3, 3), is almost noani- 
mously rejected as a Christian interpolation. It was 
already known to the bistorian Euscbios in the fonrth 
century : on the other hand the great Alexandrian writer, 
Origfen, was certaiuly unacquainted with it in the third.' 
It is posuble that it was inserted in place of some less 
fovourable reference ; but without laying any stress oa 
snch a conjecture, an important indirect testimony is 
derived from the account of the death of James, who is 
described as ' tbe brother of Jesus, the so-called Christ.' ' 
This is attributed to die activi^ of the high-priest Ananns 
{Ananias} daring tbe interval between the departure of 
Festos and the arrival of tbe new procurator Albinos 
{AntiquifUt, ix. 9, i), about the year 63. Unless we are 
to resort to the desperate expedient of striking out the 
identification of James as the brother of Jestis, there is 
here a clear testimony to the existence di. Jesus in the 
> Cp. ApuHsi Ctlaa, i. 47. 
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fint cetUnr^ of onr era. The brother of a man who died 
in 63 A.D., cannot have been himself executed in the 
reign of Alexander Jannsns between the years 104 and 
and 78 B.C. Josephus cannot be cited in attestation of 
the cracifiuon of Jesus under Pontins I^ate; but he 
shows that Jesus was contemporary with a man who was 
pot to death when he himself was about five and twenty. 

(3) Yet <Bie more witness meets us from the heart 
of Palestine, the Apostle Paul. True, the pusage in 
/ Tim. vi. 15, which declares that Jesus 'witnessed the 
good confession ' under Pontius Pilate may not be the 
language of the apostle himself, for the genuineness of 
the so-called ' Pastoral Epistles ' has long been doubted. 
But the criticism which disputes their authenticity, only 
the more clearly establishes that of others. A small but 
vigorous school has, indeed, challenged the entire group, 
and declared the whole series bearing the name of Paul 
to be the prodacts of the second centniy. This view is 
exposed to the immense difficulty of finding a period in 
which letters bearing so emphatic a stamp of individoali^ 
as those to the Galatians or Corinthians (for example), 
could have been composed. The special difficulties 
which they are intended to meet, the personal records 
which they contain, can hardly have been invented half- 
a-century later, when the conditions bad already changed. 
If it be said that ' plainly Paul is not a contemporary, but 
a figure of the post,' ^ it can only be replied that this is 
assertion and not argument ; when we read that 'every- 
thing points to later days,' * we ask that the critic shall 
distinguish. If, for instance, we find in i Tim. vi. so, a 

' Van Hmmd, Emc Bibl., ' Paul,' vol. ii. col. 3627. 
*lbid. 3690. 
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vaming ag^DSt the anti/Aaa of the gnom (the 'oppoti- 
tions of the knowledge ') which is falsely so called, we 
may with great probability discern in the words a refer- 
ence to a well-known work of Marcion, the teacher erf a 
heretical gnosis in the second century, which was entitled 
the Anlilhtset (or 'oppontions,' viz., between the 
doctdne of God in the Old Testanunt, and that pro- 
claimed by Christ). There ia, then, some ootside evi- 
dence foi believing that the false teachers denounced in 
the Pastoral Epistles may have been Gnostics ; and tbe 
impression that these documents contain elements of 
much later datethan the qtostle'sownage, is strengthened 
by the observation that they apparently imply a more 
advanced church organisation, and that they cannot be 
brought into the framework of the aposde's career as it is 
known from other sources. None of these difficnlties, 
however, attaches to such a letter as that to the Galatiana 
(unless, indeed, the authority of Aett be preferred to it 
where diey disagree). No external facts of indispotable 
authority are anywhere in conflict with it. If it be tnms- 
ferred to a period in the second generation after tbe 
reputed author has passed away, we enquire what dr- 
cumstances could have evoked it, what crisis could have 
called forth its passionate pleadings, what opposition 
could have demanded such a personal justification. To 
this enquiry it is not enough to answer — ' the historical 
background of the epistles is a later age.' It is part of 
the case against the Pastoral letters that this allegatitm 
can be made good in detail by reference to known 
historical developments. But this kind of evidence has 
not been produced (for example) in the case of the 
letter to the Galatians. On the other band, iu accept- 
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•nee ss a gennine composition of the apoitle rMden the 
Ught-bearted anettion that the Jeans of PanI lived 100 b.c. 
nothing ihort of rldicnlous. It ia qnite trne that the 
lettei is not dated.' Nor does the writer attach to Jesus 
the descriptive designation ' of Nazareth.' Bnt be knows 
tiiat he was crucified, that James (whom he had seen) 
was his brodier, and that Peter, James, and John (wfth 
whom he was personally acquainted) were ' piUars ' of 
the Jemsalem church. If the antitientici^ of OaUUtans 
be admitted, the bistCMlcal character of Jeans is bejrond 
dispute.* 

\ 3, Tndmoiu in the Tahuad. 
One further item of evidence requires btief conaidera- 
' There ia not at preaent any defimte agreement on tite antqect 
Opinion* range from 46 a-d. (HcGiflert) to 57 or 58 (Lig^tAwt 
and Salmon). 

■ Hr. RobertBOn writea, CkrisHanify mid MyAohgy, p. 396, ' If 
the Jenia of Paul were really a peraooage put to death under 
Pontiua Pilate, the ^>iatlea would give na the strongien crouod for 
•CMptiDg an actual cnidflzion. We have aeen that certain im- 
portant paalagea were interpolated ; but the references to a 
crucified J«sna are constant and ofier do sign of interpolation. 
But if PanTs Jeaua, iriio has taught nothing, and done nothing but 
die, be really the Jeaoa of a hundred year* before, It becomea 
readily inlelligit^ tha^ even if he bad been only hanged after 
■tooiog, be abould by that time have come to figuie mythically as 
crucified.' Mr. Robertson forgets that he haa to account alao for 
Peter, James, and John, at Jerusalem, together witb James, the 
Lord's brother ; for the twelve (/ Cor. tv. 5), — thongb they of 
eonrae (tn the author's view) are mythical ; and for the last supper 
(I Cor. zi. 33-35)— tbotigh this is excised aa a late insertkM from 
LnJU xiiL i9-ao(Hr. RoUnaon should loc4 to his Greek lex^. 
Hr. Head bas a much dearer insight into theaignificMiceof the 
Pauline letters,andatoiice perceive* that they and the date lOO B.C. 
cannot possibly staitd together. 
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Hon. No sncccBsor of Josepbas endeaToaied to prese&t 
the ctiue of hia people to the educated wotM ai Greece 
and Rome. But Judaism in dne time produced its own 
Uteratnre. After the Temple had fallen and the sacrifices 
were suspended, the interest of Israel was conccntrattd 
on its sacred Law. The exposition of this law, the 
recital of decisions in settlement of dispnted points, the 
interpretation of difficulties and the collection <rf caaes 
illustrating tbem, occapied the time and thought <d the 
Rabbis. About the middle of the second century, after 
die ill-fated ri«ng of the Messianic pretender, Bar 
Coch*ba, a movement began for organising this legal 
lore. Successive treatises were compiled out of oni 
tradition, and were formed into a sort of commentary 
upon the older law, guided rather by subjects than by 
the actual arrangement of the sacred text. These 
treadses constitute a great collection known as the 
Sfishnai. By and by further material was accumulated 
and embodied in the form of a sort of commentary 
{Gimard) on the Mishnah, following the order of its 
divisions, and expanding and supplementing its instmc- 
tion. To this complex whole, which acquired one form 
in jemsalem and another in Babylonia, the name Talmud 
or 'Teaching' was given. The vast work became a 
repository of traditions of doctrine and practice, as 
illustrated in the sayings of a long succession of Rabbis 
famous for their learning. Roughly speaking, the period 
of the Mishnah lasted till about iio A.t>., when that 
portion of the collection was practically closed. The 
compil^on of Gemaras is believed to have continued in 
Palestine till about 300 a.d., and in Babylon for yet 
another century (till 400 a.d.). It will, however, be 
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readilf understood that the Gemara might embodj 
materials really belonging to the age of the Mishnah, 
though not fonnallj included in that collection. On the 
other hand, where the Babylonian Gemara contajiu 
statements and references unknown in Jerasalem, the 
piesnmption is less favonnble to their antiquity or 
Palestinian origin. 

(i) In this immense encyclopedia of nnsoTted materials 
occur several references to Christianity, to the Christians, 
and to their foonder Jesus. The English reader will 
find them carefully arranged, translated, and discussed 
by Mr. R. Travers Herford in his treatise on Cirutianiiy 
in Talmud and Midrash} With hia help the general 
result (for chronolc^cal purposes) may be presented as 
follows. The Rabbinical literature contains several 
allusions to a person or persons variously named Ben 
Stada, Ben Pandira, JesQS,* and Jesus the Noifiri 
(Nazarene).' It is expressly stated that Ben Stada and 
Ben Pandira are the same. Jesoa is also designated Ben 
Pandira ; and as the same Jacob of Ch*phar Sichniu 
is mentioned as a disciple of Jesus the Nazarene 
and Jesus Ben Pandira, it is plain that they also 
are identical. The mother of this Jesus is named 
Miriam (i.e. Maiy). He has disciples of whom five 

' London, 1903. An earlier collection of poisafes relating to 
JesuH only wu made t>y DilEoan; and tbese, together with an able 
cany by Laible, on 'Jena Chrin in the Talmud' have been tran*- 
latedbylheRev. A. W. StreaDe,uDderlhe titleyMMCArrafiM Af 
Talmud, Midr»»h, Zohar, and Iht Littargt of tfit Synagogut, 
Caubddse, 1S93. The collection, however, as Hr. Herford 
points out, ia iDComplete. 

° I adopt the Engliih form oC spelling as best known. 

* On this epithet see Herfra^ p. 51 noU 3. 
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txt 8p«dfied, though oa\j ooe, Mttthai, ctn be even 
reuuMely identified with vij of the Twelve,^ and tbete 
difciples perform, or geek to petform, eves in their 
teacher's name. Me ia even add to be near to tlie king^ 
dom. FmaHy, however, he ia charged widi having 
deceived Israel bj the practice of magk ; be haa learned 
spells in ^ypt, and led Israel astray ; and be ia tried, 
•toned, and hanged on the eve of Pauover.' Here are a 
nnmber of t^vioiu poiUs of contact with the Christian 
story. Bnt the scene of the whole closing transactions 
is shifted from Jerusalem to Led (the modem Lydda), 
and the date is transferred to the second centmy of oar 
era. Lydda rase into eniinence after ^ fall of the 
Holy City in 70 a.d., as die home <rf distinguished 
scholars, especially Elieier ben HjrrkantiB, the teacher of 
the famoQS Rabbi Akiba, who perished by a mar^s 
death in the year 135 a.d. The era of Jesus is fordier 
identified with this period by the statement that the 
husband of his mother, who is called P^poa, waa a 
contemporaiy of Akiba. The names Jesus, Ben Stada, 
and B^ Pandira, are not contained in the Hishnah, 
but are found, with the exception of Kaxarene, in the 
Tosephta, which is contemporary with the Mishnah.* 
The tnaio elements (rf the story of the trial and execution 
also belong to the earlier body of traditions. So far it 

' Cp. Herford, pp. 90^5. 

* For ta interoting disausioQ of some peculisr details of tlte 
trial, see LaiUe'a estty, Streanc, pp. 79-89, >uid Herford pp. 78-83. 
For posBJble allusioaa to the cmcjfiiton, thougli without aay Bame, 
ep. HerCbni, S6-9a 

It ia one of the significant meriCa of Mr. Herford'a woct that he 
has carefully analysed the probable aourcea of the various state- 
nents, p. 350 (T. 
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wonld Bcem that if ve are to abandon the Gospel niiri' 
live, and rely on the evideoce of the Talmud, the proper 
qaestion would be ' Did Jesos live 100 a.d. ? ' Bat 
Mr. Mead himaelf places the earliest evangelic document 
ahortl)' after 70 a.d.; and this group of statements which 
enter the older Rabbinical literature between 150 and 
110 A.D., finds no champions. 

(a) It may be added, however, that a story in the 
Babylonian Taimnd appears to refer in veiled language 
to some Christian testimony. Rabbi Hanina, who lived 
in Sepphoris at the beginning of the third century, and 
died in 331 a.d., answers a heretic, who had asked a 
question about the age of Balaam, by fixing it at thirty- 
three or thirty-four years.^ The heretic replies, ' Thou 
hast answered me well. I have seen the chronicle of 
Balaam, and therein is written " Balaam, the lame, was 
thirty-three years old when Phinehaa the robber killed 
lum."'* Balaam and Jesus are occasionally classed to- 
gether in the Talmud, so that the first almost becomes a 
^pe of the second. It is posuble, therefore, that a 
•chnmicle of Balaam' was a gospel;* and that 'Phinehas 

' The method by which this is determined is ■ characteristic 
■pedmen of Rabbinica] ingenuity. The booh of Numbers con- 
tuned DO KiteineDt on the subject, so the Rmhbi replies ' There is 
DOthinc written about it.' Scripture li silent when invoked 
(Urcctly ; but iodirectlj it supidies an answer. For the RabU 
proceeds to qnote Ps, I*. 33, ■ Hen of blood and deceit shall not 
live out half Ibdr days.' The whole number was threescore years 
and ten ; he infers, IherefiNe, thai * from what is written, he must 
have been thirty-three or thirty-four yean old.' 

* So Herford, p. 73. Laible (Streane, p. 60) auggesU the New 
Testament. 
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the robber,' who cannot have been I%h)ebas the grand- 
son of Aaron,! is a STinbol of Pontius Pilate. If these 
identificatioDS be allowed, the Talmud is not witbont 
allasion to the received date for the death cA Jesos. 

(3) Chronology, it is plain, is not the strong point of 
the Talmud. One further statement remains to be con- 
sidered. The Babylonian Talmud contains the following 
Story, thus translated by Mr. Herford : — ■ 

Our Rabbis teach, Ever let the left hand repel, and the right 
band invite, not like Elisba who rcpnlsed Gehui with both hands, 
and not like Rabbi Joshua ben Perachiah, who repulsed Jesus (tbe 
Haiareae) with both hands. [The atory of Gehazi is omitted, and 
the passable continues] What of R. Joshna ben Perachiah 7 When 
jBUDoi tbe King killed our Rabbis, R. Joshua ben Penichiab (and 
Jesus] fled to Alexandria of EgTpt. When there was peace, 
Simeon ben Sbetach sent to him, ' From me (Jerusalem) the city 
of holiness, to thee Alexandria of Egypt (my sister). My husband 
■tays in tby midst, and I sit forsaken.' He came, and found tiiia- 
•elfat • certain inn; they showed him great honour. He said, 
' How beautiful is this Acsania.' * (Jesus) said to him, ' Rabbi, she 

I 'Robber,' liaUnh, is the Greek UalA, Mali. sxvL 55, and 
eould not have been applied to the distinguished cotnmander of tlie 
armies of Israel against tbe Htdianites. But it might contain a 
reminiscence <rf tbe national hatred of an unpopular Roman 
governor. See Laibte and Herford, who both go back to the 
Rabbinical scholar Perles. 

* ChriaHamty in Tatmud tutd Mulrasli, p. 50. The ordiuiy 
qielling it adopted for the names. The rmier may be glad to 
distinguish tbe meanings of the round and square brackets 
according to Hr. Herford's intenttoa. Round brackets denote 
words as to which there is a question of various leading in IISS. 
or printed texts, as explained in the notes of Rabbinowici. Square 
brackets enclose words supplied for purposes of interpretation. 

■ The word denotes both inn and iim-keeper. K. Joshua uses it 
in the firat sense ; tbe answering remark implies the second mean- 
ing, 'hosteas.' 
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bM narrow eyea.' He said, ' Wretch, doil tboD employ thyself 
thus?' He sent out four hundred trumpets and excommunicated 
him. He [i.e. Jesus] cane before him many times and said to him, 
'Receive me.' But he would not notice biiD. One day be 
[i.e. Joshua] was recitiuK the Shema,* he [Le. Jeans] came before 
biro. He was minded to receive him, and made a sign to hin. 
He went and hung up a tile and worshipped it He [R. Joshua] 
■aid lo him 'Return.' He replied, ' Thus I have received Irom 
thee, that everyone who sins and causes the multitude to sin, they 
give him not the chaoce to repent' And a teacher baa said ' Jesu* 
the Naiarene practised magic, and led astray, and deceived Israel' 

This passage rectus in another treatise of the Babylonian 
Talmnd : and the incident of the flight to Alexandria 
and the letter of Simeon is related, In the Jerusalem 
Talmud, of another Rabbi, Jndab ben Tabbai, withoat 
way reference at all to Jesos. The tradition which intro> 
dnces him into the story was incorporated into the 
Talmndic collection in Babylonia, and was apparently 
unknown in Jndea. The other persons are all familiar 
In history. King Alexander JannEeua reigned from 104. 
to 78 B.C., a. fall century, that is, before the received date 
of Jesus. Simeon ben Shetach was his brother-in-law : 
and both Simeon and Joshua were leading Pharisees. 
After the capture of the stronghold Bethomd, about 87 
B.C., a shocking massacre took place, when eight hundred 
Pharisees were crucified. Many fled into Syria and 
^ypt : among those who foand refuge at Alexandria 
was R. Joshua. How the name of Jesus got into the 
•tory as the disciple who was repeli;ii, is no doubt 
beyond reach of explanation. The representation of 
him as a magician has been thought inconsistent ^th 

' The text in Deut vi., 'Hear, O lanwl, the Lord tiiy God, the 
Lord is one,' is adopted as the confession of Jewish bilh. — J.E.C. 
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Ub relation to R. Jothtu ; but hia stud^ of 9orcei7 might 
have been conceived as the result of his ezconunonica- 
tion. Laible and Herfoid both find the connecting 
link in the fact of a flight into Egypt to escape the angei 
of a king (cp. Matt. ii. 13 ff.), and note othN points of 
distant resemblance, soch as the t^poeiticm of Jesus to 
the anthority of the Rabbis (though he Ea here represented 
as making repeated attempts at reconciliation), or his 
association with women who were ' sinners.' The 
suggestions are not decisive ; and it seems sufficient to 
lay stress on the fact that the story has undergone a 
development from the Jerusalem nucleus, where the 
name of the disciple is not mentioned.^ In combining 
with it the name of Jesus, as a person of whom evil 
things were told, the Babylonian Talmndists failed to 
notice that they were shattering the earlier chronolgy 
which coimected him with the age of Akiba. To erect 
this passage into an aothoilty before which the Gospels 
most vanish, seems to betray a toul incapacity for his- 
torical enquiry. The reason is nnfortunately ^parent in 
Mr. Robertson's own language : he cannot distinguish 
between |esas the 'teacher' or the 'prophet,' and Jesus 
the virgin-bom, and Son of God : — 

The evidcDce ii obscure ; and the penwulity ti the buigal 
Jasua, who Is said to have beep ■ sorcerer and ■ fdse teacher, 
beoomes elusive and qnasi-tnjrtliical even io the Tilnuid ; but nvn 
Mtck niAntt gmi btttir grotuul for m hitlorUtU tutmi^liim llttai 
A* n^tmsfuralitl tumttht of At go^tU.* 
By such reasoning a vast number of characters would 
disqipear from the scenes of history.* 

' HcTford, p. 5*. 

^ Pagan Christa. p. 186. The italics are mine.— J.dC. 

■ The elaborate enquiry in Mr. Head's voIuidp, Did Jesut /■•* 
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What, then, is the issue of the modern study of the 
Gospels conducted on the principles bneflj sketched in 
the foregoing chapters ? Much must remsin uncertain, 

100 B.C. 7 ia cooducUd with much more learning and nation (q>. 
his reiD*rks od the story jjst quoted, p. 149). He hu anol^ed 
with gremt mmuteness a series of data in the Ikte Jcwisli work 
knotfu M the Tolddh (historf) of Jesus, nhich exists in various 
fonns, and in bis judgment embodies etxiy materiHli. Traces ot 
tbcBc data he finds in Ibe writing of Tertnllian, about mo A.D. (be 
does iitjustice to his own genenl accuracy by three times calling 
him a bishop), and later on in a very curious passage from Epifriia- 
nlus, who was Bishop of Salamia in the fourth century, a nun who 
blended a pious zeal for Christianity as he understood it, with 
abounding credulity and confusion of thought. In an extraordinary 
argument on the union of the kingly and faigh-priestly dignities, 
/for. nix. 3, Epipbanius plumply asserts tliat Jesus 'was bom 
in Bethlehem of Jud«a in the daya of Alexander, who was of high 
priestly and TOyti nux.' (Alexander is Alexander JannKus, IO4-78 
B.c) Hr. Head supposes (p. 403) that Epiphanius derived this from 
Jewish sources. The statement is subsequently r«peated, and in 
another connection Epiphanius refers to the ' tradition of the 
Jews.' He ia acquainted with some fonn of the Pandir* atoir, 
■ince be inserts I^ntber into the genealogy of Jcaus as the father 
of Joseph. Joieph, moreover, is said to have been very old, and the 
date of Panther is thus carried back to too B.C. The attitude oS 
our author appears at present to be one of au^iense. He admits 
(p. 491) that ' if there is any element in the whole {goapdj 
nanatire which bears on its face the stamp of genuinene**, 
h is predaely the Pilate date. This, in my opinion, take* 
pvcedence Ear and away over all other date indications.' The 
matter is compLcated by a reference to clairv<^ance (even as to 
the readings ni UDkiMwn but presumably Greek Manuscripts) 
pp. ift 424, which intrttdnces consideTations not within the 
range of the present bisterical enquiry. 
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bat the materialB appear sofBcient for a broad historical 
iudgment.^ 

(0 In the first place the enquirer is coiifnmted with 
■olid evidence, in the second century, of the existence of 
a wide-spread organisation known as the Chorch. As be 
•todies its literature, he is giadoally led further and farther 
back towards its origiDs,and,in the documents which diow 
the marks of greatest antiquity, be finds most clearly the 
signs of a new movement, of singular freshness and power. 
A comparison of the letters of the Apostle Paul with one 
of the later books of Hebrew ' wisdom ' — such as the 
•ayingsofthesonofSirach(£<:f/«n'af/tVM, about 180B.C.), 
or the words of the Preacher {EceUsiastts, which may 
possibly belong to a date still nearer the beginnings of 
Christianity), — reveals at once the entry of a powerfol 
moral and religious impulse. Belief, aspiration, are 
quickened with a vigour to which the previous ages 
present no parallel. Behind Paul, in die order of 
historical succession, stands Jesus. Here is the source 
of what in New Testament language — itself founded on 
the time-honoured vocabulary of Israel's faith — bears the 
empliatic name of 'life.' The fonnt^n-head of Ibis 
stream, destined to gather volume through all subsequent 
generations, and to receive innumerable tributaries upon 
its course, lies in Jesus of Nazareth. The narratives 
which descrilw his career contain much that the historian 
must reject as belonging to the realm of imagination 
rather than of fact. Bat these elements are themselves 
of great value even to the historian. Why did they not 
gather around John the Baptist, or i^in around any of 

' In the following aketcfa only Uie barest outline ii attempted 
The fuller justification of its positions must be deferred. 
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tbe heroic tnai^rs of Jadtism, snch as Rftbbi Akiba P 
They point to Uie operaiiot) of what may be called a 
■piritnal force, first evoked by the personality of the 
prophet of Nazareth. The religioa of Osiris dies away 
npon its native soil, and its literatore is only recovered by 
the laborious explorations of scholars, nineteen centuries 
after its priests bad made their way to Rome. In the 
great capital where so many elements were mingled, the 
worshippers of Mithra, about the year 150 a.d., numbered 
on a moderate estimate at least thirty thousand. They 
counted one hondred and fifty-five clergy; they sup- 
ported more than fifteen hundred poor.i The devotees 
of the Sun-god, the radiant 'Friend,' planted their sacred 
monuments all through Europe,— as far in our own 
Island as the Roman wall north of the Tyne. But they 
bad no gospels to preserve the memory of an actual 
career ; they might relate his birth in a cave ; they might 
call him mediator or saviour; they might tell of judg- 
ment and resurrection; but they had no record of a 
person. To such a person the early Christian literature 
bears emphatic wimess. It may be that the greatness of 
Jesns is a resultant rather to be felt on the scale of 
histoiy, than to be analysed uito a sum of specific qualities. 
He does not inaugurate a new era of philosophical 
speculation tike Plato or Kant. We cannot follow him 
through a long career of warfare with worldliness like 
Frands of Aisisi, or with ecclesiastical corruption and 
tyranny like Luther. He does not clothe problems 
of life in imperishable artistic form, like Dante or 
Shakspere, He announces 00 great scientific general- 
■ Grill, Di* Fmiiickt-MyOerien rriifitm im Rdmischtn Rtieh 
tmdjlat CkritUtukum, 1903, p. 46. 
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isation for the enligbtenment of haman thought, like 
Newton or Darwin. His g^mns is not to be distributed 
into compartments, which cut bear such bibeb as 
intellectual force, moral energy, spiritual vision. What 
meets us in the Gospels, and in the early literatore of the 
Church, is not so much novelty of teaching, in the sense 
of the ajiDOuncement of troths unknown before, but uew- 
oeBS of being, originality of character, a fresh outlook 
upon the worid, an unexpected demand for action, a 
loftier hope for man, a closet walk with God. 

(>) The youth of Jesus was passed in troubled times. 
Rome lud its grasp tighter and tighter on his native land. 
Kstarbances after the death of Herod marked his child- 
hood. Judas the Galilean {Ac/s v. 37), from Gamala 
in Gaulonids, led a revolt which was suppressed with 
merciless cruel^. Sepphoris was burnt — the glare of the 
flames might have been seen from the hills above Nazareth 
— and its inhabitants were sold as slaves. Judas was con- 
nected with the obscure party of the Zealots, or Cananteans, 
who must have had a share of the violent and revolutionary 
spirit, for on their extreme wing they were allied with the 
still more obscure ' Assas^ns ' (the Sicarii, Ac/s xxi. 38), 
and they lasted on as patriotic resolutes till the final 
catastrophe of a.d. 70.1 It was a seething, agitated, 
expectant age. Tyranny oppressed the people; the 
aspiration after liberty was mthlessty crashed. Suddenly, 
from the wilderness of Judsea, by the bank of the Jordan, 
probably in the year 19 a.d., is beard the poignant ciy 
' Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.' The 
Baptist announces the immediate advent of the sovereign^ 

' The Revised Version hsjs made it plain tbat one (rf the Twelve 
chosen by Jesua belonged to this party, LuMt vi. 15, cp. JfoAL x. 4. 
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or rale of God. In the true succession tA the ancient 
prophets, be attacks the claims of brael to divine favour, 
and threatens doom — not on the Gentiles, butontbechoMn 
people. ViuDly would Pharisee or Sadducee plead the 
merits of their father Abraham; out of the stones in the 
river at his feet, God could raise up better children of 
Abraham than. they. Already was the axe lud at the 
root of the trees ; over the disputes of sects and the sins 
and sores of social life, brooded the awful nsion of ' the 
coming wrath.' In various emblems had Israel's seen 
depicted the advent of the Mighty One, to Judge, to 
punish, and to renew ; in penal and porifying flame they 
had seen the symbol of trial and destraction ; in the gift 
of the spirit, the force of revival and new growth. Such 
baptism with Holy Spirit and with fire is even now at 
huid. The great catastrophe of judgment is approach- 
ing. Just as the Son of Sirach had declared, ' He is 
mighty in power and will take knowledge of every work 
of man;'i or Enoch had announced 'The Holy Lord 
will come forth with wrath and chastisement to execute 
Judgment upon earth ; ' > or the author of the Attump- 
tion o/Mota* had proclaimed 'The Heavenly One will 
arise from his royal throne, he will go forth from his holy 
habitation,' so does John behold a mysterious figure, lord 
of earth's husbandry, applying his mighty wiimoiring fan 
to the harvest of human things, gathering his wheat into the 
gamer, and burning up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 
(3) Among the crowd who hang upon John's words is 

' Ecclttiatiktit xv. iS. 

■ £h«cA sd. 7. 

* Between 7 and 19 tk.t>. (Charies). 
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a yoong nun from Nutieth, abont thirty years old.* 
Jesus is the son of a carpenter named Joseph and his 
wife Mary. The eldest of a large family, he has four 
brothers and several sisters. One of these brothers, 
James, who aftennuds joined the movement which sur- 
vived his death, was a rigid jew of the strictest ^pe, and 
it has been sapposed, accordingly, that the family had 
been tnuned in the practice of an anstere piety. Of 
SQcb legalism there is no trace in the action of Jesus. 
He has recdved the ordinary education of a village 
school. He is familiar with synagogue nsage; at the 
sabbath worship he can take his place at the reader's 
desk ; he has been trained in the teachings of the Law ; 
and words of prophet and psalmist come readily to bis 
lips. He has lived long enough to see a vast panorama 
of life spread out before him. He loves nature; he 
knows the times to sow and reap; he has marked the 
birds swoop down upon the grain flung out on the path- 
way through the field ; he has seen the red lilies blossom 
on the hill-side ; he has noted the shepherd bringing 
home the strayed sheep upon bis shoulders; the sunset 
and the dawn have whispered their secrets to him, for it 
is ills habit to spend long nights upon the mountains in 
silence and prayer. Not less dear to him is the home. 
He is not married, but he undarstands a father's love for 
his children ; he has watched the house-wife kneading 
the dough or sweeping the house to find a lost coin, 
while the boys are at play in the market square outside. 

' This is the statement of Luit iii. 33. Luke's eflbrts at definite 
cfaronology oumot be pronounced successful {anii, p. icio), bol 
there is nothing improbable in this age, though the authM^ly fbr 
it i* unknown. 
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He comprehends the restlessness which drives ayotinger 
son away from rontioe and control into distant lands ; 
tad he penetrates to the sonl of goodness in things evil, 
and discems bow the old home-ties snTvive the exhaus- 
tion of passion and the weariness of satiety. Poverty 
and riches, their trials and their opportanitieg, lie open to 
him ; the caravans, passing and rc-passing on the great 
road, the endless procession of nationalities going to and 
fro between east and west, between north and south, 
have brought him insights into trade and travel, and 
opened visions of wider fellowship to come. He has 
seen cruelty and lust in courts, and hypocri^ among 
the professors of religion; great truths have been per- 
verted to ignoble issues; and as the call of John rings 
through the land, he, too, leaves his work, obeys the 
prophet's snmmons, and goes down into the Jordan to 
receive at bis hand the ' baptism of repentance for 
remission of sins.'^ In after days the Church looked 00 
this moment as the time of a new binh.' By the unction 
of the Spirit he was then declared to be Messiah, and 
was thus adopted as God's Son. But the records of his 
Galilean ministry seem to show that at first he took up 
the work of John, though in a different way ; and it was 
only at a subsequent stage that the question of the 
Messianic character forced itself upon him. Neverthe- 
less, the contact with John, the stimnlos of bis impas- 
sioned preaching, the sense of movement, expectation, 
fear, hope, in the crowds around turn, the intense force 
of personal appeal by wbich the needs of the whole age 

1 On the later protest agaiDst tbe implkationi of (his event, 
Matt. iii. 14-15, see Mt«, chip. iii. f 2, p. 11^ 

■ ^Hto, chap. ill. { 9, p. 116.7. 
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•eemed to mingle in the profriMfs worda and call fn 
help — must have made the act of seU-sarrendei and 
dedication a momentoos criaiB, aa Jesus went down hilo 
the stream. All sorts of thoogbts, desires, emotions, 
wrestled in bis mind. How should he sh^>e the fature 
thos opening to him ? How give effect to the puipoaet 
that surged up from deeps of conscioasaesa hitheito 
onpltimbed? He mnst go apart; alone with God he 
most take the great dednon. Meditation and prayer 
mnst be his guides to actiCHi; and resolve was not 
possible withoot trial. Once more the pictures of the 
Church, Messiah hungry yet living on the words of God, 
Messiah refusbig to demonstrate his snccessfnl trust in 
heavenly aid, Messiah declimng the empire of the 
wwld, portray these trials in the terms of later imagina- 
tion.< When he returns from the wilderness, he learns 
that the prophet is in prison ; the crowds have melted 
away ; who is bold enough to continae the work } Bit 
boor is come. He will go back to GaUlee,and annoiuice 
to his own people in the midst of their duly toil that 
the kingdom of God is drawing near. 

(4) The career of Jesus as a public teacher <^ns, 
according to the earliest testimony, in Galilee. Wbetbei 
he first went back to Nazareth is uncertain ; Matthew's 
phrase, iv. 1 3, ' leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in 
Ciq>emaum,' may be variously interpreted ; while Luke's 
programme-sermon in the Nazareth synagogoe implies 
previoos activity in Ute busy lake-town, iv. 23.* At any 
rate Capernaum becomes the immediate centre of his 
work. He announces bis message in the same terms as 

^ Antt, chap. iii. f 8, p. t3& 

' Cp.tmU, chap. vL f 6, 3, p. 339. 
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John, a decisive proof of his early dependence on 
the Baptist. But hie spirit is ihroaghont social, not 
ascetic; a decisive proof, also, of his independence. 
He speaks in the synagogue, where he has joined in the 
public worship of his people ; he enters the home and 
stands by the sick bed ; be sits in a boat moored beside 
the beach, and addresses the crowds that throng the 
shore ; when they follow bim on to the hills,he is equally 
ready to speak there ; one thing only does he jealously 
gnard, the privacy of his nights for prayer, where he 
may be alone with the silent spaces and wi^ God. 
His teaching is called ' new,' not becanse he employs 
new words, or expounds new knowledge, or proclaims 
new doctrine; but rather because it implies a new way 
of realising old truths, so that they lead to fresh issaes ; 
he does not reckon np traditional opinions, and found 
himself on the maxims of the Rabbis ; he speaks with 
authority, and confidently appeals to his hearers to justify 
him, ' Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right P ' This note of authority is felt in his demeanour, 
as well as heard in his speech. It gives to his summons 
' Come ye after me ' a mysterioas power of attraction 
and command. It rings with compelling force in one 
after another of his great utterances, whether for doing 
or being, 'go and do likewise,' 'be ye perfect.' It 
cannot be ranged among the recognised classes of the 
day; it defies analysis, for it springs out of a character 
of a novel type. And it has a strange and calming 
influence on the nervous and distrangbt, of whom there 
were only too many among the agitations of the time, so 
that the tmhappy sufferers were calmed by his word, and 
soothed by his presence. Everywhere his conduct has a 
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notable boldness and originalitjr. Even if every saying in 
the Sermon on die Mount could be foond in the language 
of prophet or psahnist, ol labbi or scribe, we shonld stiU 
aak whiU teacher had shown the same pastionate sym- 
pathy with the suffering, the poor, the sinM ; who, befwe 
him, had sought tbem out and shared thdr meals, and 
encountered for their sake the mali gn a n t charge of being 
a glutton and a drunkard ; what writer of apocalypses, 
portraying the great banqnet of the kingdom, had 
delibmtely announced 'I am not come to invite the 
righteous, but sinners ' ? Speedy collisions with recog- 
nised authorities awaited this daring innovator. The 
Scribes and the Pharisees, also, had among their adherents 
disciples who cherished the great hope. Out of their 
circles came books like the Psalms e/ SoUmm and the 
Atsump/un of Mesu. Tbtir ideas of the resurrection 
and the judgment, the world to come, and the life in the 
next age, show many points of contact with those of Jesus 
himself. They undoubtedly represented the ' forward 
party ' in contemporaiy religion. Some of them joined 
the movemeot afterwards; but during bis brief career 
they remained first snllealy, then actively, hostile, and 
the fierceness of his invectives shows the depth of his 
disappointment with them. One single word indicates the 
vehemence of his anger — ' Woe unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, actors I ' ; thar sanctimonious piety was one 
long-drawn pretence. Against their legal casuistry he 
appeals again and again U ultimate principles; in the 
face of the restraints of the law be asserts the supremacy 
of human need and human rights. When he says to ttw 
paralytic, ' Son, thy sins be forgiven,' and theyobjea that 
he thus infringes the prerogative of God, Us answer is 
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prompt, 'The Son of Man bu power on earth to forgive 
tins.' Who Is this ' son of man 'i Let the Psalmist 
answer. 

Wbat is mui tkat thou art miiHUul of him. 
And the aoa of man that thou vuite«t him I 

The ' Son of Man,' the equivalent ctf the vemacnlar JBat' 
nasha, is (we are assured) the current term for 'man.'< 
It is no personal right, therefore, that Jesos asserts; it is 
the universal privilege of man as God's child. The 
baptism of John which was expressly designed for the 
forgiveness of sins, had more or less Implied it; jret 
the prophet incurred no charge of transgressing his legi- 
timate range. Jesus is vindicating, therefore, in his own 
person, a power that belongs to humanity at large ; 
and as the cripple walks away to his poor home, Matthew 
describes the crowd (ix, 8) as gloryifying God who had 
given stich 'authority' to men. The same interpretation 
explains another famous saying. The disciples on their 
way through the cornfields, one sabbath day, pluck some 
ears, mb out the grain, and eat it. The preparation of 
the food is a ' work,' which violates in Pharasaic eyes 
the day of rest. Similarly did David, and the high priest 
Abiathar, break the letter of the law, retons Jesus, and 
were blameless. But the real argument comes after. 
Employing the rhythmic speech in which Hebrew 
wisdom was vront to condense its maxims of life, he 
adds {Mark ii. 27), 



> Cp. mtfr, chap. ii. S 3, 3e, p. 73. 
■ So Hillel i* reported to have uid : 'The Sabbath ii 
yon, not you for the SaLbalfa.' 
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The evangelist, probably, assigned to the tenn the hler 
Messianic meaning whicb it bore in tiie dinrch. Jesas 
employed it, not to enforce an official claim, bat to place 
all institutions beneath the human spirit 

{$) In one of his parables Jesos compares himself to a 
sower flinging ont the seed, and his seed is 'the word.' 
He is no tnuned theol<^an of the schools; no philoaopba 
pursuing a search for troth; no historian delving into 
the origins of bis national liteiatore; no student <rf 
science with a new dieory of the tiniverse. He is the 
inheritor of the prophetic spirit He appeals less to 
the reason than to the will; be does not attempt to 
demonstrate the eiistence of God, he preaches a way of 
salvation to h« known only by living. The short name 
for this way is 'the kingdom of God.' > In onesense the 
great change which will establish the rale of God, is 
ah-eady at hand, ' the kingdom of God has come near.' 
Id another sense, it is the object of the disciples' quest, 
' Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.' 
The doctrine of the kingdom is the chief theme of the 
leaching of Jesus. It has important aspects both general 
and personal. When he declared its approach, irtiat did 
he think that it meant, and what did he expect to happen? 
And as he looked out into the fotuie, bow did his own 
position shape itself to his thought; or, as he passed from 
place to place in Galilee, what did his hearers suppose 
him to be i The answers to these questions arc not 
easy. They are still eagerly debated by those who are 
seeking to know Jesus ; it must suflSce here to indicate 
the nature of the problem. 

(a) That there was an important body of doctrine 
■ On the eipecUtiona gathered under this tuunc, chap. jj. { i. 
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concerning 'the things to come' already familiar to 
Jewish thought, is now recognised on all hands. The 
^miliar petition ' thy kingdom come ' — nithont mention 
of the kingdom (said the Rabbis) a prayer was not a 
prayer— implied that it was something which was to 
arrive, and it would involve mighty changes, both 
outward and inward. Outwardly, its establishment 
was associated with an immense trans Formation of the 
ezistiog scene, even to a new heaven and a new earth. 
This would triumph over all political powers snch as 
Rome ; it would also trinmph over all social disorder, 
and do away with the poverty and suffering of the 
oppressed. And its inauguration would be accompanied 
by vast events, convulsions of nature, the resurrection 
of tbe dead, and the judgment of the nations. This 
group of conceptions bears in modem study the general 
name of Eschatology, or the ' doctrine of the last things.' 
It implied the speedy approach of a great divine mani- 
festation, when unseen forces should be revealed from 
on high, and, amid tremendous revolutions in earth and 
sky, the new order should be installed. Hebrew im- 
agination had never felt any difficulty in picturing such a 
transformation. The world was in the hand of God to 
destroy, to change, to recreate. ' He spake, and it was 
done,' was the triumphant eiclamalion of the older 
piety. He would apeak again, and the nniverse would 
again obey his word. Of the order of nature, as modem 
science conceives it, this view took no heed. Now Jesus 
employs, according to the Gospels, the language of 
this doctrine. At the outset of his teaching h« 
declares that the kingdom is at hand ; to prepare men 
for its coming is the task which he undertakes. The place 
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the dftj, are still IndeficUte, bat the time-honoured 
emblems are all there. We hear of 'this age' and the 
'age to come,' of the jndgraent and the resnirection, 
the kingdom and the fire prepared for 'eonian' 
Ufe and 'leonian' punishment. And the qnesdon is, 
has the laognage of Jesus about the kingdom this 
'eschatological' meaning in all cases? If he says 
'blessed are ^e poor, for ^urt is the kingdom of God,' 
does be mean ' Hapi^ are yon, for juar lot will be 
Bpeedilf reversed' ? If so, it must be admitted that the 
expectation has not been fulfilled. 

(b) There was, however, another aspect of this idea. 
The doctrine of the ' kingdom of God ' was not without 
analogies in the religion of the ancient Persians, under 
whose suzerainty Israel had lived for two hundred jrears. 
Ahora Maida, 'the Lord all-knowing,' great God of 
pnrity, of light and truth, also had a ' kingdom,' wfaidi 
would be finally established amid scenes of resurrection, 
judgment, the overthrow of the powers of evil, and the 
appearance of a new earth and heaven. But the sove- 
reign^ of Ahura was 'spiritually discerned' wherever 
brotherly love ministered to human need ; the third line 
of the believer's daily prayer declared — 'He gives the 
kingdom to Ahura who bestows snccoor on the poor.' 
To help the sofiering was to recognise Ahura's rule. In 
other words the 'kingdom' had an immediate and 
present aspect. It was not ouly something to be visiUy 
founded hereafter; it was a living rehition erf the wor- 
shipper to his Lord. In the same way, when the Rabbis 
taught Israel to pray ' thy kingdom come,' they did not 
only mean ' may the resurrection and the judgment soon 
happen.' They, too, could conceive of the 'kingdom' 
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as a S3'nil>ol of living splritnal reladons. Whoever 
recited the solemn confesaion ' Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
thy God, the Lord is one,' was sud ' to have taken upon 
himself the yoke of the kingdom'; he thereby ptofened 
himself a subject of the heavenly king; it became bis 
duty to act at once as a member of the spiiitnal order ; 
he belonged to the ranks of the obedient and futhfnl in 
all worlds ; and to him, therefore, the prayer meant (as 
Jesus phrased it) ' Thy will be done, on earth as it is In 
heaven.' When God's will was fulfilled in the midst of 
■uSering or trial, in that heart die kingdom had come ; 
it was esublished as a present fact. 

(i:) Does not the language of Jesos reflect this view 
also ? As he moves among the people, conducting the 
great warfare with evil which Hebrew prophecy had 
always waged, two orders of result impress him; the 
possessed are healed,and the sinners sin no more. From 
the outset of his career, he ezerts a potent influence over 
the victims of disease and madness, in whom the demons 
from the abyss, according to the common theory of the 
time, bad found a lodging. Over against the kingdom 
of God Uy the dark realm of Satan. The herald of the 
advent of the one is empowered to control the emissaries 
of the other. When he sends out the Twelve to carry 
his message of good newa, he bids them ' preach, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand : heal the sick : cast 
out devils.' This process is described figwativety as 
' binding the strong man,' Mail. zii. >8, Lulu u. to. 
The argument is noteworthy. Jesus has been charged 
with casting out devils with diabolic help. The reply Is 
two-fold ; a principle is affirmed — it is absurd to suppose 
thu Satan destroys himself ; and a personal appUcation 
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is enforced — if I am enabled to do this by BeeUebob, 
who is it that aids jronr disciples to do the same ? The 
power was nothing pecnliar to himself, they shared it 
too. But, continues Jesus, ' if I by the spirit of God 
cast out devils, then is the kingdom of God come upon 
you.' In such beneficent activity the soverdgniy of God 
was already plain. The same result is indicated in the 
parables which portray the kingdom under the qrmbolj 
of seed and growth.^ In the various destinies of the 
grain which the sower scatters from his pouch, Jetus 
describes the issue of bis first experience as a teacher of 
the kingdom, his disappointments and his soccessea; 
those that have heard the word and brought forth fruit, 
cheer him with the conviction that, like the tiny mustard 
seed, the kingdom wluch starts with small beginnings will 
one day become a mighty tree. Men sleep and rise, but 
the forces of the spirit, like those of earth and air, san> 
shine and rain, are silently at work, and the harvest is 
ready without noise or display. When the modem reader 
passes from Mark iv. to Mark ztii., from the early dayi 
of the ministry to its close, he cannot help asking himself 
' Has Jesus changed P ' Why Is the voice on the Mount 
of Olives so difEerent from that by the Galilean lake ? 
Here is another of the great problems of the Gospel. 
Bat before attempting to indicate an answer, let us 
briefly consider the contents of the ' word.' 

(6) Tbe religious language of Jesos was natnialty the 
language of his people and his age. He was brought up 

' The student who fiads notbiDg ori^nil io the Gaq>els should 
pve heed to Fiebig's declaration, AUjOdiacfu GUidua»at mtd dit 
GItiekmsat Jnu, 1904, p. 105, that id the whole ezteat of Jeprish 
litenture there are no parables of the kingdom of faearan. 
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[r the midst of the ancient pieties ; he breathed the 
spiritnal atmosphere impregnated with the ideas of Law, 
Prophecy, and Psalm ; and he realised to the full that 
sense of personal communion with God which had 
begotten the exalted ntterances of Israel's faith, — 



(d) To the ordinary Jew this high fellowship became 
actnal throagh his consciousness of belonging to the 
chosen people, and his share in the privileges of the 
Law. The seers and sages of old had again and again 
risen above this limitation. They had looked on nature 
aa the vesture of the Eternal; they had seen the nations 
migrate as the organs of a providential purpose; they 
had afSrmed the social institutions of government and 
Uw from land to land to be the earthly and secular 
manifesUtions of a wisdom from above.^ Here was 
religion free from all limitations of race and locality. 
The call to worship summoned ' all flesh ' to prayer. 
But in the schools of Palestine, surrounded by alien 
peoples and idolatrous worships, the exclusive claims of 
Israel had become more and more emphatic. These 
claims Jesus frankly set aside. When he declared 'man' 
lord of the sabbath, the authoriQr of the Law fell into the 
background. ' Thou shalt love thy neighbour,' said the 
Law. But the interpreters recognised no neighbourship 
beyond Israel. There was no need to risk life for a 
drowning Samaritan ; he was no ' neighbour.' Jesus, 
on the other hand, boldly makes a traveller of the hated 
race the hero of his parable of helpfulness, and holds 

' For iiutance^ PmImu civ., cuzii., ciW.; Pnmrtt viii. 
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up the SamaritaB as the neigfaixiar to be loved > In otbei 
words, the intensity, the directoess of the religions coo- 
■cioosness of Jesos led him implicitlj to affirm that what 
was true for him as a son of God, was true for all. All 
men stand in the same relation to the Father; all are the 
objects of his bonn^, and the childien of his love. 

{b) By such a teacher reli^on was Datorally presenKd 
withont priestly or Baciumental mediation. The Law 
had Its complicated transactions of pnrificatiOD and 
atonement. Even John had baptised. But Jesos did 
not impose this rite. Wben he called the children to 
him, and rebuked the kindly officionsness which would 
have shielded him from their mothers' importunity, what 
was his word ? ' Of such is the kingdom of heaven.' 
Did he enquire if they were already 'regenerate and 
bom anew of water and the Holy Ghost ' } And if not, 
how does the English infant differ from the Jewish babe f 
Jesns, indeed, was never indifferent to sin. But be is 
never entangled in theological theories to the obscuring 
of spiritnal relations. His language concerning forgive- 
ness is ungnlarly direct. It had iu stem and severe sadc 

' Mr. Robeitton, however, Soda tltat ' there ii poritivdj no 
reuoD to donU tlwt Jews unknown to ftmt, living In contact wilk 
other cultures, were c^Ml>Ie of reaching the nodente ethical 
height of the parable of Ihe Good Samaritan, which is partly pre- 
cedented in Old TestamcDt teaching. Such teachings, thongh the 
beat in the Goapds, aeeni marvelloiii oa\j in the dim light of dK 
CbriitiaD tradition ; there ia nothing in them whidi coald seen 
wonderfid to a morally educated Greek, Koman, Egrptian, China- 
man, or Hindu, at the beginning of our era.' ChriitiaHUji mml 
Mylholagy, p. 463. The field of Greek Uterature ia open : win Mr. 
Robertson take Uie Good Sanaritan, and from Plato to PlothnB 
and hi* match? 
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to the nntoving, the hard and self-satisfied, the wilfoU^ 
blind. Bat bis stories of the king and his servants, the 
aged father and the wandering son, tell ns that the path 
(A restoration is ever open ; no way of approach is barred 
or inaccessible. Between the penitent prodigal and his 
father's embrace there wan no altai needing an attming 
sacrifice, no priest controlling the ' chartered channels ' 
of grace. Only the father's love awaited with infinite 
patience the awakening of the new life, the fresh birth of 
compunction and endeavour. The veil, indeed, is 
dr<^ped just where modem experience tends to find the 
problem become acute; — what was the place of the 
jrounger son in the home when the calf was eaten, and 
the best robe was doffed ? The path of discipline and 
recover]' is full of pain, if also of hope ; it was the great- 
ness of Jesus that be was willing to trust all to love. 

(c) The morality of Jesus is thus inward rather than 
omward. This does not mean that he was indifferent to 
conduct. Action is one of his persisted demands: 'by 
their fruiu ye shall know them.' Compared with the 
Pharisees, he again and again calls for other behaviour; 
biu this is becanse he has first of all called for other 
disporitions. Behind the external conversation lie the 
secrets of the soul. His teaching does not emphasize 
specific acts so much as quality of being. Much of it is 
oot even new ; its originality consists in giving fresh values 
to the old. It is a morality not of law but of aSe^on. 
According to one story it Is a lawyer, according to another 
Jesus himself, who picks out the two vital commandments 
of love to God and to one's neighboor as the sum of 
religious da^; The choice implies that religion lies not 
so much in confonniQr to a code as in a new temper oi 
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the heart. This spirit, as the apoetlc Faal immedi&teljr 
discerned, IB the nurse of freedom. Thewwd 'liberQ''' 
does not occur in the First Three Goi^ls. fint the idea 
is cveryvhere. It is of no use to put new wine ioto old 
wine-skins, or patch a wora-otU gaimeitt with fresh cloth- 
Ritual and ceremony have lost their savour; thion^oat 
there is a direct appeal away from consecrated custom 
or traditional usage to new hopes, new life. Accord* 
'\ng\j principles take the place of rules ; system gives 
way to conscience. It is not the deed of tmchastiiy, but 
the Inst from which it springs, that constituMs the real 
adultery. Uncleanness does not lie in the food that is 
received into the mouth, but in the thoughts, wcvds, 
ads, that issue from the centre of our personality within. 
There is the seat of love and trust; there the place 
where the struggles with enl are fought, and the vic- 
tories of faithfulness are won ; there the gladness aad 
confidence of those who walk unhesitatingly with God. 
Viewed in this light, the Gospel is not a detailed legislatioii, 
fit for all social circumstances, with an answer for every 
national, or even for every personal contingency. The 
short sharp words which Jesus addresses to particular in- 
dividuals at special crises — 'Sell all that thou hast aad give 
to the poor, and come, follow me ' — are not maxinis of 
universal significance and perpetual obligation. Jesus i* 
not issuing commands which are to be valid for all time. 
' You must hate yonr father and mother if you widi to 
be my disciple' is not intended to render family life 
for ever impossible. This is the peremptory demand in 
view of an impending crisis — ' the kingdom is at hand,' 
you must break every tie if needful, to get ready for it. 
Just aa we have to transUte the language of Jesus into 
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OUT modem speech, and abstract from his thought of God 
and the world what is inconsistent with our modem science, 
so most we transpose the ethical demands of Jeios into 
the conditions of our own day ; and withdraw the limiu- 
tioos of time and ctrcomstance which bounded his view. 
Then we most trj to see with bis eyes, and look out on 
life anew with his spirit To live on his plane we must 
be ready for gnat sacrifices. Between trath and honesty 
on the one pan, and nsefulness, success, or ease, on the 
other, Jesns admits of no compromises. Onr domestic 
peace, our social standing, even onr tenderest family 
reverence, may be the price of diacipleshlp. Blessed is 
he who can pay it wkhont reserve. 

(d) The result of such an endeavour, speaking in the 
broadest terms, is to present life as a trust, to be used not 
for personal enjoyment merely but for the welfare of 
others. In carrying back the scope of moral judgment 
from the conduct without to the spirit within, Jesus does 
not throw action into the background. For the indulgence 
of fine sentiments as an aesthetic pleasure, he would have 
had nothing but contempt. He lays stress everywhere 
on the will which performs, as well as on the heart which 
feels. And he gives to this energy an unexpected range. 
The maxim ascribed to Hillel, ' What tboa wouldest not 
done to thyself, do not to otben,' is convened by 
Jesus into a call for positive deeds. It is not enough 
to abstain from injoring those who are better off than 
ourselves. Jesus calls on his disciples to give active 
help to those who are worse. 'I am among yoa,' is 
his word, 'as one that serveth.' The 'goats' who are 
put on the left of the Son of Man in the great judgment 
scene, do not stand there because they were Greeks or 
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EgyptiBoB And not Jews ; nor bectitise they had neglected 
the proper Bacrificet, anA foiled to vint the temples or 
axj the appointed prayers; they are condemned as 
deficient in hamanity, as lacking love, they have seen 
anffering and have not striven to relieve it. Why 
should they, tmdl they have realised that the same 
bounty enfolds them alt, the same son shines on the evil 
and the good, the same rain hits on the jnst and 
the unjast? The gospel, then, is the vehicle of a mightf 
iropnUe for the renovation of human life. It demands 
of the disciple an nnwearied service ; it sends him forth to 
seek and to save the lost ; rescue from degradation, re- 
coveiy out of weakness, deliverance from debasing 
passions and infirmity of will, elevation above despond- 
ency and hopelessness, vision for blindness, light apon 
ignorance, and sympathy upon sorrow, these have been 
its perpetual watchwords. Jesus had no idea of the 
social order as we are slowly learning to undersUnd iL 
Of the vaatness of the world, the great procession of its 
nations, the immense developments of modem industrial 
enterprise, the instruments which science has put into our 
bands for calling the powers of nature to the aid of 
human skill, he knew n<^ing. Yet all that we call pro- 
gress, in the attunment 61 knowledge, in the advance of 
social jnstice, in the slow efiort — even now little more 
than a dream in the hearts of a few — to knit the nattont 
together in the bond of peace, rightfully belongs to him. 
All this is part of the great hopie of the ' kingdom of God.' 
It does not determine the forms of the social order 
towards which we are moving. That is the business of 
science, not prophecy ; it must be achieved out of the 
laborious processes of experience ; there is no short cut 
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to the le-organisation of life. What Jesus has done is to 
g^ve force and vitali^ to a great ideal; to present that 
ideal so that it may itself expand and develop with the 
movement of the jears ; to kindle such joy in it that life 
is, as it were, new-made, when it is steadily discerned and 
loyally followed; to link it with the loftiest of our 
conceptions alike of the present and the fntnre. Watch- 
fnlness and endeavour, trust and love, aie his demands. 
For those who atrive to see eye to eye with him, the key 
to the entire development of man lies iu the words 'Be 
ye perfect, as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.' 
They are content to wait for God to complete the educa- 
tion which be has here begun. 

(7) If such was the ' wwd ' that Jesus sowed, what im- 
pression did men form of the Sower? It was inevitably 
mixed. 

(a) In common talk he is addressed with the title 
Teacher (as it were Rahii). The same title had been 
bestowed on his predecessor John, Luke iii. la. Even in 
Jerusalem he is content with no higher, Mark xiv. 14. 
Yet as hit fame grows, he is lifted above contemporary 
repute ; it is surmised that he belongs to an older day, a 
more august company; he is Elijah, or Jeremiah, returned 
to earth, or one of the prophets ; and when he eniers 
Jerusalem, and the question flies from lip to lip, ' Who is 
it,' the answer is ready, 'the prophet Jesus, from Nazareth 
of Galilee.' This was apparently his own view of his 
fanction; when he makes a fruitless visit to Nazareth, 
and can do no mighty work there because of his fellow* 
townsmen's want of faith, he sadly observes, ' A prophet 
is not without honour, save in his own country, and 
among tus own kin, and in his own botise.' ' Now the 
• Cp. LtJit vii. 16, 39, «xi». 19. 
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prophetic character was regarded as, in a special sense, a 
manifestation of what in Old Testament langnage was 
designated ' spiiit.' In ancient days it was marked by 
excited utterance, and equally excited action. A certain 
vehemence alike of speech and of demeanour lifted the 
prophet above the level of the ordinary teacher. It was 
the same with4he ministry of the 'prophets' in the early 
church. Their words were incoherent, irregnlar, unintel- 
ligible ; they needed an interpreter to expkUn what was 
spoken ' with tongues.' Something of the same uncon- 
ventional character must have appeared in the activity ai 
Jesus. He does not employ the external symbols of an 
Isaiah or a Jeremiah ; he does not even adopt tbe asc^c 
habit of his predecessor. But his personality is fall of 
power; he rouses a startling enthusiasm; his words 
of denunciation bum like darts of fire; he kindles 
hopes (rf immense social transformations when injustice 
and hypocrisy shall be hurled into abysses of doom; 
he consorts with strange followers whom respectable 
working people like his brothers cannot endore; the 
good name of the family is being dragged in the dust ! 
Long after did the traces of this feeling survive, when 
the author of the Fourth Gospel represented the antagon- 
ism of the Jews tinder the formula * Thou hast a devil.' ' 
Only the earliest tradition, however, preserves the remem- 
brance that this view was in fact shared by his own kin. 
He has already gathered eager crowds around him. From 
place to place the excitement has spread. Wherever he 
appears, the publicans and sinners share his meals, the 
frenzied and distraught assemble round him ; the whisper 
rises among his friends ' he is as mad as they ' ; until at 
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length mother and brothers can bear it no more ; thef 
arrange to secnre his person, to pnt htm imder a kind of 
domestic arrest, in order to protect bim from htmself; 
and onder the plea that he is ' oat of his senses ' or 
'beside himself,' they 'go oat to \vf hold on him.' 
From a higher point of view a similar impression is con- 
veyed. All lofty gifts and energies were origiDally con- 
ceived as the endowments of the Spirit of the Lord. By 
these should the rale of the ideal king be distinguiabed. 
Is. xi. 2 ; by this shoald the ' servant of the Lord ' be 
upheld when he went forth to the nations, Is. xlii. i. 
In the programme-sermon with which Lob opens the 
teaching career of Jesus, in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
he claims that in Jesos the ancient promise is fulfilled, 
' The spirit of the Lord is upon me.' That, as we have 
seen, is the significance of the baptismal hour ; then did 
the early Church suppose that he received the unction of 
the spirit, and, as Messiah, became Son of God. fiut 
the statement of Mark i. 10 is noteworthy ; for the read- 
ing which is now widely believed to have most authority, 
asserts chat the Spirit descended inlo him. It occupied 
him with a sort of divine possession, and produced a 
tamultuous impulsive action — 'immediately the spirit 
driveth him into the wilderness.' The constant recurrence 
of the same descriptive adverb throughout this Gospel, 
' straightway,' reflects this aspect of impetuosity ; and the 
story of his strange words and stranger ways is explained 
by Uie theory that he was the actual embodiment of a 
power from above. In Jesus, as in all great original 

*JI/arA ifi. 30^31, 31. The intervcniaf pusase 33-30 ippean 
to be a later addition, cp. anU chap, v., pp. 190, Z03. 
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ciealive bouIs, there vu a large element of the incalcnlabl^ 
the unexpected ; the vigour of his spirit breaks oat in 
ever fresh fonns of thought and life. 

(i) The Sower, we have seen, sowed ' the word ' ; as 
nature toiled for the waiting husbandman, so he relied 
on the «lent forces of truth and love to work the migh^ 
moral and spiritual change which the coming kingdom 
required. When he sent forth the Twelve, their task was 
not to proclaim hitn, but to spread the good news he had 
received from John, ' Preach, saying. The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.' Even when John despatches his 
messengers, Jesus sends back no definite reply to his 
anxious question. He is content to describe his method, 
and leave the Baptist to draw his own conclusions. But 
little by little the conflicts into which he is drawn with 
the representatives of traditional usage, compel him to 
consider his own position. His own vision widens, his 
grasp of principle is made Urmer, in face of the hostili^ 
which confronts him. And the question begins to 
rarest itself how he shall define his attitude towards 
the great movement which he has already touched to 
snch fine issues. The death of John brings these 
thoughts out of obscurity bto more active conscious- 
ness. The first preacher of the kingdom has perished. 
Was the same fate to overtake the second ? Over 
the question of ceremonial defilement he finally breaks 
with the Pharisees, Mark vii. 1-33. One single principle 
upsets the whole law. Not that which goes into a man 
defiles him, bat the evil deed which comes out 
Impending danger drives him to Sight. He retreats into 
Fhcenicla, and would have no man know it. By a long 
circuit he rettims after some time to Betbsaida, viii. ii. 
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00)7 to withdraw Agaxa to the groves aroand Ceesares 
Fbllippii where the springs of the Jordan burst from the 
cliffs of Meant Hennon. There he decides that the time 
has come for a great ventare. Daring these wanderings 
be has been pondering on the fature. What prospect 
was there for himself and his canse P He has learned 
what difficulties await ii In the hornet)' circles of Galilean 
life : and his thought has brooded on the bold plan of 
appealing to his people in their capital, at the centre of 
their worship, their law, and their hope. But in what 
character shall he go F What, in other words, was his 
real function? How could he explain himself to himself? 
Was he nmply a Rabbi, without the technical training of 
the schools, who had some new and original v!ews of the 
scope of the Kingdom and its transcendence over the 
Law ? Was he only the continuator of the work of John, 
— a prophet of another type, indeed, yet like him only a 
' voice,' without more definite relation to the coming age? 
Little by little there rises in his mind the noblest figure of 
ancient prophecy, that 'Serrant' to whom was com- 
mitted the task of proclaiming ' the acceptable year of the 
Lord.' Could it be that to this same ta^ he was called ? 
In this direction he had already pointed when he bade 
the messengers of the Baptist lell their Master what they 
themselves had seen, the blind received their sight, the 
lame walked, and the poor had good tidings preached to 
them.i At length the time is come for him to declare 
his tme character to his followers, and prepare them 
for the final effort Turning to the Twelve among 
the olive-groves and poplars, he enquires 'Who do 

' JToff. xj. 4,5, cp. /«. xlii. 7. ixzv. s, 6, Ixi. I. 
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neo say that I tmi'^ The uuwen ytxj: John 
Uw fiapdn, they tell hint, EUi»fa, Jeremiah, ooe of 
Um old prophets risen again. 'Bnt,' contlnbes Jesui, 
'whom do JOB taj that I am?' And Peter repUes 
without hesitation, 'Thon art the Messiah.' The word 
has been uttered, the title confessed, and the Teacher 
has not rejected it Dtfficntties, indeed, does it ioTolve. 
Popular hope was fixed upon the ' Son of David,' who 
should bring 'deliverance from the enemy,' Z«A<i. 71, 
74, and restore Israel to power, Aetx i. 6. But Jesos 
made no clum to royal ancestry. When the crowd follows 
him out of Jericho, the blind beggar ButhiueBS might 
easily address him widi a popular name, and pass un- 
noticed. ButtothePhariseesJesusappearsdeliberstoli to 
argue that the Messiah need not be of David's line.' The 
ecpectation which the function carried with it, was alto- 
gether alien from his own character ; the experience of a 
few weeks was to show liow bitter would be the dis- 
appointmrat if he failed. Yet by no other name could 
he describe himself. Till his plans are ripe, therefore, 
let those who know his secret guard it with care. He 
will go to Jerosalemj to triumph or to die.' 

> So Mark vui. 97, Luke iz. t8. MaMgufs form, zvi. 13, 
■Ireadj involves the claim to the Uessiahahip. 

• Mark lii. 35-37 ; «fft, p. 68. 

* I adhere to the view eicpressed in the first editions of this book, 
from the seventh chapter or which some sentencea are incorporated 
in the foit^ing ieclion. In the Stat of Anlherify in Rtligioit, Dr. 
Hartineau aought to show that Jesus did not accept the title of 
Ueasiah. In Gennanj Wrede and others have recently taken Ae 
same view. The entr? into Jerusalem, however, aeem* to meal 
once historical and decisive of his function : nor can I r^ect the 
explicit confeMion at the trial ai an 'exceptional detail' On the 
other hand Oscar Holtxmann, Ufi ^Jtsus (1904), p. 316^ acc^ti 
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(8) The brief period which follows the great resolve tt 
Cssarea Philippi, lasts in all probability bnt a few weelu. 
According to the moie trn6t«orth]f narrative of Mark 
I. I, and Mallhew ziz. i, Jegns travels to the capital bf 
the eastern route, instead of the shorter joonic}' throngk 
Samaria, into which Lukt throws so much of his materiali, 
a.. 51-iviii. 14. Beyond the Jordan there was the suns 
eager interest in his teaching which bad been alread]) 
■howo in Galilee. Crowds gather roond bim, 'and man^ 
follow him from Jericbo. Tbey climb the steep ascent 
to Bethany, where a colt is found on which ]esus rides 
over the slope of Olivet, and formally enters Jerusalem 
in Messianic dignity. By the daring act of driving the 
money-changers from the temple-precincts be at once 
challenges pnblic attention, and concentrates npon bim- 
self the anger of the whole priestly party. But he decs 
nothing further. Day after day he walks in the temple 
courts, ready to talk with friend or foe. The people wait 
and watch ; the (q>position gathers; what does he eiptct 
to happen P Is he conscioas of the approaching fatt ? 
He has dared all in coming to Jerasalem; he has thrown 
out hints — a cop that he must drink, a baptism that he 
must be baptized with — of peril and fulnre. And yet 
the disciples' hope was high: would they not soon be 
with him in his glory f^Mark x. 37) P Many and baffling 
are tbe problems of these last days. Had he a pro- 
gramme? What did be hope to accomplish? The 
answer depends in part upon the meaning which is 
attached to the mysterious language in which, from 
Ciesarea Philippi onward, be announces the coming <rf 
the Unginge of Matt. xvi. 18-19, which does not appear to mc to 
be genuine 
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the Son of Man. In his earlier preaching; the doctrine 
of the last things ia shronded in reserve. Once only do 
we hear of the advent of the Son of Man, in a highly 
composite discourse addressed (in M^t. x. 13) to the 
Twelve when they are first sent out to preach. The 
passage to which this verse is attached, 17-11, appears in 
nearly the same words in Mark xiii. 9-13; and is cer- 
tainly placed too soon by Matthew, tt does not contain 
instructions for the mission of the apostles among the 
villages of Galilee, in the first fiusb of enthusiasm and 
success, but warnings of the difficnldes which will beset 
the future preaching of the Gospel. The reference in 
Malt. X. Jj, therefore, cannot supply any certain witness 
of the early anticipatiODS of Jesus ; it seems to belong to 
the sayings assigned by Mark to the last days. The 
first definite appearance of this hope in the teaching of 
Jesus occurs in the colloquy with the disciples, enforcing 
the austere demand that those who follow Messiah shall 
do so carrying their cross {Mail. xvi. 14 ; Mark viii. 34). 

Mark TJii. 38, ii. t. Matt. xvi. rj, z%. LmJu ix. a6, 27. 

For whosoever shall For the Son of Han For wbo30e*er slul] 

be ashamed of me ahall come ia the be ashamed ot me 

BDd of my words in gioTy of his Father and of my words, of 

this adulterous and with his angels; and him ahall the Son erf 

•inful generation, the then shall be render man be ashamed wtwo 

Son of man also shall lo every man accord- he comelh in hii own 

be ashamed of him, ing to bis doing. s'oiy, and the {Iot; 

when he cometh in of the Father, and ct 

the glory of bis Father the holy angela. 
with the boly angels. 

And he said unto 
tbem,VerilylaByunto Verily I say unto But I tell you of a 

you. There he some you. There be some of truth, There be aoiiM 

Here of tbem that them that suuid here, of them that stand 
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Btand fiy, which bIwII whicbihtUioDowife here, which ahill in 
ID no wise tone of taste of death, till they nowisetaataoCdeath. 
death, till they see the see the Son of man till they tee the kiof- 
kiagdomof Godcome coming in his king- domofGod. 
with power. dom. 

When the young man who had great possessions 
■orrowfally departs, nnable to accept the Teacher's sum- 
mons 'follow me,' Peter remarks with satisfaction, 'That 
is what we have done; what shall we get?' And the 
recorded promise mns. Matt, xviii. j8. 

Verily I say onto yon, that ye which have followed me, in tlie 
regeDeratioa when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his 
glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelre 
tribes of laraeL 

This is the grcBt theme of discourse on the Mount of 
Olives; the speaker describes the beginning of the 'biith- 
pains,' the laboor or travail which will mark the ap- 
proaching end of the age {Mail, xxiv, 8). Wars, famines, 
earthquakes, the portents and catastrophes of ancient 
prophecy, will precede the 'great Iribnlation,' which will 
be followed by the sun eclipsed, the failing moon, the 
falling stars; 
Jtf«rft xiii. 36, 30, 31. Malt. zziT. 30, 34,35- Lik* ni. a;, 33. 

And then shall they And tbey shall see And then shall they 
•ee the Sod of man the Son of Han coming see the Son of man 
comingiDcloudswitb on the clouds of hea- coming in a cloud 
great power and ven, with power and with power and great 
glory . , . great glory . . . glory . . . 

Verily I say UDto Verily I say unio Verily 1 say unto 
you, this geoeruioD you. This geaenuion you, This generatiOD 
•ball not pass away, shall not pass away, shall not pass away, 
until all these thii^ till all these things be tilt all things be ac- 
be accomplished, accomplished. Hea- compli«bed. Heaven 
Heaven and earth ven and earth shall and earth shall pan 
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■hfUl pfM aw«y, but pu* away, but my awfiy, but my weed* 
my vgrdB ■tull'^opt wor^ tbaH not p««s sball pot pass #w>y- 
pass amty. aw^. 

And ODce again, in the final crisis on the fatal nigbt, 
when he is asked 'Are yon the MessiahP' and there is no 
time to qualify or ezplua, he baldly cries ' I am,' and 
adds : — 

Mark xhr. $a. Matt. xxvi. 64; Udit xxii. 69. 

And ye shall see HeDcefoithyeaball Frwn hencelwtb 
the Son of man'sittini; see the Son of man shall the Son of man 
at the right hand of sitting at the right be seated at the riglit 
power, and coming hai^d of power, and hand of the power of 
with the clouds of coming on the clouds God. 
beaven. of heaven. 

According to the current identification of the term 
' Son of man ' with Jesas, these words ^ can onlj mean 
that the situation will shoitly be revereed : he will be 
seated on the judge's throne, and his captors will receive 
their doom at his hands.' But this did not happen. 
Jesus did not come back. Was he, then, mistaken in 
holding out this promise ? Lei ns ask, rather, wbethn 
the promise has been correctly understood .' It is admitted 
on all hands that the lai^uage is founded on the visitm 
in Daniel vii. But it is remarkable that Jesus, whether 
In encouragement or threat, should never say ' Yon 
shall see me coming.' Why does be name an apocalyptic 

' Ohserre that Luke's vereion softena them away. 

*The testimony of the Apostle Paul mffices to indicate the 
eipectation of the early church; cp. JiMMMU ii. 16, I Cor. vu.8, 
I Thttt. iv. 16, 2 TImc. i. 7, 8, Ac 

* The substantial accuracy of the r^Kirti is hat aatumed. Tbe 
limits of tfais sketch do not allow of crittcal 'defeDce. It muM 
Buffice to point out that the same annouDccmcDt is practically 
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■ymbol, not himself? May not tb« reason be thit it 
was jost t>ecftase tlie term bad for bim that vaguer 
meaning P The seer of Daniel avowedly nses the advent 
of ' one li]^ noto a son of man/ as an emblem of a vast 
manifestation of the divine will. The forces of justice 
and love which would be established in the kingdom of 
the saints, Dan. vii. 17, are typified by a human figure of 
celestial origin, in contrast to the empires of heatl^en 
might which rose in a succession of bmte forms upon the 
eaith. His appearance thus lepresented the fulfilment 
of the prophetic ideal) the consummation of Israel's 
tr;|ining to accQmptish the purposes of God. It is part 
of the recret pf apocalyptic hope to believe that the 
victory of good is close at hand. It is not concerned 
with ways and means; it rises into the realm of trans- 
cendent powers, and fastens its vision on the divine rigtit- 
eopsness, confident that this must realise itself. In thi^ 
spirit Jesus looked for the speedy entrance of the eternal 
agencies of truth and equity, mercy and peace, into the 
scene of Isr^l's life; when the world's selfishness an^ 
violence would pass avray. Of thejr approach he had 
been the herald ; face to face with death, be is assured 
that they are near; he may be cut off, like the Anointed 
Servant of an older age, from the land of the living ; 
bat the judgDtent, the resurrection, are nigh, when bo 
will see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied, 
Undaunted, then, he confronts the anger of the council, 
the wrath pf the high-priesi ; as tbougl^ be said, ' Yoa 
may kill mp, but yon cannot baffle God I Messiah may 
perish, bpt thp Son of Man will come I ' 

(9} The prominence of this expectation in the language 
of Jems dming his latter days certainly seems to mark a 
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change in his view of the progress of ' the kingdom.' It 
ceases to be an internal principle of growth, it is pre- 
sented as an immediate 'divine event.' How far this 
was due to the growing sense that the hostile forces weie 
too Btiong, and conld only be overoorae by direct inter- 
position from above) the scanty records do not enable ns 
to determine. Bnt it is clear from the letters of the 
jostle Paul that the eschatological anticipations of the 
early Chnrch were passionately vi\id; and for this artlonr 
of hope there mnst have been an active root in the 
buignage of Jesus himself. The intensity of his trust in 
the trinmph of God's will begot the profoond conviction 
that its fulSlment conld not be delayed : and the greater 
the obstacles and dangers which beset him, the more 
ardent was his reliance that the Father would himself 
achieve his own designs. This is the key to his attittide 
in the last days. In the prospect of the speedy cloee cf 
the existing order, what mattered the tribute to Rome I 
Let Israel pay; it would not be for long. But thb 
inaction wins him no support. A Messiah who doe* 
nothing, but only talks, can satisfy no popular demands. 
Night after night he retreats to Bethany. The scenes of 
htnaage and welcome are never repeated with his morn- 
ing return. He divines the plots that thicken round him, 
but he will make no attempt to evade them by flight 
The passover-supper is spread; his desire to celebrate 
the feast with his immediate followers is realised ; and 
emotion plays swiftly rotmd the two thoughts uppermost 
in his mind, his personal peril, and the vindication of 
God's cause : be will drink no more wine with them till 
he drinks it new in the kingdom of God, Mari xiv. tj. 
He even encourages the apostles, according to Zuit zxii. 
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30, with a promise made (Matt. xix. 18) duriDg their 
journey, that thej' shall sit on thrones in that kingdom, 
lodging the twelve tribes of Israel.' The evidence is 
conflicting, and does not appear to justifj the belief 
that jesns expected rescue from heaven J on the other hand 
it is plain from the seqael that the apostles were entirely 
overwhelmed by the catastrophe of the crucifixion ; and 
the repeated and detailed predictions of his death and 
resurrection must have taken their present shape under 
the influence of the Church, The further proof of this 
lies in the struggle in Gethsemane. No confident 
foresight of personal triumph breathes in the broken 
words amid the shadows of the olive trees. The prayer 
ctf Belf-sorrender could not fall from the lips of one who 
was to make the cross a ihrooe. It could have meaning 
only if the future was nncertsun, and death loomed 
instead of victory.' Bitter it was at the last hoar to 
pass, and leave the work unfinished. Yet prayer brings 
peace, and in the crisis of trial strength again returns. 
Before his accusers he stands with unshaken courage ; is 
it only to fail upon the cross ? Does the dying cry, ' My 

> What the precise language of Jesu* mta it is imptwsible Co 
determine. That HeBsiah's followers would havecertaiD privileges 
Id the kingdom was oatural ; and tb« laaguage of Exod. tix. 6, 
was early applied to describe their dignity. They would have a 
share in royalty, and might t>e said (o 'reign in life,' Rom. v. 17; 
cp. 13, I Cor. iv, 8. The saints would thus actually take part in 
the judgment, and would even 'judge angels,' t Cor. vi. 3, 3., cp. 
Rtv. XI. 4, and v. 10. 

* The Fourth Evangelist, accordingly, omits It as inconsistent 
with the appointed destiny of the Son ; on the other hand, Messiah's 
maiesty flings the troops sent to arrest him ^!n the dust, yofin 
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God, in]r God, why hast thqa forsaken me } ' mean th«t 
he felt himself abandoned in the last hoojJ Does hia 
career close in an abyss of despair? To Luti aad y»kK, 
whose accounts of the whole Passion ran on independeat 
lines, this seemed impossible; and they portray Jesus u 
serenely trustful or already victorious.^ The tradition in 
Mark and^a/Mnu,however,seems too securely established 
to be doubted. Bat what docs it mean? Is it an uoeir 
ance of defeat and desolation ? So it is natural at first to 
interpret it. Yet such an interpretation seems inconsis- 
tent with the whole character of Jesus, and especiallj' 
with the inner history of the fatal night. The possibility 
of death had been in sight for fceeks. He had come to 
Jerusalem ready to face the worst. As it approached, it 
proved indeed a trial more grievous than even he had lotur 
seen. But in Gethsemane he had solemnly offered Waor 
self to God. Could he flinch when the offering was 
Accepted? What pain aqd shi^ne could undo his trust, 
or sever the fellowship of his spirit with the Father ? It ii 
more congruous, therefore, with his previous attitude to in? 
terpret the cry as a final declaration of faith.^ The veise 
opens the passionate pleading of one of Israel's hymns ; 
bnt the Psalm which begins with desolation closes with 
glowing hope, Ps. xxii. 14-18 : — 

He hath not despiBcd norabhorred theafilictioii of ibeafilicted. 

Neither hath be hid his face from bim ; 

But, when he cried unto bim, he heard. 



> Cp. the modification in the fngment of the Got^ of Pftv 
' my ■treoBth, my strength, why hast thou deaerted me.' 
* So many, fa-om Schleiermacher onmrda. 
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And all tbe kindred of the natjoos shall wor«hip before thee. 
For tbe kiafdom ia the Lord's ; 
And be is the ruler over tbe oatioas. 
With tbis last affinnation of the kingdom, Jesus died. 

Such IB the Ustorical witness of the First Three 
Gospels. The retl tragedjr of the life of Jesos does 
not lie in his death,' bat in the insid&ciency of the 
Messiahship. He was obliged to use the forms of 
thought provided hj bis age, and they were inadequate 
to the greatness of his ideas. His principles far 
tianscended the moulds which the time provided. Tbe 
proofs of his gieamess lie in hiitoiy, for his conceptions 
have again and again prompted and guided vast move- 
ments of religions thought and life ; and they are even 
now rising into fresh power. This inflnence is due to 
many causes. It was first poverfnlly promoted by tbe 
efforts to disengage the truths of Christianity from thdr 
primitive escbatological form. This was not effected so 
much by the apostle Paul, in whom the escbatological 
expectation is still very powerfnl, as by their fnmk 
combination with Hellenic ideas in tbe Fourth Gospel, 
and the re-statement of them in terms which could be 
harmonised with the permanent order of the world. 
When that attempt was first made, it was inevitable that 
the person of Jesns himself should be presented imder 
new modes of thought. The return to the historical 
Jesus will involve much sifting of time-honoured beliefs, 
much readjustment of the perspectives of the future. 
Many elements, once thought vital to faith, will gradually 

' The resturectjoa ii not here diacuMed, aa it belaoga properly 
to tbe binary of the Church. 
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fall amy and disappear. The entire cycle of Mesdaiuc 
conceptions will pass oat of the sphere of religion, and 
cease to prescribe the patterns of oar hope. In a larger 
and more ancient universe than ever Jesus knew, we shall 
not expect him to reappear In onr skies, roll back the deeps 
of oar seas, and draw forth from the earth the reanimate 
forms of the anconnted dead. The doctrines belonging 
to the old order which have established themselves in the 
so-called Apostles' Creed, from the virgin-biitb to the 
resnrrection of the body, will one by one lose their vitality, 
and cease lo control the faith of those who nnderstand the 
processes which gave tiiem shape. Ecclesiastical Christi- 
anity may be shaken ; bat the religion of Jesus will be 
nntoached. Then, as of old, men will still learn of him 
to say 'Our Father.' Then, as of old, with a wider outlocA 
and a fuller knowledge, may it be also with as deep a love 
and trust, they will repeat his prayer. 
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